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THE CANADIAN REBELLION \OF’1837.* 


Since the liberty-loving. Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth’ rock, there .have 
been three rebellions.on the North 
American continent, in. the .colonies 
and governments first established. there 
by the people of Europe. 

The first culminated in 1776, when 
the British. colonies in North America 
declared their independence of the gov- 
ernment and crown of Great Britain, 
after years of humble prayers and un- 





*The history of this rebellion against the Cana- 
dian government was very little known to thegenera- 
tion in which it occurred, and is almost altogether 
unknown to that of the present. Mr. Cross was 
deputy United States collector at Cleveland at that 
time, and was not only on the inside of events, but 
had the rare good sense to keep a full journal of all 
that passed under his observation. And in this 
paper and one to follow he has given the best, clear- 
est and most authentic account of that rebellion ever 
published.—[Ep1Tor. 
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answerable petitions..to the throne for 
the redress of unendurable grievances 
in vain. This was called ‘rebellion ”’ 
by the government of. England ; by the 
Americans, ‘revolution.” 

The -second, of comparatively little 
magnitude. in’ the world’s. history, was 
fanned.into life by ambitious, and in 
many instances unscrupulous, leaders 
and political agitators, basing their ac- 
tions on such real or magnified griev, 
ances as might have been satisfactorily 
adjusted without rebellion or blood- 
shed. ' 

It is to this unnatural and disas- 
trous conflict, known as the -“ Patriot 
War,” and the general and local inci- 
dents that occurred up to its final sup- 
pression, that this sketch from memory 
and notes will be principally confined. 











































this or any other age, involving as it 
did the life and perpetuity of a great 
and prosperous nation, the lives and the 
untold treasures of its people, the “ ir- 
repressible conflict” between freedom 
and slavery, finds no parallel in modern 
or ancient history. Based upon no 
tenable grounds or grievances that a 
Christian and civilized world could 
acknowledge or approve, the great 
slave-holding states of the United 
States of North America plunged a 
peaceful people into a fearful, bloody 
and unnatural war. 

There could be but one result—a 
free and united people. It came. All 
good citizens thank God for the bless- 
ings of the peace and unity it restored. 
But what seems inexplicably strange is 
that. proud and free England, boasting 
of her freedom, upbraiding the United 
States government for claiming to be 
free, when the disgrace and foul blot of 
slavery was tolerated in nearly half her 
territory, should, when the hour came 
to blot out that curse forever, be found 
friendly, sympathetic and encouraging 
to the ‘“Alabamas” upon the other 
side. 

For some time prior to the recall by 
the British government of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Colburn of the 
Upper province, and the appointment 
of Sir Francis Bond Head as his suc- 
cessor, the political factions in both 
the Lower and Upper provinces had 
alarmed the home government. The 
loyalists or tories, as they were called, 
backed by their loyal governors, were 
comparatively quiet and content, while 
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The third'and greatest rebellion of 






the “liberal” or “republican” faction, 
so-called, led on by such men as Papi- 
neau in the Lower and William Lyon 
Mackenzie in the Upper province, had, 
through their papers, speeches and 
petitions, stirred up their followers to a 
frenzy bordering on open rebellion. 
To conciliate this aggressive and dis- 
turbing element, Sir Francis Bond 
Head was knighted and appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province of 
Upper Canada. He was not a poli- 
tician or allied to any faction at home 
or abroad, was actively engaged in his 
official duties at that time as commis- 
sioner of the poor laws for Kent, and 
was no doubt selected by the ministry 
for his known high character, for his 
benevolence, integrity and honor. He 
reluctantly resigned his office as com- 
missioner and accepted the appoint- 
ment. 

On his arrival in Toronto, Upper 
Canada, January 25, 1836, the com- 
mittee of the executive council, house 
of assembly, and the people welcomed 
him with open arms and great enthu- 
siasm. 

He knew of the factious element, 
the hotbed of political intrigue and 
possibly rebellion slumbering in the 
back-ground. He had Mackenzie’s 
book of political complaints and al- 
leged grievances in his pocket. He, 
no doubt, honestly resolved to give the 
people an impartial, liberal and honest 
government, regardless of the political 
factions then dividing the people and 
endangering the peace of the province. 
In his dispatch to the colonial office 
of February 5, 1836, he says: 














As far as I have been able to judge, I should say 
that the Republican party are implacable ; that no 
concessions whatever would satisfy them, their 
object being to possess themselves of the govern- 
ment of this province for the sake of lucre and 
emoluments. 

Under these circumstances, I considered that the 
great danger I had to avoid was the slightest at- 
tempt to conciliate any party ; that the only course 
for me to adopt was to act fearlessly, undisguisedly 
and straightforwardly for the interests of the coun- 
try; to throw myself on the good sense and good 
feeling of the people, and abide the result. 

But no matter what course he might 
pursue to insure peace and good govern- 
ment, the conspiracy of the leaders, 
Mackenzie and Papineau, to ‘‘ possess 
themselves of the government,” went on 
with unabated activity. 

Mackenzie was in England urging and 
expounding the five hundred and fifty 
pages of his ‘‘ Grievance Report” be- 
fore the colonial office, and shrewdly 
undermining the influence of the Cana- 
dian governors. In this his success, 
in the light of the official dispatches 
laid before the home rulers, was trium- 
phant. The foundations of the ap- 
proaching rebellion were cunningly and 
surely laid. 4 

Sir Francis’ activity at home, and 
warning dispatches to the colonial of- 
fice in England, although treated with 
diplomatic courtesy by Lord Glenelg, 
had no effect to stay or defeat the com- 
ing storm. 

Among the many warnings dispatched 
by Governor Head to the colonial office 
at an early date, was the following : 


ToRONTO, June 22, 1836. 
My Lorp: 

I have the honor to transmit to your lordship a 
newspaper published here, entitled the Correspond- 
ent and Advocate, which contains a letter from Mr. 
Mackenzie, of which the following is an extract : 
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‘* The people of Lower Canada, and the Upper 
Canada Reformers especially, direct their views to 
four important objects, not one of which will be con- 
ceded, as I believe, until it be too late. They are: 
An elective legislative council ; an executive council 
responsible to public opinion; the control over the 
whole provincial revenue to be in the legislature; and 
the British parliament and the colonial office to cease 
their interference in our internal concerns,” 

As the Republicans in the Canadas generally 
mask their designs by professions of attachment to 
the mother country, I think it is important to record 
this admission on the part of Mr. Mackenzie of the 
traitorous object which the reformers of this province 
have in view. I have, &c., 

F, B. HEAD. 
Speaker Papineau of Lower wrote to 
Speaker Bidwell of Upper Canada : 

The people of the Canadas, laboring under the 
accumulated wrongs proceeding from an act of par- 
liament, unite as one man. Sir John Colburn wrote 
from Montreal requesting ‘‘some companies of militia 
for five months’ service,” and observes: ‘‘ If wedo 
not immediately take active measures to arm and or- 
ganize our friends, the province will be lost.” 

While plots and counter-plots were 
rife and the political caldron was boil- 
ing over a dim blaze of professed loy- 
alty, the disloyal leaders were secretly 
combining and organizing for open and 
bloody rebellion. This, in substance, 
was the secret plan devised by the lead- 
ers. Secret lodges were to be formed, 
called “‘ Hunters’ Lodges,” throughout 
the Upper and Lower provinces, all 
members sworn to secrecy, and similar 
lodges were to be established by Cana- 
dian refugees along the American bor- 
ders of the northern, northeastern and 
northwestern frontiers for recruiting, 
proselyting and organizing an army in 
aid of the Canadian army of rebellion. 
These refugees and recruits were espe- 
cially enjoined to guard against infrac- 
tions of the neutrality laws. Secret cor- 





respondence was kept up through these 
organizations along the line of both 
frontiers. On a given signal, about 
twenty thousand “patriots,” as they 
were called, were to leave the Canadas, 
one or two ata time, to allay sus- 
picion, to remain near the borders 
under the supervision of the masters of 
these secret lodges, holding themselves 
ready at an hour’s warning to assemble 
at any point named. But they were 
not to be idle. At various secret places 
they were to be employed in making 
cartridges, guns, pistols, balls, swords, 
and, in fact, all the implements neces- 
sary for carrying on the war. The arms, 
after being prepared, were to be so 
nicely secured, and everything so ingen- 
iously conducted that the marshals and 
officers of the customs could not detect 
and seize them. 

Some of the officers appointed to 
command were: Dr. Robert Nelson, 
commander-in-chief of the patriot forces 
in the Lower province, and to act as 
president of the provincial govern- 
ment; Lucius V. Bierce,commander-in- 
chief of the province of Upper Canada 
and president of that province; John 
R. St. John, Colonel Jonathan Williams, 
Dr. A. D. Smith, Wm. Lyon Mackenzie 
Speaker Papineau, J. D.Morrison, David 
Gibson, Charles Walters, Speaker Bid- 
well and many others of more or less 
note were claimed by the “ patriots” as 
active participants and managers of the 
proposed insurrection. 

Under the management and spetial 
naval assistance of the notorious “ Bill” 
Johnson and Captain Gillman Appleby, 
the leaders matured plans of attack 
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to be carried into effect all along the 
line at the most vulnerable points at a 
time to be named some time in Novem- 
ber, 1838. Dr. Nelson was to strike in 
the Lower province near Montreal ; 
Johnson higher up the St. Lawrence, and 
General Bierce at Malden, all at the 
same time. 

Every effort was resorted to by the 
leaders to “ fire the public heart ’”’ along 
the American frontier. Papers filled 
with sensational and, in many instances, 
untruthful screeds against the “tyranny 
and oppression of Great Britain and the 
weak and subservient governors ap- 
pointed from among the lords of En- 
gland, instead of from the people of the 
Canadas, to impoverish and to enslave 
them,” etc., supplemented by Papineau 
and Mackenzie with their tirades on 
grievances. The Hunters’ lodges gathered 
recruits rapidly from among the patri- 
otic and liberty-loving people of both 
sides of the border. The Bald Eagle, 
edited by Dr. S. Underhill, the former 
editor of an infidel paper called the Zzd- 
eralist, published in Cleveland, was one 
of these alleged “ subsidized ” papers, 
and proved so aggressive, unreasonable 
and rampant a partisan as to disgust 
sober-minded people and disgrace the 
patriot cause. The designs of the lead- 
ers leaked out or were suspected. The 
United States government fearing overt 
acts, issued confidential instructions, 
through the secretary of the treasury, 
to the marshals, collectors of the cus- 
toms and subordinate officers along the 
frontier, enjoining vigilant watchfulness 
against any breach of the neutrality 
laws. 
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The seizure of the steamer Caroline 
at Schlosser, an American port, by a 
detachment of British soldiers, com- 
manded by Colonel Alan McNab ; the 
alleged cruel murder of all but nine of her 
crew of twenty-two ; setting fire to the 
steamer and sending her with her dead 
and wounded over the Falls of Niagara, 
rankled in the hearts of many and 
helped to pave the way for revenge and 
the bloody scenes that followed. Prior 
to the general movement agreed upon, 
but awaiting some propitious time to 
turn up, there had been quite a bloody 
battle fought at Point au Pelee, Upper 
Canada, between the “ patriots’’ and 
“Canada tories,” in which Ashley Fuller, 
a well-known character of Cleveland, 
no doubt a camp-follower, took a part, 
and was charged, in a letter from 


Deputy Collector George R. Morton of 
Portland, with having stolen fourteen 
horses from Point au Pelee island, 
Canada, at the time of that engagement 
and escaped with them to the United 
States. Fears of trouble were enter- 
tained unless he was arrested, punished, 


and the property restored. He was 


never found.* 





*Sir Francis Bond Head, governor of Upper 
Canada, in his dispatch to the ‘‘ Right Honorable, 
the Lord Glenelg,'’etc., of March 14, 1838 (No. 33), 
gives the following description of that battle at Pelee 
island: ‘Colonel, the Honorable John Maitland, 
commanding the forces of the western district, has 
sent me a dispatch detailing the gallant manner in 
which he’ marched against a body of organized 
Americans who had taken possession of Point Pelee 
island, which they had invaded. The American 
retreated as soon as he advanced, and, traversing 
the island, which is nine miles long, quicker than it 
was possible for him to follow them, they came in 
sight of a couple of companies of the Thirty-second 
regiment, under the command of Captain Brown, 
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Some time about the last of October, 
1837, hostilities broke out in the Lower 
province (no doubt prematurely), and it 
was reported that after some inhuman 
butcheries on the part of the Loyalists 
and unprovoked destruction of several 
towns and cities by fire, sword and sav- 
age plunder, the} “patriot” band was 
forced to desist. 

About the same time some five hun- 
dred “ patriots,” armed with all sorts of 
weapons, collected within a few miles 
of Toronto, Upper Canada, very sud- 
denly, with a view of capturing that city, 
which appeared very likely to fall into 
their hands ; butit wasclaimed they neg- 
lected to act promptly. perhaps for want 
of arms, giving the Loyalists in the city 
time to recover from their terror, as- 
semble in arms and disperse them with 
the loss of some of their leaders and 
several men. But the truth was, as will 
appear hereafter, Sir F. B. Head had a 
spy among the “ Hunters’ Lodges ” and 
was fully advised of all their movements. 
William Lyon Mackenzie was chief in 
command of this foolish raid, and soon 





which had been purposely stationed on the ice with 
a view to cut off their retreat to the American shore. 
The Americans, seeing this small party, determined 
to attack them with their whole force, and, advanc- 
ing toward them, they availed themselves of a quan- 
tity of broken ice, behind which they were to a cer- 
tain degree protected, and then opened their fire. 
In a short time about thirty of our brave men fell, 
and there can be no doubt that in a few minutes 
they must have been all mowed down by the de- 
structive fire of so many rifles and muskets, had not 
Captain Brown, with admirable decision, ordered 
his men to charge. The Republicans stood their 
ground until the monarchical troops arrived within 
about twenty yards of them, when, abandoning their 
position, as also their principle, that ‘all men are 
born equal,’ they decamped in the greatest confusion 
and reached the shore.” 
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after, possessed of more bravery than 
judgment or discretion, assembled 
about one thousand of his ruined and 
homeless countrymen on Navy island in 
Niagara river, near Chippewa, on the 
Canada side. On the island he 
erected strong fortifications and well 
supplied batteries, raised the tri-col- 
ored flag with two stars, organized a 
provincial government with General 
Van Renssaeler, an American of some 
note and military talent, as commander- 
in-chief. 

At Schlosser, an American port nearly 
opposite the island, the steamboat Car- 
oline was moored to the wharf. She 
had been used during the day (Decem- 
ber 29, 1837) in transporting passengers 
from thence to Navy island. It was 
reported that on the evening of that 
day, while lying at the wharf, Captain 
Appleby received several citizens on 
board to lodge during the night, as the 
hotels of the little town were full. Him- 
self, boarders and crew, amounted to 
twenty-two all told. There was not an 
armed man on board, nor any arms. 
All turned in at the usual hour, leaving, 
as was the custom, a watchman on 
deck. All was quiet and peaceful until 
about three o’clock a. M., when the 
watch saw two boats, each filled with 
about twenty-five men, dropping slowly 
down toward the Caroline. He hailed 
them; they made no answer. The 
watchman hailed again—they answered 
“Friends.” A moment later a volley 
of musketry was poured into the de- 
fenseless Caroline. They instantly 
boarded her and commenced one of the 
most horrid and unprovoked massacres 
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of the defenseless victims on record. 
With the heartless cry: ‘Give the 
d—d rascals no quarters,” they inhu- 
manly butchered several unarmed men, 
but what was most fiendish, one little 
innocent boy of thirteen years while on 
his knees praying: ‘“ Don’t kill me!” 
Captain Appleby escaped with three 
severe wounds by jumping overboard 
and secreting himself under the wharf. 

After these “bold Britons” had 
taken possession of the Caroline, they 
cut her loose from the wharf, set her on 
fire, towed her out into the current and, 
amidst shouts and savage exultations, 
sent her with the dead and dying victims 
over the Niagara Falls! Only nine es- 
caped death ; two were taken prisoners. 
Their affidavits, afterwards taken before 
a magistrate in Buffalo, verified the 
principal acts and circumstances herein 
related. 

As before stated, Colonel Alan Mc- 
Nab, then commanding the whole Brit- 
ish forces in Upper Canada, planned 
and sent out the detachment, which re- 
sulted in the capture and destruction of 
the Caroline, for which one of his officers 
was afterwards arrested and tried for 
murder in the state courts of New York, 
and finally acquitted by proving an 
alibi. 

In a report of the trial of Alexander 
McLeod (see Wendell’s Reports, Vol. 
25, pages 482 to 603), seven boats and 
sixty-three armed men, it was stated, 
made the attack on the Caroline. Sir 
Francis Bond Head gives his version 
of the attack on the Caro/ine in his of- 
ficial dispatch No. 15, of February 9, 
1838, to the colonial office, as follows : 
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Colonel McNab called upon Captain Drew, R. 
N., to collect and command a flotilla of gun-boats 
and other crafts to be immediately fitted out for the 
purpose of attacking Navy island. 

While the gun-boats were being prepared, the 
American force, under the American commander 
styling himself General Van Renssaeler, continued, 
day after day, to fire from Navy island upon the 
unoffending inhabitants of the Niagara frontier, al- 
though not a gun had been fired by the British, al- 
though the American force on the island were daily 
increasing, and although a steamboat chartered by 
these pirates was actually employed in transporting 
to the island munitions of war for the purpose of 
aggravating the insult which, in a moment of pro- 
found peace, had perfidiously been made by Anteri- 
can citizens upon Her Britannic Majesty’s domin- 
ions. 

Under these circumstances, Colonel McNab de- 
termined, as an act of self-defence, to call upon 
Captain Drew to capture, burn or destroy this 
steamboat. 

Accordingly, about 11 o'clock the same night 
(Dec. 30) Captain Drew, with five boats containing 
nine men each, pushed off from the British shore. 
The boats were commanded by Captain Drew, R. 
N., Lieutenant McCormack, R. N., Lieutenant 
John Elmsley, R. N., Lieutenant Christopher Beer, 
R. N., and Captain Gordon. 


Only two boats boarded the Caroline, 
Captain Drew on the starboard gang- 
way and Lieutenant McCormack on the 
starboard bow. Sir Francis gives inhis 
official dispatch the British side of the 
capture and destruction of the Caroline : 
“As soon as they were clear from the 
shore Captain Drew ordered his fol- 
lowers to rest.for a few moments on 
their oars, and while the current was 
hurrying them towards the Falls of 
Niagara, which were immediately be- 
low them, he briefly explained to the 
crew the duty he required them to per- 
form, and the post respectively to be as- 
signed to each. Silence was then pre- 
served until Captain Drew’s boat came 
within fifteen yards of the steamer(which 
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was securely moored to the American 
wharf at Fort Schlosser), when the sen- 
tinel on board in. a hurried manner 
called out, ‘ Boat ahoy! boat ahoy! Who 
comes there?’ 

“A man in the bow of the leading 
boat replied, ‘ Friend,’ on which the 
sentinel called for the countersign. . 
‘I will give it to you when we get on 
board,’ replied Captain Drew, who, by 
this time being close to the vessel, 
boarded her on the starboard gangway, 
and, from an over anxiety in his crew 
to follow him, it so happened that for 
more than a minute he was the only as- 
sailant on the pirate’s deck. Captain 
Drew then encountered five men, one 
of whom fired his musket close to his 
face, but missing, he (Captain Drew) 
immediately cut him down. 

‘Captain Drew then disabled another 
of the pirates, and, with the flat of his 
sword, drove the other three before 
him, occasionally hastening them with 
the point ; he made them step from the 
vessel to the wharf. 

“By this time Lieutenant McCormack 
had boarded on the starboard bow, 
and, it being so dark that he could not 
recognize the men he found there, he 
asked them ‘if they were friends or 
enemies.’ One of them replied, ‘An 
enemy,’ and immediately firing, shot 
him through the left arm. Lieutenant 
McCormack instantly cut this man 
down. Several of the pirates then 
fired upon Lieutenant McCormack and 
wounded him in five places; yet, in 
spite of this, he effectually disabled 
another of them, and then, sinking 
from the loss of blood, the vessel was 
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carried. Captain Drew immediately 
ordered a party of his men to cut her 
off. It was, however, found that she was 
moored to the wharf by chains from 
the bow and quarter, which it required 
nearly fifteen minutes to unloose. 
“During this delay the American 
guard stationed at the inn above Fort 
Schlosser turned out and commenced 
firing upon the assailants; in conse- 
quence of this, Lieutenant Elmsley, R. 
N., headed a volunteer party of sixteen 
men, armed with nothing but their cut- 
lasses, advanced about thirty yards 
towards them, and, forming a line, they 
gallantly stood there to protect the 
vessel against the American riflemen 
until the chain-cables were cast off. 


“The crew now returning to their re- 
spective boats, towed the vessel from 


the wharf, but, the current irrevocably 
drifting her towards the Falls of Niagara, 
Captain Drew, assisted by one man, 
set her on fire, and, as soon as she was 
fairly towed into the stream, the as- 
sailants, finding she was more than 
they could hold,‘let her go, and, giving 
her three British cheers, they rapidly 
pulled away for their own shore, while 
the pirate steamer slowly glided toward 
her doom.”* 

All along the frontiers, extending 
through the Canadas, the United States 
and Great Britain, during the years of 
1837 and 1838, war and rumors of war 
filled the air, and intense excitement 
disturbed the people. On the twenty- 
seventh of February news came that the 





* McLeod, on his trial, proved an a/idi and was 
discharged. Undoubtedly he was not one of the 
assailants of the Carvoline.—[Ep. 
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** Patriots” had passed over into Canada 
on the twenty-fourth instant; were driven 
back into the United States and dis- 
armed by General Brady, American 
general. On the first of March news 
came that the “‘ patriots ” were preparing 
to enter Canada and establish them- 
selves there on the whole extent of the 
frontier ; that Brockville had already 
been taken and about one hundred im- 
prisoned “‘ Patriots ” had been liberated. 

“‘ News reached Cleveland November 
14, 1838, that the Patriots have again 
risen in the Lower province of Canada ; 
that the tri-colored flag has been perma- 
nently hoisted for liberty or death.” 

When the time came which the vacil- 
lating leaders had secretly enjoined 
upon their misguided followers to “ be 
ready at an hour’s warning,” the fatal 
movement was made. 

Nelson, at the head of about three thou- 
sand “Patriots,” executed his part of the 
plan with skill and energy, taking Naper- 
ville with one hundred and fifty British 
soldiers prisoners, and capturing several 
thousand stands of arms. Bill Johnson 
dashed across the border near Prescott, 
captured several unarmed steamboats, 
and smashed things generally in his im- 
petuous and go-ahead style. Major 
Guinne, United States army, in com- 
mand of a small steamer, with a volun- 
teer crew, among whom was Captain 
(now Major-General) James A. Potter, 
then a topographical engineer, gave 
chase to Bill Johnson, but he escaped 
their-vigilance after burning the steamer 
Sir Robert Peel. But Colonel Bierce 
was not so successful. There had been 
traitors in his camp, and the secret plan 
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of his attack had evidently been di- 
vulged, and the Canadian authorities, 
with the codperation of the United 
States troops stationed at Detroit for 
that purpose, or rather to prevent a 
breach of the neutrality laws, were pre- 
pared to defeat them. The almost tragic 
history of the “ traitor ’’ and his method 
of gaining information will form another 
chapter of this narrative. 

According to the “ plan” the steam- 
boat Constitution, of about five hundred 
tons burthen, owned and commanded 
by Captain Gillman Appleby, was to 
stop at Cleveland on the night previous 
to the proposed attack. While there 
five hundred men were to go on board 
quietly, and in squads too small to at- 
tract attention, thence to proceed up 
the lake to the little unfrequented port of 
Black River, some eight or ten miles dis- 
tant. Here Captain Harvelle and Col- 
onel Southerland were to have in readi- 
ness, on a large and shallow-draft scow, 
five hundred armed and picked men 
who were to run out, halt the steamer 
and take her by pretended force from 
Captain Appleby, run her into Malden, 
on the Canadian side of the Detroit 
river, where they were to be met and 
sustained by one thousand more and 
take the fort and city by surprise. 

All this seems to have been well and 
cunningly devised, and the plan might 
have been a complete success at that 
time had not the “traitor” been at 
work disclosing every part of the 
scheme and Governer Sir Francis Bond 
Head in thwarting it. Acting on the 
information divulged by the “ traitor,” 
the Canadian authorities strongly forti- 
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fied Malden and largely increased the 
strength of the garrison. This was 
discovered by the “ Patriots’’ (rebels, 
as they were called by the loyalists of 
Canada) in time to prevent their utter 
defeat and cause them to haul off and 
abandon their attack on. Malden in the 
Upper province until temporary tran- 
quillity should again be restored. 

Meanwhile they used every exertion 
that ingenuity could devise to persuade 
both Canadian and American authori- 
ties that the reported or contemplated 
attack on Malden was false; that no 
hostile organization existed, and that 
nothing further could be done in the Up- 
per province. For several days, while 
the War of the Rebellion was raging in 
the Lower, all was peace and repose in 
the Upper province, and nothing oc- 
curred to the public eye to show there 
was such a thing as a rebel in the land, 
except the cruel assassination of Cap- 
tain Usher at his own house near 
Queenstown, Upper Canada, by two 
men who had escaped from the mur- 
derous destruction of the Caroline. It 
was reported that the man who shot 
Captain Usher had a brother killed on 
that ill-fated vessel and that Captain 
Usher was in command of one of the 
boats that captured and burned her. 

But, although everything seemed shut 
up in the bosom of oblivion, although 
a peaceful calm seemed to brood over 
the hostile camps of the insurgents, it 
was but the calm before the storm, the 
silence of the volcano before the heav- 
ing torrents of her destructive, burning 
lava. 

It was secretly reported to the offi- 
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cers at Cleveland that the “ Patriots” 
were to attack Malden on the night of 
the twenty-third of November. The 
authorities at Cleveland had no forces 
here to prevent it, should the informa- 
tion prove true. 

On the morning of the twenty-second 
of November the steamboat Constedla- 
tion, Captain P. Robertson, of five 
hundred tons burthen, came into the 
port of Cleveland with the steamer Con- 
stitution, Captain G. Appleby. The 
Constitution \eft port about noon, and 
though no sign was perceptible of her 
purpose, yet strong suspicions were 
entertained of her being deeply con- 
cerned in the plot. The steamer Con- 


stellation remained in port until about 
half past ten o’clock in the evening. At 
about nine o’clock about three hun- 
dred “ patriots” (menand their supposed 


leaders) filed out from the upper hall 
of Miller’s block, Superior street, in 
small squads of not more than four or 
five, generally but two. It was known 
that here was where the “ Hunters’ 
Lodges ’’ assembled to drill, receive 
instructions and devise secret plans, 
but with a peaceful and innocent out- 
ward appearance. From the hall they 
went on board the Constellation so peace- 
fully and quietly that the people had no 
suspicion of their designs. At half past 
ten all were on board, about five hun- 
dred in number all told, each provided 
with a good musket, two pistols and a 
bowie-knife. The steamer immediately 
left port. 

After about an hour’s absence she 
was.brilliantly illuminated, presenting 
the appearance, to an observer at Cleve- 
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land, of a solid mass of fire. In a mo- 
ment all was darkness; not a beam of 
light appeared to show the direction she 
was about to steer. 

“The design is reported to be, to go 
direct to Detroit, there to join about 
two thousand men now organized in the 
interior, thence to march in battle 
array through the country to the Detroit 
river, cross over by the means already 
provided and make a desperate attack 
upon Malden. General Bierce, Colonel 
Scott, Colonel Williams and John R. St. 
John are reported to be the principal 
leaders of the expedition.” 

News was received about this time that 
the “ Patriots ’’ had made a fierce at- 
tack upon Prescott. About two hundred 
armed men passed over from Ogdens- 
burgh and took possession of a large 
stone wind-mill and several other build- 
ings, under the command of the brave 
Polander, General Von Shultz. A Brit- 
ish force of about one thousand regulars 
and militia attacked them on the four- 
teenth and fifteenth of November, with 
great spirit, but were repulsed with 
severe loss. On the morning of the six- 
teenth four armed steamboats opened a 
Severe fire with heavy artillery, and 
at the same time a force of one thou- 
sand men attacked the insurgents by 
land. General Von Shultz and his 
little band . 

‘ ‘* Fought long and well, 

They strewed the ground with victims slain.”’ 
but they did not conquer. 

General Von Shultz, it was reported, 
fought hand to hand with the soldiers 
with wonderful strength and skill, dis- 
abling all who came within reach of his 
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flashing sword. , But the struggle was 
hopeless and désperate — re-enforce- 
ments did not come to their relief as 
promised. Their friends at Ogdens- 
burgh saw with terror their desperate 
condition, their certain destruction. 
They, at the great hazard of their ‘lives, 
sent over several boats to bring them 
off. But General Von Shultz refused 
to accept the proffered relief, declaring, 
“‘We ask no favors of that kind. We 
are determined té conquer or die.” _ 

To hold out much longer was impos- 
sible. One more tremendous rush was 
made upon them, too powerful to be re- 
sisted, and they were all killed or taken 
prisoners. They were treated as pirates 
and rebels, and several were executed 
as such. 

Great anxiety was felt concerning 
the éxpedition up the lake. Know- 


ing the daring spirit of the leaders, 
unless their men deserted them in 


the hour of trial (and many, knowing 
something of the character of their men, 
believed such would be the case), it was 
believed generally that they would per- 
manently plant the tri-colored flag on 
the walls of Malden and “revenge” the 
disaster at Prescott. In that case.a ral- 
lying point would be gained and Canada 
would be free. Vain hope, if hope there 
was. Official news soon came that the 
“ Patriots’? crossed over from Detroit 
only three hundred strong. Five hun- 
dred more were to have joined them, 
but were prevented and disarmed by the 
United States authorities, who appeared 
to be posted and prepared, and ready 
to prevent a breach of the neutrality 
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laws. ¢ But the little squad of two hun- 
dred who escaped the vigilance of the 
authorities took Sandwich, attacked 
and burned the barracks, killed thirty 
soldiers and one officer, with a loss of 
two men killed and three wounded. 
After taking Sandwich they burned a 
steamboat belonging to the loyalists, 
and then filed off up the river after 
having been joined by two hundred 
Canadian insurgents on that side. 
About three hours afterwards they 
were pursued by a detachment of five 
hundred regulars from Malden, who, 
however, were soon recalled at the top 
of their speed, the officer in command 
suspecting that the apparent retreat up 
the river was only a ruse to draw them 
away from Malden while a larger force 
should attack it in its weakened condi- 
tion. But such was not the case. It 
had become evident to the leaders that 
the end of the rebellion was near at 
hand. It had been publicly announced 
that General Winfield Scott was ordered 
to the frontier with full powers to put a 
stop to all illegal organizations on the 
American side of the boundary line ; to 
suppress all infractions of the neutrality 
laws and treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain, and, if possi- 
ble, quell all disturbing elements and 
establish peace. With that purpose in 
view he had, doubtless, sent to General 
Brady, in command of the United 
States forces at Detroit, special orders, 
on which direct action was already 
visible. Hence they saw the danger of 
being caught between two fires. Noth- 
ing was left those who had not already 
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been arrested but to disperse at once 
and hurry back to their individual 
homes, wherever such homes might be, 
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looking &s innocent and as free from 
war-paint as John Rogers, the martyr. 
D. W. Cross. 


[To be continued.| 





EARLY SLAVERY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


AT the date of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, African slavery existed in all 
the English colonies in North America. 
The number of slaves was about three 
hundred and fifty thousand. The 
greater part of them were. in the 
southern colonies—not because of any 
superior sensitiveness as to any wrongful- 
ness of slavery on the part of the people 
of the north, but mainly because the cli- 
mate of the north was not so favorable to 
slavery as that of thesouth. At that time 
there was but little conscientiousness on 
the subject anywhere.* Good men in all 
parts of the world, of all shades of opinion 
on other subjects, were a unit as to the 
righteousness and expediency of human 
chattelism. 

The number of negro slaves in Penn- 
sylvania was never very great. In 1756 
there were in Virginia about one hundred 
and twenty thousand slaves ; in the rest of 
North America there were about one hun- 
dred and seventy-twothousand.+ Of this 
latter number we may assume that five- 
sixths were in the southern colonies ; of 





*It is interesting to know that the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was one of the earliest and most 
earnest of English abolitionists. No abler argu- 
ment has ever been made against slavery than that 
dictated by him in ‘Boswell’s Life,’ Chapter XLII. 


. tJohn Esten Cooke's ‘Virginia,’ p. 367. 


the remainder Pennsylvania had her share. 
From the beginning of the settlement by 
William Penn, the Quakers had made fre- 
quent attempts to extinguish slavery in the 
colony. In 1686 a testimony against slav- 
ery was presented to the Yearly Meeting, 
by a company of German Quakers. ‘Pray 
what thing in the world,” say they, ‘‘ can 
be done worse towards us, than if men 
should rob or steal us away, and sell us for 
slaves to strange countries, separating 
husbands from their wives and children? 
Being now this is not done in the manner 
we would be done by, therefore we contra- 
dict, and are against this traffic of men- 
body. And we who profess that it is not 
lawful to steal, must, likewise, avoid to 
purchase such things as are stolen, but 
rather help to stop this robbing and steal- 
ing if possible.”{ However, as the min- 
utes of the meeting record, “It was ad- 
judged not to be so proper:for this meet- 
ing to give a positive judgment in the case, 
it having so general a relation to many 
other parts, and therefore at present they 
forbear it.” From time to time similar re- 
monstrances were presented in the Qua- 





t‘Notices of Negro Slavery,’ by Edward Bettle, in 
the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol. I., p. 413. To this sketch, with notes 
etc., by Edward Armstrong, I am much indebted. 
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ker meetings ; and finally “to the influ- 
ence of their precept and example, to their 
moral weight in the community, and the 
untiring zeal and activity with which they 
prosecuted this work of benevolence, is 
mainly to be attributed the abolition of 
slavery in Pennsylvania.” 

In the year 1712 an act was passed by 
the assembly ‘‘to prevent the importation 
of negroes or Indians into the province,” 
but it was immediately repealed by the 
council in England. The English govern- 
ment at no time favored the attempts or 

‘the wishes of the colonists to rid them- 
selves of the incubus of slavery. This 
was the principal reason that the assembly 
of Pennsylvania made so little effort to 
meet the views of the early abolitionists. 
As Bettle remarks: ‘ The hostility of the 
English government to any supposed en- 
croachment on the trade of the country, 
even in human flesh, appears to have been 
sufficient to prevent any further attempts 
to abolish this cruel traffic.” 

Many of the slaves in Pennsylvania 
were employed at the iron forges. Israel 
Acrelius, in his ‘ History of New Sweden,’ 
written about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, says: ‘A good negro is bought for 
from thirty to forty pounds sterling, which 
is equal to fifteen hundred or two thousand 
of our dollars, koppar mynt. Their cloth- 
ing may amount to seventy-five dollars, 
koppar mynt, their food, 325 ditto—very 
little, indeed, for the year. The negroes,” 
he adds, “are better treated in Pennsyl- 
vania than anywhere else in America.” But 
negro slavery wasnot the only form of serv- 
itude in Pennsylvania and other colonies, 
particularly at the north, in those times. 
White people were sold into bondage just 
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as absolute and as degrading, with only 
this difference—that in their case their 
slavery was for a term of years instead of 
for life. This made it none the less dread- 
ful while it lasted ; indeed, in their case it 
was even more dreadful, because of their 
finer and more sensitive organization. 
These unfortunates were immigrants, called 
“ Redemptioners,” mostly from Germany 
and Ireland, who were not able to pay the 
price of their passage from the old coun- 
try, and were sold into a species of slavery 
for the amount of their passage money. 
In this way families were often s¢parated 
for years, and even forever, and compelled 
to endure the hardships and humiliation 
of enforced labor.* Acrelius remarks that 
a white servant “costs three hundred and 
fifty dollars, koppar mynt”—evidently for 
the year—“ and his food is estimated at 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars more 
of the same coinage ”—so that his food 
was no better than that of the negro slave, 
while nothing is said as to his clothing— 
perhaps he was required to clothe himself. 

There was still another species of white 
slavery in the north—a species that has 
continued on down even to our own times, 
namely, the system of “ binding out” boys 
and girls to service, and indenturing ap. 
prentices. The hound boy or girl and the 
indentured apprentice were as much slaves 
for the time being as were the blacks; 
and the Fugitive Slave law was not more 
rigorous than the law that enabled the 
master to pursue his absconding servant 
or apprentice and reclaim him, wherever 
he might be found. The. apprenticeship 
system in the north was made a powerful 





**Historical Journal,’ June, 1887, p. 48. 
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argument in favor of black slavery by the 
politicians of the south. 

“ You rob a human being of his liberty,” 
says Mr. Sharpe, in a novel of thirty-five 
years ago. ‘‘ You appropriate his time. 
That you’ve no right to do.” 

“You do it at the north,” replies Mr. 
Walworth. ‘I have mentioned one case 
already, that where orphans are bound out 
for no crime but poverty, by the overseers 
of the poor. Your apprenticeship law also 
recognizes the principle ’’—with more to 
the same effect.* 

It is*but justice to the memory of some 
of the early Quaker abolitionists of Penn- 

. sylvania, that they should receive some 
personal notice at our hands. One of the 
earliest and most prominent was Benja- 
min Lay. Hewas of English birth, and 
had been aseaman. He had lived some 
time at Barbadoes, where his soul had 
been so much distressed by the unhappy 
condition of the blacks, that he left that 
country and came to Pennsylvania. Here 


he found the same system in vogue. In, 


1737 he published his work “on slave 
keeping.” Lay seems to have been a man 
of fiery energy, over-zealous, and to have 
rather hurt his cause by the severity and 
intemperateness of his attacks. He died 
in 1760, in his eightieth year. To the 
close of his long life he continued to pre- 
sent the cause of the oppressed. ‘“ He 
was a man of a strong and active mind,” 
says Bettle, “of great integrity and up- 
rightness of heart, and one who, no doubt, 





*See ‘ The Cabin and Parlor,’ by J. Thornton Ran- 
dolph. Chap. XVI. The laws relating to appren- 
tices and children bound out to service, I believe, are 
still on our statute-books, though in practice they 
have about fallen into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude,” 
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acted from what he conceived to be the 
dictates of his conscience.” 

A more distinguished champion than 
Lay was John Woolman. He was born 
in New Jersey in 1720. He was a manof 
noble mind and heart. At an early age 
hiscompassion and sense of justice towards 
the slave were aroused, and he spent his 
life in endeavoring to obliterate the blot of 
slavery from the land. In 1746, and 
again in 1757, he traveled extensively 
through the colonies, everywhere testifying 
against slavery. In 1753 he published 
the first part of his ‘Considerations on 
Keeping Negroes ;’ in 1761 this was fol- 
lowed by a second part. In 1772 he went 
to England, where he continued his efforts 
in behalf of the oppressed Africans; but 
his labors came to an end shortly after his 
arrival in that country. Hedied at York 
in 1772, aged fifty:two years. He left a 
character of singular sweetness and vir- 
tue. Bettle thus sums it up: 

We think it may be safely assetted that, for self- 
denial, purity of manners ‘and conversation, firm, 
consistent and persevering prosecution of duty, and 
zealous and enlightened benevolence, he has rarely 
been equaled, and perhaps never excelled. 

Anthony Benezet also distinguished him- 
self among the early Pennsylvania aboli- 
tionists. He was born in France in 1713. 
At an earlyage he was taken by his parents 
to England, where he remained until early 
manhood. In 1731 he emigrated to Phil- 
adelphia. In his person he combined, 
says Bettle, “in an eminent degree, shin- 
ing virtues, excellent talents and indefati- 
gable industry.” At first, upon his arrival 
at Philadelphia, he engaged in business, 
but after a few years he conceived the idea 
that his proper vocation was_ instruction. 
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He accordingly established a school in his 
adopted city, which was long eminent 
among the educational institutions of the 
country. ‘ 

Benezet was approaching middle life 
when his mind first became powerfully in- 
terested in the African race. He began 
his philanthropic career by opening an 
evening school for the free instruction of 
the Negroes of the city. At the same 
time he employed his pen in the news- 
papers in their behalf. In 1762 he pub. 
lished ‘An Account of that Part of 
Africa Inhabited by the Negroes.’ This 
was succeeded five years later by a more 
pertinent work, entitled ‘A Caution and 
Warning to Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies on the Calamitous State of the En- 
slaved Negroes.’ The labors of no man 
of that age were more earnest or effective 
in the cause of the slave than were Bene- 
zet’s. He presented the subject on all 
its sides, discussed it in all its bearings, 
and succeeded in enlisting the sympathy 
and codperation of many who became 
the earnest friends of the oppressed Afri- 
cans. Benezet died in 1784, in his 
seventy-first year. 

All this time the abolition sentiment 
in Pennsylvania was growing. In Novem- 
ber, 1778, the vice president of the as- 
sembly brought the subject again before 
that body. ‘In divesting the state of 
slaves,” he says, “you will equally serve 
the cause of humanity and policy, and 
offer to God one of the most proper and 
best returns of gratitude for his great de- 
liverance of us and our posterity from 
thraldom ; you will also set your charac- 
ter for justice and benevolence in the 
true point of view to all Europe, who are 
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astonished to see a people eager for liberty 
holding Negroes in bondage.”* Nearly 
a year later President Reed again pre- 
sented the matter to the assembly. 
“ Honored will that state be in the an- 
nals of history,” he says, “which shall 
first abolish this violation of the rights of 
mankind, and the memories of those will 
be held in grateful and everlasting remem- 
brance, who shall pass the law to restore 
and establish the rights of human nature 
in Pennsylvania.” 

The act of assembly providing for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the state, 
was finally passed on the first of 
March, 1780. The act was drawn up by 
George Bryan, vice-president of the as- 
sembly. In the course of the preamble, 
he says: 


We esteem it a peculiar blessing granted to us, 
that we are enabled this day to add one more step 
to universal civilization, by removing, as much as 
possible, the sorrows of those who have lived in un- 
deserved bondage, and from which, by the assumed 
authority of the kings of Great Britain, no effectual 
legal relief could be obtained. Weaned by a long 
course of experience from those narrow prejudices 
and partialities we had imbibed, we find our hearts 
enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men of all conditions and nations ; and we conceive 
ourselves at this particular period extraordinarily 
called upon, by the blessings which we have received, 
to manifest the sincerity of our profession, and to 
give a substantial proof of our gratitude. 


The gist of the enactment is found in 
the following paragraphs : 


(x) That all persons, as well Negroes and Mulat- 
toes as others, who shall be born within this State 
from and after the passing of this act, shall not be 





* Bettle’s ‘ Notices,’ continuation by Armstrong, 
p. 405. Dr. Johnson's rather insolent question was 
not altogether unwarranted: ‘‘ How is it that we 
hear the loudest ye/~s for liberty among the drivers 
of Negroes?” 
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deemed and considered as servants for life, or slaves ; 
and that all servitude for life, or slavery of children, 
in consequence of the slavery of their mothers, in 
the case of all children born within this State from 
and after the passing of this act as aforesaid, shall 
be, and hereby is, utterly taken away, extinguished, 
and forever abolished. 

(2) That every Negro and Mulatto child, born 
within this State after the passing of this act as 
aforesaid (who would, in case this act had not been 
made, been born a servant for years or life, or a 
slave), shall be deemed to be, and shall be, by virtue 
of this act, the servant of such person, or his or her 
assigns, who would in such case have been entitled 
to the service of such child, until such child shall 
attain unto the age of twenty-eight years, in the 
manner and on the conditions, whereon servants 
bound by indenture for four years are or may be re- 
tained and holden. 


Other sections provide for the regis- 
tering of slaves, and so forth ; and further 
it was enacted: 


That no man or woman of any nation or color, 
except the Negroes or Mulattoes who shall be regis- 
tered as aforesaid, shall, at any time hereafter, be 
deemed, adjudged, or holden within the territories 
of this commonwealth, as slaves or servants for life, 
but as free men and free women ; except the domes- 
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tic slaves of delegates in Congress from other states, 
foreign ministers, etc.* 

Under this law African slavery soon 
died out: ‘The white bondage of various 
species referred to above, had died or was 
dying a natural death. 

In 1790 there were 3,737 slaves. 

In 1800 ‘ Maree eg 

In 1810 : “6 795 

In 1820 211 

In 1830 67 

Between 1830 and 1840 the last vestige 
of African slavery in Pennsylvania seems 
to have disappeared. More lately it has 
been abolishéd in all parts of our country. 
The pendulum has swung to the opposite 
The danger to society at pre- 
in the claim to too much 


extreme. 
sent lies 


liberty, and the scouting of all authority. 
T. J. CHAPMAN, 





* * Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.’ 
By Alexander James Dallas. Vol. I. pp. 839-841. 
For the use of this volume I am indebted to the 
gentlemanly attention of Mr. Percy G. Digby, the 
librarian of the Pittsburgh Law library. 
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For some years prior to the organi- 
zation of this society, the value and 
importance of such an institution had 
been fully foreseen and measured by a 
few—and I think it may safely be said 
by only a few—of our citizens. Some 
of them were men whose birth began 
almost with the first settlement at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga; others ante- 
dated its birth as a village; the most 
of them were older than the city, and 
all were men of intelligence, progres- 
sive in their natures, broad of view, 
comprehensive in idea, farseeing and 
reaching in grasp, while a few were 
especially given to historical study and 
investigation and scientific and anti- 
quarian research. Outside of these, this 
small circle, it seemed to have but few 
friends, but they were steadfast, perse- 
vering and undismayed through all the 
struggles and adverse fortunes incident 
to its beginning. Cromwell said to the 
painter of his portrait: ‘Put in every 
wrinkle and wart; paint me asI am.” 
To the men who took the initial step 
in the formation of this association, 
the background and coloring all were 
full of “gorgeous hues and glowing 
2 
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tints.” To the customary salutation, 
“Good day,” of an acquaintance, Ben 
Jonson replied: ‘Sir, it may be pro- 
pitious, but the atmosphere is humid 
and the sky nebulous.” And so, though 
the atmosphere surrounding these faith- 
ful, earnest men may have been damp 
and the horizon dark, yet they knew 
that it was only in a-storm that the 
rainbow appeared. They had a cor- 
rect appreciation and full comprehen- 
sion of both the magnitude and im- 
portance of the undertaking. There 
were then living in their midst men and 
women who, on their first arrival, found 
here only Indians and a wilderness. 
Referring to this period, a worthy 
member of this society has said : 


The early emigration to Ohio represented in its 
composition fully and adequately the spirit of the 
Union. On her fruitful soil the culled grain from 
New England, the middle states and the south was 
sown, and the product was a race of giants. If 
these emigrants were not versed in the learning of 
universities and colleges, they had been educated at. 
a higher academy. The prominent elder men had 
been soldiers of the Revolution, and the young men 
had graduated in that school of self-sacrifice, noble- 
ness and exalted patriotism, which eminently fitted 
them to become the founders and builders of a state. 
In looking back to that time, they seem to resemble 
in appearance the great trees of the virgin forest 
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which covered the land, and not the smaller timber 
of a second growth. 

From these early settlers, these 
sturdy, hardy pioneers, much of histori- 
cal interest and value could be obtained 
and secured, and the aim of the found- 
ers of this society was to provide the 
means and facilities for its preservation 
and to render it of usefulness and inter- 
est to present and future generations. 
And so we have here the simple articles 
of their simple, honest,lives, the plain 
implements of plain industry, now cher- 
ished “ relics ’’—the spinning wheel, the 
swift, the reel, the hetchel, the flax 
wheel, the swingling knife, the neck- 
yoke, the warming pan, the tin oven, 
the tin lantern, with its ‘“‘ grater ’’ ap- 
pearance, the charcoal foot-stove, the 
keg canteen, the tongs and long-handled 
iron shovel, the andirons, the crane and 
hooks, the iron and brass candlesticks, 
the snuffers and tray, the pewter platter 
and spoons, the wooden trencher, the 
sand-box—instead of “ blotters,’ the 
wafers instead of self-sealing envelopes, 
the quill, the hour-glass, etc. 

The plan of organization of the pres- 
ent Western Reserve Historical society 
was first suggested by C. C. Baldwin, 
its present president, while he was vice- 
president of the Cleveland Library 
association, now Case library, early in 
the year 1866. Of this, Colonel Whit- 
tlesey, who furnished material for an 
article published in the ///ustrated De- 
troit News of December, 1881, says : 

A slight reference to the Historical society of 
Cleveland will give an insufficient idea of its im- 
portance, not only as an enduring monument to the 


zeal of its founders, but as showing how much may 
be accomplished in so short a period of time. The 


\ 
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society originally comprised about twenty persons, 
organizing in May, 1867, upon the suggestion of 
Mr. C. C. Baldwin, the present secretary. The real 
work fell upon Colonel Whittlesey, Mr. Goodman, 
and Mr. Baldwin—Mr. Goodman devoting nearly 
all his time until 1872. His death in the same year 
was a serious loss to his colleagues and the interests 
of western history. 

There had been previously a pioneer 
society which held large and enthusi- 
astic annual meetings at Newburgh. 
But the interest died away, and the 
society languished and became practi- 
cally atanend. It seemed to Mr. Bald- 
win that there should be a society 
formed with somewhat different ends, 
and so organized and planned that its 
work done should be preserved. 

During the next year of the associa- 
tion, 1886-7, the plans were perfected, 
and at the annual meeting of May 7, 
1867, amendments were made to the 
constitution of the Library association 
authorizing the formation of depart- 
ments, historical and scientific, and so 
planned that while each department 
would be quite distinct and separate, 
yet, if such untimely fate should befall 
it as befell the Pioneer society, its col- 
lections would be preserved by the 
library. 

The Kirtland Society of Natural His- 
tory, though separately organized, finally 
fell into the same plan, and its rooms 
are now in connection with the Case 
library. 

The records read : 


On Thursday evening, April 11, 1867, a meeting 
was held in the directors’ room of the Cleveland 
Library association, on Superior street, near Seneca, 
at which were present the following persons : Colonel 
Charles Whittlesey, Joseph Perkins, Judge John Barr, 
H. A. Smith, Charles C. Baldwin, attorney-at-law, 
and Alfred T. Goodman. The object of the meet- 


* 
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ing thus assembled was to take steps towards the 
formation of a historical society in the city of 
Cleveland. The meeting was not organized ina formal 
way, but Colonel Whittlesey acted as chairman. 
A discussion was held as to the name the association 
should take, the following being finally adopted, 
viz.: ‘‘ The Reserve Historical Department of the 
Cleveland Library Association.” Judge Barr, Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Perkins expressed themselves 
favorable to this name. 

Further discussion was had upon the objects of 
thefassociation, manner of organizing it permanently, 
etc.. which was of great interest. 


Of those present at this first meeting 
Judge C. C. Baldwin alone survives. 
The amendment above referred to was 
offered at the annual meeting, in the 
following May, of the Cleveland Library 
association. Article V, under which 
this society was organized, was adopted 
at the annual meeting, May 7, 1867, 
and reads as follows: 


Section 1. Historical and scientific depart- 
ments of this association may be organized upon 
the written application of ten members, who, with 
their associate members in such department, shall, 
for the management of the same, elect a board of 
nine curators. 

Section 2. After the first election three members 
of said-board shall be elected annually, all of whom 
shall hold office until others;are elected to succeed 
them. Said board shall elect a president of said 
depart cnt and three vice-presidents and such other 
officers as may be required by the by-laws of this 
association, and shall make report of their proceed- 
ings to the board of directors ten days previous to 
the annual election of this association. 


Pursuant to the constitutional amend- 
ment, adopted May 7, 1867, authoriz- 
ing special departments, an historical 
section was drawn up by C. C. Baldwin, 
inaugurated on the twenty-eighth of 
May by the following paper, signed by 
the requisite number of members : 


To the Board of Library Directors : 
The undersigned members of the Cleveland Li- 
brary association hereby associate ourselves as a 
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department of history and its kindred subjects in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the amended con- 
stitution, and agree to proceed immediately to or- 
ganize said department by adopting the proper rules 
and regulations and the appointment of officers. 
[Signed] M. B. Scott, Samuel Starkweather, 

A. T. Goodman, J. C. Buell, 

Peter Thatcher, Henry A, Smith, 

W.N. Hudson, C. W. Sackrider, 

J. D. Cleveland, J. H. A. Bone, 

George Willey, Joseph Perkins, 

E. R. Perkins, A. K. Spencer, 

John H. Sargeant, H. B. Tuttle, 

W. P. Fogg, C. C. Baldwin, 

George R. Tuttle, T. R. Chase, 

Charles Whittlesey. 


The Cleveland Library association, 
from which this society derived its legal 
existence, was incorporated in 1848, 
the purpose being, as stated, for a 
library and an annual course of lec- 
tures. This was, for many years, the 


only public library in Cleveland, and 


was of great benefit to the community 
in an educational sense in both its 
functions as a library and in its lec- 
tures. It is the outgrowth of a society 
organized in 1811 by sixteen persons, 
citizens of the village, none of whom are 
now living, but who left their mark and 
impress on the community.* The War 
of 1812, and the financial depression 
incident thereto, effected its dissolution. 
In 1833 a number of those who were 





*They were as follows: William Gaylord, Abijah 
Hewit, James Kingsbury, Alfred Kelley, John Lan- 
terman, David Long, Daniel Mosher, Elias Murray, 
Harvey Murray, Nathan Perry, James Root, George 
Wallace, John Walworth, Samuel Williamson, 
Matthew Williamson, Stephen King. This was 
three years prior to the incorporation of Cleveland 
asa village. The year previous, J8ro, it numbered 
eighteen families, the total population being fifty- 
seven persons. So, in 1811, about one-fourth of 
the entire population were members of the first 
Cleveland library. 
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instrumental in its formation in 1811 
were yet living and organized a lyceum, 
and in 1835 a reading-room association 
was formed in connection with and in 
addition to it, and in 1836 the Young 
Men’s Literary association was formed 
for library purposes. In 1843 this was 
dissolved and the books, some eight 
hundred volumes, in part found their 
way into the present library. In 1845 
the work was again taken up under 
the same name, which continued until 
1848, when it became a corporation 
under its present name. 

The historical society in its young 
days found some substantial pecuniary 
friends. Mr. John F. Warner died 
about the time it was organized and by 
his will gave it five hundred dollars, as 
lately the sister of Mr. Warner has 
done. These are the only pecuniary 
legacies ever made toit. That of Mr. 
Warner was very useful indeed in the 
infancy of the society. 

Other gentlemen who have made 
liberal gifts are Mr. William J. Gordon, 
haply still living, who gave one thou- 
sand dollars towards the endowment of 
ten thousand dollars. The late Joseph 
Perkins contributed another one thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Perkins time and 
again made smaller contributions, and 
was always ready with his purse. He 
reprinted at the time of the funeral of 
General Garfield Tract No. 20 (Gen- 
eral Garfield’s Address on the His- 
tory of the Northwest), and always 
subscribed liberally to any especial 
purpose or object of the society. 

His advice was always valuable and 
his friendship strong, He was desirous 
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that the society should have an entire 
building of its own. 

By far the most liberal friend of the 
society was the late Leonard Case. He 
preferred at first that the society should 
have its rooms in his block—since 
donated by him to the Case library. It 
was thought best to locate in the new 
block of the Society for Savings, that 
society in building its fire-proof 
edifice having built and arranged the 
whole of the third story for the society, 
and on the most liberal terms, alike 
honorable to itself and the gentlemen 
directing it, and beneficial to the public. 
Mr. Case’s interest continued, and it 
would be impossible to give an accu- 
rate account of his kindnesses. It was 
characteristic of Mr. Case that he 
never intended his charities to be 
counted. He authorized the purchase 
of a library, and with Mr. Case as cap- 
italist and Dr. Elisha Sterling to select 
it, the library rapidly grew and was 
selected with exceeding skill. Mr. 
Case never stopped because a book 
would cost money. If it was of value 
to the society, price was no hindrance. 
Mr. Case gave towards the endowment 
the sum of: three thousand dollars. 
His subsequent gifts were large and 
valuable, and were generally given in a 
very characteristic manner. 

Once when there were many volumes 
of unbound newspapers, he asked, 
“Why don’t you get those bound ?” 
and on reply, said, ‘‘ Send them to the 
bindery and the bill to me.” 

The bill was several hundred dollars. 
Once he asked; “ Would not you like 
some Indian photographs ?” 
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The result was the donation of a 
couple of thousand of photographs of 
persons and other matters pertaining to 
aboriginal life, a collection of which it 
was said there were only ten in the world. 

In similar manner he caused to be 
made and presented the fine models of 
cliff dwellings and other monuments 
of antiquity which ornament the rooms. 

At one time he presented the fine 
copy of Lord Kingsborough’s ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of Mexico,’ with the voluminous 
copies in colors of the picture-writing 
of the Aztecs. It is in nine immense, 
finely bound folios and was published, 
it is said, at over one thousand dollars. 
Mr. Case did many more other liberal 
things. 

Other large donorsto the library have 
been its late president, Colonel Charles 
Whittlesey,* who gave it his library, se- 
lected through. many years and con- 
taining many books relating to Ohio 
and other states, which could not well 
be duplicated, and the present presi- 
dent, Mr. Baldwin, who has given it 
hundreds of volumes, worth more than 
a thousand dollars. Among the books 
donated by Mr. Baldwin is the fine 
hand-painted folio edition, in three im- 
mense folio volumes, of Hall & Mc- 
Kenny’s ‘Indians.’ This copy was the 
property of William I.. Marcy, secre- 
tary of state. A similar copy was 
priced a few months ago in New York 
at two hundred and fifty dollars. 

A gentleman who should also be 
mentioned in this connection is the 
Honorable R. M. Stimson of Marietta, 
to whose learning, generosity and kind- 





* See portrait on opposite page. 


ness the society is greatly indebted for 
its quite full collection of rare and old 
state documents and other rare books. 
The rare union of ability, learning 
and kindness in the donor made the 
service unique. 

The historical department adopted 
the by-laws, which were unanimously 
accepted and ratified on the’ fifth of 
‘June, 1867, by the directors of the 
Library association, after which the 
officers provided for were elected. By 
resolution of the library directors, the 
splendid fire-proof room, twenty-nine 
feet by one hundred and twenty-five, in 
the savings bank, is especially devoted 
to the purposes of history, mechanical 
arts, specimens in natural history and 
natural science, maps, manuscripts, 
likenesses of the pioneers, relics, en- 
graved views, etc., constituting a valu- 
able museum. 

The following officers were chosen: 

President, Charles Whittlesey; vice-president, M. 
B. Scott; secretary, J. C.. Buell; treasurer, A, K, 
Spencer. 

£x-oficio curators for one year: Peter Thatcher, 
A. K. Spencer, Amos Townsend. 

Curators for one year: J. C. Buell, H. A. Smith ; 
curators fortwo years: C. C. Baldwin, M. B. Scott; 


curators for three years: Joseph Perkins, Charles 
Whittlesey. 


After the selection of the above 
named officers for the government of 
the society, there were adopted the 
following by-laws : 


1. This department shall be knownas ‘‘ The West. 
ern Reserve Historical Society,” the principal object 
of which shall be to discover, procure and preserve 
whatever relates to the history, biography, genealogy, 
antiquities and statistics connected with the city of 
Cleveland and the Western Reserve, and generally 
what relates to the history of Ohio and the Great 
West. 
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2. The officers of this department shall be a 
president, three vice-presidents, secretary and 
treasurer, to be appointed by the curators, who shall 
hold their offices for two years, and until their 
successors are appointed, and whose duties shall be 
such as usually pertain to such offices. 


The following persons desiring to 
become members of the society then 
signed their names to the constitution 
and by-laws: 


Charles C. Baldwin, M. B. Scott, Henry A.’ 


Smith, Joseph Perkins, Samuel Williamson, Charles 
Whittlesey, A. T. Goodman, Harvey Rice, John D. 
Crehore, George Mygatt, L. E. Holden, H. M. 
Chapin, C. F. Sherman, Samuel Starkweather, F. M. 
Backus, D. H. Beardsley, S.V. Willson, Joseph Ire- 
land, G. C. F. Hayne, Jacob H. Smies, J. S. 
Kingsland, P. H. Babcock. 


Twenty-one were they in number, and 
all, in their various professions and 
occupations men of prominence and 
merit. Of this number fifteen, at least, 


have closed their earthly career and 
the activites of life. 

During the first year of the existence 
of the society several meetings were 
held at the residences of curators for 


social and literary intercourse. On 
Wednesday evening, March 11, 1868, 
on the call of the president, a meeting 
was held, when several matters of a 
business nature received attention. J. 
C. Buell, secretary, tendered his resig- 
nation of such office, to fill;which C. C. 
Baldwin was elected. At this meeting 
a committee, consisting of the president, 
Colonel Whittlesey, H. A. Smith and J. 
D. Cleveland, was appointed to devise 
the best means of raising funds to fur- 
nish the hall of the society, and to ex- 
pend the’means so raised in such man- 
ner as they might think best. At the 
end of the first year, or in May, 1868, 
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the curators, as required by the consti- 
tution, made their first annual report to 
the Cleveland Library association. It 
gives an intelligent idea of the progress 
that had been made and of the interest 
felt and manifested. 

The report was written by Curator 
C. C. Baldwin, and is as follows : 

“ Possession of the room assigned to 
this and the reference department,which 
occupies the entire third floor of the 
savings bank, was given by the bank on 
the first of November last. The room 
seems, in all respects, all that can be 
desired. The war relics belonging to 
the Library;association are stored there 
with a few rare and valuable works on 
history, designated for reference, to- 
gether with donations of books, maps, 
pamphlets, manuscripts,newspapers and 
curiosities, of which a partial list has 
been published, with the names of the 
donors. As yet, means have not been 
secured to fit up this room with cases, 
seats, etc., in order to display the articles 
already accumulated there. The cura- 
tors are well satisfied that when this is 
done and the room opened at regular 
hours, there is abundant material in the 
city and vicinity which can be gathered 
in, and it will be an attractive and use- 
ful part of the association. There is 
ample space for all the books of refer- 
ence, and for a department of mechani- 
cal arts and natural science, if the asso- 
ciation wishes it, whenever the proper 
furniture can be provided. The Histori- 
ical department has,*as yet, no endow- 
ment, nor hasit collected or disbursed 
any funds. A plan of endowment was de- 
vised and two thousand dollars pledged 
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to it by two gentlemen of this city on 
condition that twenty thousand dollars 
should be raised, of which the savings 
bank was to be made trustee. The 
bank declined to assume the trust, and 
there the matter rests. A committee 
has also been appointed to solicit a 
smaller subscription for present use by 


this department. One of our citizens, 


has expended fifty dollars in copying 
old and imperfect manuscript, of which 
about six hundred pages are now tran- 
scribed, Contributions of valuable 
articles, books, relics, portraits, old 
newspapers and pamphlets are offered 
almost every day, all of which are care- 
fully stored in the historical rooms. We 
have reason to hope that, before another 
year expires, the collection will be 
properly arranged and an annual in- 
come secured for its regular increase. 
Such collections, when put in order and 
opened to the public, accumulate with 
great rapidity. At the close of this first 
year the records show that there were 
fifty-nine annual members ; correspond- 
ing, fifty-one.” 

The officers for 1868 were: Presi- 
dent, Charles Whittlesey ; vice-presi- 
dent, M. B. Scott; secretary, C. C. 
Baldwin ; treasurer, A. K. Spencer ; 
ex-officio curators for one year, E. B. 
Chamberlin, A. K. Spencer ; two years, 
Samuel Williamson, J. H. A. Bone; 
three years, C. T. Sherman, C. C. Bald- 
win, 

During the year meetings were held 
at various times at the residences of 
members, when interesting and valua- 
ble papers were read and discussions 
of great benefit took place. Among the 


subjects considered were ‘“ The Loca- 
tion of Pine Point, the Seat of Major 
Wilkins’ Shipwreck, November, 1763.” 
Mr. Baldwin exhibited a map, Charle- 
voix’s works, 1744, locating this point 
at the east point of Rondout, on the 
Canada shore. ‘The Evidences of 
Man’s Antiquity in the United States,” 
by Colonel Whittlesey ; ‘“‘ The Location 
of the Iroquois,” by C. C. Baldwin. By 
October, 1868, one hundred and fifty 
dollars had been appropriated by the 
“military committee of Cuyahoga 
county” at the suggestion of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bingham, a member of that com- 
mittee, to secure cases in which to dis- 
play military relics; and of donations 
of articles to the museum and library 
there were from William Bingham one 
book-case and sofa, also similar articles 
by William J. Boardman, esq., and a 
case for minerals from Dr. Theodatus 
Garlick. A committee had been ap- 
pointed to solicit memberships and 
steps taken to procure and issue cer- 
tificates of same, and the society 
seemed to be making good, substantial, 
if not rapid, progress. For a year or 
more weekly meetings were held for 
“‘ social intercourse ’’ and the transac- 
tion of such business as was necessary. 
At the close of the second year, May, 
1869, the president, Colonel Whittle- 
sey, made an interesting annual report, 
showing the condition of the society at 
that time and its future prospects. The 
following is taken from that report : 


Possession of the rooms of our society commenced 
November 14, 1867. It is ample, fire-proof and 
without its equal inthe city. About the time of our 
moving into the room, the county commissionérs, 
under authority from the legislature, authorized 
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the Honorable Samuel Williamson to expend five 
hundred dollars in recovering the papers of the 
Connecticut Land company. Judge John Barr 
had procured some of them many years since which 
he had placed in my keeping, to which I had added 
others from time to time. We were able to 
secure more of the field notes, maps and papers of 
the company. We hope to secure more from the 
descendauts of the first proprietors, among whom the 
original field books of the interior surveys of the 
townships are dispersed. , 

We have from various sources procured seven of 
the earliest manuscript maps of the city of Cleve- 
land, commencing in 1796 and extending to 1806. 
Their value as historical papers is very great. Of 
maps of townships and counties extending to the 
year 1797, we have about one hundred, Of the early 
field books we have twenty-four, and quite a number 
of other papers, books, records and accounts. It is 
also a part of our purpose to make a complete col- 
lection of city, county and state maps, city direc- 
tories and all gazetteers for the state of Ohio. Of 
books that relate strictly to our local and state his- 
tory, we have one hundred and fifty volumes, 
most of which are extremely rare. We have 
in manuscript several hundred pages of his- 
torical matter. I believe we have all the engraved 
views of Cleveland hitherto published; also a paint- 
ing by Joseph Parker taken in 1839 for the late C. 
M. Giddings, esq., representing the northwest 
quarter of the public square at that time, presented 
by General A. S. Sanford. The relics of the mound 
builders, the red men, and of their successors, the 
white pioneers, accumulate faster than we have con- 
veniences to exhibit them. A large number of min- 
erals, ores, specimens of metals and of fossils are 
ready for use when we can provide room for them. 
In the department of natural science we expect the 
co-operation of the Cleveland Academy, which is 
one of our early institutions, and has already a val- 
uable collection. 


The work of the society in the diffusing 
of historical matter by print, does not 
appear alone in its own publications. 
We do not refer to the great use made of 
the library from time to time by writers 
for newspapers, magazines and histo- 
ries. 

The enthusiasm of Colonel Whittle- 
sey, excited by the plans for the for- 
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mation of the society, led to the pub- 
lication of his ‘ History of Cleveland,’ 
which appeared almost as soon as the 
society was born. The remainder of 
the edition of this valuable chronicle 
of northeastern Ohio is now owned by 
the society. 

That bright and much lamented sec- 
retary of the society, Mr. Alfred T. 
Goodman, wrote a valuable series of 
‘Lives of Ohio Governors,’ which ap- 
peared in newspapers and never in 
book form, as they should. Mr. Good- 
man also edited with much and learned 
introductory and editorial history one 
of the society’s manuscripts, procured 
for it in London by the late John La- 
throp Motley. This valuable volume 
of one hundred and twenty handsome 
pages was printed for William Dodge 
by Messrs. Robert Clarke & Company 
of Cincinnati, and the remainder is 
now owned by them. It is entitled: 
‘Journal of Captain William Trent, 
from Logstown to Pickawillany, A. D. 
1752, now published for the first time, 
from a copy in the archives of the 
Western Reserve Historical society, 
Cleveland, Ohio, together with letters 
of Governor Robert Dinwiddie. An 
historical notice of the Miami confed- 
eracy of Indians; a sketch of the En- 
glish post at Pickawillany, with a short 
biography of Captain Trent, and other 
papers, never before printed. Edited 
by Alfred T. Goodman, secretary West- 
ern Reserve Historical society, 1871.’ 


HEART’S JOURNAL. 


In 1885 Joel Munsell’s Sons of Al- 
bany, New York, published the journal 











of Captain Jonathan Heart, on the 
march with his company from Connec- 
ticut to Fort Pitt, in Pittsburgh, 1785, 
to which was added the Dickinson- 
Harmar correspondence of 1784-5, the 
whole illustrated with notes, and pre- 
ceded by a biographical sketch of Cap- 
tain Heart. This was edited by the 
well-known historical writer, Consul 
Willshire Butterfield of Madison, Wis- 
consin, the matter having been furnished 
by this society, which possesses a copy 
of the original famous journal. 

At this meeting the election of officers 
for the ensuing year was as follows: 
President, Charles Whittlesey; vice- 
president, M. B. Scott; secretary, A. 
T. Goodman ; treasurer, George A. 
Stanley. 

ST. CLAIR PAPERS. 

Some time in 1868 Mr. Goodman, 
secretary, became aware that there 
were in existence valuable papers and 
documents of Major-General Arthur St. 
Clair, the first governor of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. They were found 
to be in possession of Mr. Robert Gra- 
ham of Atchison, Kansas, who married 
a granddaughter of General St. Clair. 
The society realized the importance of 
securing to the state and country these 
papers, and it took immediate action in 
the matter. A meeting’ was called at 
which the sum of about one hundred 
dollars was pledged for the expense of 
making an examination, and, in the 
event of not being able to make the pur- 
chase, to make copies and extracts. At 
this point in the proceedings Mr. Gra- 
ham died and his son, Robert St. Clair 
Graham, was appointed executor of the 
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estate, and informed Mr. Goodman that 
the papers had been inventoried and 
appraised at five thousand dollars. This 
seemed a large sum for this society to 
raise, and the aid of the state was 
sought. Governor Hayes was personally 
interviewed and his codperation secured 
by recommending an appropriation for 
the purchase. Meanwhile Mr. Graham 
had become impatient, and announced 
his determination to make an immediate 
disposal of them. He advertised them 
for sale in Cincinnati and eastern pa- 
pers, which resulted in a general interest 
being awakened and of action being 
taken by eastern historical societies. 
Officers of this society went to Colum- 
bus, urging the necessity and importance 
of their being secured to the state. One 
bill after another, making what was 
considered liberal appropriation, was 
introduced, but failed to pass both 
houses of the legislature. But finally 
both bodies agreed upon a bill, and the 
object was at last attained. Mr. Good- 
man at this time records in our records : 

It is, perhaps, unpardonable in me to have referred 
at such length to this subject, but I thought it would 
be right and proper that a full history of the negotia- 
tions for securing to the state the St. Clair papers, 
should be preserved among the archives of this soci- 
ety, more especially so for the reason that to this so- 
ciety belongs the honor of having taken an active 
and prominent part in advocating and obtaining the 


first appropriation ever made by the legislature of 
Ohio for exclusively historical purposes, 


Creditable in the extreme was it to 
this society. True.it is that because of 
its intelligent and persevering efforts, 
the general historian and especially the 
student of Ohio and northwestern 


history, can find in nearly every con- 
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siderable library throughout the land 
those two large octavo volumes, aggre- 
gating nearly thirteen hundred pages 
—‘ The Life and Public Services of 
Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of the Revo- 
lutionary War, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and Governor of 
the Northwestern Territory,’ so ad- 
mirably arranged and so excellently 
edited by William Henry Smith, esq., 
and published by Robert Clarke & 
Company of Cincinnati in 1882. 


MARGRY PAPERS. 


The most important publication of 
original matter relating to the history of 
the west for many years is the Margry 
papers, a collection of original docu- 
ments in the French language, published 
at Paris with the help of congress, in 
seven large volumes. Thismost valuable 
collection of papers had been known 
for years. It belonged to Mr. Pierre 
Margry, who, by the offices he had held 
and his taste and learning for many 
years, had been facilitated in_ its 
acquirement. Three of the large vol- 
umes relate to the early discoveries in 
the west, being largely dovoted to La 
Salle. 

Mr. Francis Parkman had more know- 
ledge of this collection than any other 
American, and had matured plans for 
its publication which were frustrated 
by the Boston fire. 

With Colonel Whittlesey, the presi- 
dent of the Western Reserve Historical 
society, originated the plan pursued by 
which congress subscribed for five 
hundred copies of the work, which in- 
sured the publication—an enterprise 
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warmly aided by O. H. Marshall of 
Buffalo, and especially by the powerful 
influence of Mr. Parkman. 

The society interested General Gar- 
field and Mr. James Monroe, then in 
congress. General Garfield was especi- 
ally active, and some account of the 
matter in his own words is the preface 
to Tract No. 20, an address by General 
Garfield. 

Since the death of Colonel Whittlesey 
was received a warm letter of acknowl- 
edgment from Mr. Margry, written with- 
out knowledge of his decease, to an- 
nounce to him first of any in America, 
the’completion of Mr. Margry’s task. 

The importance and the history of 
the undertaking may be gathered from 
the fourth volume of the Narrative and 
and Critical History of America on page 
242, and also from the address of 
General Garfield referred to. 

A review of the first volume of the 
book by C. C. Baldwin, then secretary 
of the society, was published as Tract 
No. 34 of the publications of this 
society, in which quite extended trans- 
lations were made on_ important 
topics. It was a laborious work and 
one of great literary merit as well, on 
account of which it’received much 
commendation from scholars through- 
out-the country. 

These volumes must ‘give a new 
stimulus and opportunity for that most 
delightful form of historical study— 
original investigation. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


On entering the large rooms of the 
society, occupying the whole of the 
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third floor of the building for the So- 
ciety for Savings, the first impression 
conveyed is usually one of surprise at 
the display. The room is thoroughly 
filled ; near the entrance are the last 
memorials of our late lamented Presi- 
dent, General Garfield, in his lifetime 
an earnest life member of the society. 
There rests the dais upon which he 
rested at the immense funeral cere- 
mony at Cleveland, at its head the 
portrait then displayed,* and below the 
famous lines : 

Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won, 

Now comes rest. 

The story of the lines will be found in 
the Society’s Tract No. 57. They were 
translated from the Latin lines : 

‘* Cursus vitee bene actus, 
Opus vitze omne factum, 
Laurus vite acquisita, 
Mene venit quies,” 
paneled in a window upon a lithograph 
of General Garfield. 

The whole of the Latin lines were 
afterward found and translated into 
English by a member of the society, be- 
fore it was found that the Latin was 
itself a translation from the English and 
the original lines written by Dr. E. H. 
Parker of Poughkeepsie, New York. 

The re-translation is so wonderfully 
like the original that we place them side 
by side, but the similarity became nec- 
essary in using the same metre and 
necessary short Saxon words : 





* Refusing generous dffers for this fine portrait, 
Mr. Ryder, its owner, also a life member, presented 
it to the society. 


ORIGINAL. 
Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work all done, 
Life’s victory won, 


LATION. 
Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
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MR, BAUDER'S RETRANS- 


Now cometh rest, Now comes rest+ 


Sorrows are o’er, All troubles o’er, 

Trials no more— ‘ We strive no more— 

Ship reacheth shore, Ship touching shore, 
Now cometh rest, Now comes rest. 


Faith yields to sight, 

Day conquers night— 

From Christ comes light, 
Now comes rest, 


Faith yields to sight, 

Day follows night— 

Jesus gives light, 
Now cometh rest. 


Wea while wait, Brief time we wait, 

But soon or late For soon or late 

Death ope’s the gate, Death swings the gate, 

Then cometh rest. Then comes rest. 

Other memorials of General Garfield 
are wreaths presented by foreign nations 
for his funeral, and skillfully preserved. 
That presented in the name of Queen 
Victoria has an elegant frame carved of 
British oak, taken from an old bridge 
built and opened to commemorate the 
battle of Waterloo, and presented by the 
Sons of St. George of Cleve'and. 

Around the walls are portraits, views, 
old maps, and other articles too numer- 
ous to mention. There is a fine oil 
portrait, by Miss Ransom, of Colonel 
Whittlesey, to whom the society is. so 
much indebted. Also an original oil 
portrait of J. R. Giddings, by the late 
Alonzo Pease. One can see how the 
Cleveland Grays and the public square 
appeared in 1839. The residents of 
Toledo can see how that city appeared 
in 1812, ina graphic painting owned by 
Judge Baldwin. The descendants of 
pioneers will find many photographs, 
The student will find a fac-simile of the 
famous Rosetta stone, which solved the 
enigmas of Egypt’s hieroglyphics. There 
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are a valuable and very fine series of 
models of the cliff cities of the south- 
west, with Montezuma’s well and the 
National park. 

Other fine models are there, by Mr. 
Herkimer and Dr. Sterling of Cleveland. 
Inscription rock at Kelley’s Island, and 
other curious matters. 

The collections of flints, stone knives, 
hammers, badge-wands, pipes and pot- 
tery of ancient man is very large. 

Here are the relics of the early copper 
miners, including what is, perhaps, the 
only tool of wood left of these old wor- 
thies, an original wooden shovel, a cut of 
which appears in the Smithsonian publi- 
cation of Colonel Whittlesey’s work on 
ancient mining in Lake Superior. The 
ancient pottery covers—vases from 
Lake Superior, many from the more 
central parts of the Mississippi valley, 
and fac-similes presented by Ex-Pres- 
ident Hayes, as well as a fine collection 
of fac-similes of the Pueblo pottery col- 
lected by the governmental expedition, 
and presented by the late Leonard Case. 

A large and fine collection, showing 
what one may do, is the “ D. C. Bald- 
win collection,” presented, case and 
contents, by Mr. D. C. Baldwin of 
Elyria, who was largely assisted in its 
collection by Mr. John E. Cole, now of 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

It contains many things found in 
Lorain county, including a fine vase 
from the vicinity of a shelter cave, and 
many rare finds in bone. A beautiful 
quartz knife is so transparent that print 
is readily read through it. Other bone 
implements are from imperial Rome and 
beautifully cut, while vastly rude are 
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remains from the lake dwellings . of 
Switzerland. 

Masonic gentlemen may look with 
interest upon a pipe tomahawk of iron, 
inlaid with silver Masonic emblems. 
Other silver emblems are let into the 
restored handle. On the end is in- 
serted “Captain Charlo.” The whole 
was found in a mound in Lucas county. 

Who was Captain Charlo, who un- 
doubtedly owned this pipe more than a 
century ago, and who finally rested his 
bones and his pipe in a mound ? 

One interest attaching’ to the Elyria 
case is the many relics from a few locali- 
ties, so that the student can get good 
knowledge of the finds of the localities. 

This interest attaches still more to 
the large, though not showy, collection 
of things made by Henry N. Johnson, 
esq., at Kelley’s island, and presented 
by him to the society, and which, 
when the society has more room, de- 
serves separate and clear display in the 
manner of the National Museum of 
Washington. 

The names of a large number of 
donors will be found on the various 
articles exhibited. 

Interesting are the old gunstocks 
and barrels, bayonets, the surgeon’s 
knife and the silver spoon marked I. 
C., relics of the unfortunate march of 
Colonel Bradstreet in 1764. The rusted 
surgeon’s knife is not so sharp as those 
of flint from Ohio, and of obsidian 
from Mexico not far off. 

At the left of the entrance, in a high 
wall case, is the collection of antiques 
and eastern curiosities donated by the 
well-known author of ‘ Arabistan,’ Col- 
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onel W. P. Fogg—and named from him 
the “‘ Fogg Collection.” Itis described 
by him in Tract No. 24, entitled, ‘ Do- 
nations by W. P. Fogg.” 

There may be seen eastern and an- 
cient idols; images of Venus, once more 
handsome than now ; an ancient wine 
jar,taken from the bottom of the Avgean 
sea with sponges adhering to it. The 
jar may have been there for the whole 
of the Christian era, and is certainly in 
form like those in use in Anno Domint. 
There are silks and vases, fans and 
shades—curious things, the names of 
which are only known to the learned. 
There is a seal and amulet from the 
mummies, translated by the late George 
Smith ; and what will interest all, a 
brick from Babylon, made in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, as proved by his 
name and titles thereon. 

But we cannotenumerate. Even the 
skies have contributed, and in one case 
will be found’ a massive meteor which 
fellin Muskingum county of this state.* 

There are many war relics. A tor- 
pedo from Charleston harbor, and 
wonders of all kinds of interest to old 
soldiers. 

The coin collection is large and was 
partly described in Tract No. 45. 
written by Mr. Johnson, for many 
years chairman of the coin committee. 

There will be found coins ancient 





* It fell near the village of Concord, about noon, 
on the last of May, 1860, It was secured by Mr. J. 
Grummen immediately after its fall. It is the fourth 
fragment of that meteor in the order of weight. The 
other large ones were purchased by Marietta college, 
another by Yale, and a third by the medical college 
of Louisville, Kentucky. As it approached the earth 
its brilliancy was almost equal to that of the sun. 


and modern—Amyric, Roman,medizval 
and early state American—from the 
Pine Tree shilling down to the coins of 
1887. 

A valuable accession to this depart- 
ment came under the will of the late 
Henry Goodman and was handed over 
to the society not long since by his 
executor, Mr. John G. White. 

A fine set of casts of the Napoleon 
medals was presented by the late Dr. 
Garlick. These are carefully put up 


in boxes.t 
LIBRARY. 


To give any adequate description of 
the library is too large a task. For 
over twenty years it has been se- 
lected to satisfy the student of history 
and tell him such things as other 
libraries could not. If he wants pre- 
historic man, Colonel Whittlesey was 
a high original authority, and the col- 
lection of early and late books on that 
subject is full and well selected. 

The discoveries are represented by 
many original and reprinted books, in 
English, French, Dutch and Spanish. 

The collection of early foreign books 
on America is unusually full. 

The early travelers, Indian adven- 
tures, wars, are all there, early and 
late ; the general history of the United 
States, its settlement, wars, union and 





+Among other things of historic interest belonging 
to the society is the large gun, a thirty-two pounder, 
in the northeast quarter of the public square, 
captured by Commodore Perry in the naval action 
on Lake Erie, September 10, 1813. It was donated 
by Foot, Moore & Company of Detroit, in June, 
1872, and, through the efforts of Dr. E. Sterling. 
transported free of expense to us by the com- 
missioners of public grounds of Cleveland, 
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disunion, statesmanship and biogra- 
phies. The department of biography 
is especially full of Ohio. 

Then there are the county histories 
and atlases; hundreds and hundreds 
of volumes of newspapers, early and 
late. 

The society has something of a col- 
lection of books on the late war, but 
not as full as it should be. The heroes 
of the late “ unpleasantness ’’ have been 
careless of their history. 

It is inrpossible to describe a library 
like this, so great is the individuality in 
the contents of a special library care- 
fully selected from two continents for 
many years. There are many rare and 
valuable books. Mr. Case paid sixteen 
dollars for a single pamphlet for its 
shelves, and the society sold for thirty 
dollars a single twelve mo. duplicate. 


The publications of the state of Ohio 
are very full and have had the careful 
attention of Honorable R. M. Stimson 
of Marietta, formerly the state librarian. 

Often,are there people in the library 
from the various counties of the state, 
who are almost always substantially 


helped. Does one wish to know of his 
own personal ancestors? No where in 
the state is there so good a chance. 
The department of genealogy has 
cost very little nioney, but is quite a 
library. Mr. C. O. Scott donated the 
‘Genealogical Register,’ complete 
until the decease of his father; the 
present president, volume nine, so 
that there is to be found the only com- 
plete copy of the ‘ Register’ in a public 
library in Cleveland. The late Joseph 
Perkins donated Mr. Savage’s ‘ Genea- 
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logical Dictionary,’. worth, when he 
presented it, forty dollars. Many gene- 
alogies have been obtained by donations 
from the present president, Judge Bald- 
win, who acquired them by exchange 
for his own books or by purchase. 

There have been many other donors 
to this department, for the genealogist 
has a kindly disposition, so that 
whether one wishes to know what the 
solemn old worthies of New England, or 
of the Revolution did, what did con- 
gress or the Nation, what did the peo- 
ple of his own state, or what or howdid 
his own great-great-greatgrandfather, 
he is pretty sure to get his information. 

It is, however, to Ohio, its peoples, 
its territory and its history, that the 
society has specially given its atten- 
tion. And indeed it has commenced 
at thebeginning of that history. 

The ancient enormous sheet of ice 
that extended over the vast north 
crossed Ohio, and so marked its agri- 
culture, its lands and its life, that an 
adept can easily find the line. 

The friends of the society paid the 
member of that eminent scientist, a life 
member of the society, Dr. G. F. Wright 
of Oberlin, in locating the line of the 
divide on every man’s farm which it 
crossed. 

Man then lived in Ohio as lived 
glacial man in Europe. 

One of the publications of the society 
was Professor Wright’s book, with maps 
not only of states, but of each county 
which it crossed. The book was of so 
much interest that a synopsis of it was 
published by the state and a reprint by 
he neighboring state of Pennsylvania. 
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The work was appreciated at Wash- 
ington, and Professor Wright has spent 
his leisure time for some years since in 
the service of the United States geolog- 
ical survey, fixing the shores of the 
ancient lake which covered the whole 
valley of the Ohio to Cincinnati, where 
was the ice dam over five hundred feet in 
height, and in other investigations. 

The library contains about seven 
thousand volumes of bound books, one 
thousand pamphlets and four hundred 
magazines unbound. 


NEWSPAPER FILES. 


The bound volumes of newspapers 
number one thousand and fifty-six. We 
have on deposit the Herald and Plain 
Dealer of this city from the origin of 
those papers, the former in 1819, the 
latter in our files since 1842. A very 
valuable collection in this line is a 
complete set, to 1870, of the Western 
Reserve Chronicle, embracing  thirty- 
seven volumes, a gift from the late 
Joseph Perkins. The Chronicle was a 
continuation of the Zrump of Fame, 
a paper started in Trumbull county 
during the War of 1812 by Thomas D. 
Webb. A file of the latter was also pre- 
sented by Mr. Perkins, which, with the 
Chronicle, gives a complete local history 
of Trumbull county from 1812 to the 
date above mentioned. Probably an- 
other similar collection cannot be 
found on the Reserve. We also have, 
through Dr. E. Sterling, complete ‘vol- 
umes of the New York Herald during 
that interesting period in the Nation’s 
history, the War of the Rebellion. The 
historian, Macaulay, said: “The only 
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true and correct history of a country 
can be learned from its newspapers.” 

The publications of ‘this society are 
called tracts, of which the seventy- 
third is now being printed—an illus. 
trated book upon the archeology of Ohio 
by Professor M. C. Read of Hudson, 
Ohio. 

The early tracts though valuable in 
matter are plain in form. The series 
was the result of natural growth and the 
help of the newspapers. Many of them 
were struck off in double column from 
the type used in printing the same 
matter in the daily journals, and it is 
to the generosity of the newspapers of 
Cleveland that many of them owe their 


existence. 


In that manner much valuable matter 
has been preserved at very small ex- 
pense. 

In this manner were tracts furnished 
by the Herald, Plain Dealer and especi- 
ally by the Cleveland Zeader, which in 
its earlier and most needy days dealt 
especially kindly with the Historical 
society. 

All these papers also have united 
in getting as complete sets as can 
be of their files for the society. 

Although the printing on poor paper 
with type from the journal has ceased, 
the title tracts still remains, and the > 
student of Ohio history could not well 
afford to lose the unpretentious “tracts.” 
These earlier tracts contained much of 
the most valuable writings of Colonel 
Whittlesey, the first president, who cared 
little for fine paper or handsome type, 
but who was an encyclopedia of rare 
information. : 
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Of these publications, nine relate to 
the War of 1812, and were edited by 
Colonel Whittlesey. 


EXCHANGES. 


We have on our exchange list nearly 
all the principal societies in America, 
as well as some foreign societies ; like- 
wise individuals, from whom we receive 
in exchange for our publications and 
duplicates that we may have, much val- 
uable matter. In September, 1872, we 
received through the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington, a request to lend 
our aid in filling up the large and 
ancient library at Strasbourg, in Alsace, 
which was nearly destroyed during the 
siege. A large box was sent which was 
cordially received and gratefully ac- 
knowledged. Thus were we able, with- 


out impairing our own usefulness, from 
our surplus, to render assistance to a 
deserving institution in the old world. 


MAPS. 


The society is fortunate in having 
made a splendid collection of maps, 
numbering over eight hundred, a col- 
lection probably not excelled in the 
west. Many of them were selected by 
Judge Baldwin, as were also many of 
our rare and valuable books, in Paris 
and Amsterdam in 1872, which year he 
spent in travel on the ‘“ Continent.” 
We have maps of a very large number 
of the townships on the Reserve, which 
have been carefully pasted upon muslin 
and bound in an immense folio volume. 
Most of these could not be duplicated 
at any price, being the originals made 
by the surveyors for the Connecticut 
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Land company. The early maps ot 
Cleveland and vicinity are very fre- 
quently consulted by attorneys to 
determine and settle the early title to 
the land. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

The collection of autographic memo- 
rials of distinguished men is large and 
numbers many interesting specimens of 
chirography, among which are those of 
Governor Samuel Huntington, John 
Adams, John Heckewelder, James Mad- 
ison, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Andrew Jackson, Albert Galla- 
tin, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Salmon P. Chase and 
James A. Garfield. 

The society needs more room. To 
satisfactorily exhibit and place for 
utility and convenience what we now 
have, requires at least four times the 
amount of space now used. From this 
statement the reader will conclude that 
the society has “‘ grown ”—accumulated 
rapidly. And yet its founders did not 
“ build better than they knew.” They 
laid foundations deep and broad. The 
structure has risen with strong and 
steady pace ; it is not inharmonious or 
unsymmetrical of proportion. It is 
hoped thatsome body, with large heart 
and purse, recognizing our merit and 
remembering that we are one of Cleve- 
land’s most worthy and deserving insti- 
tutions, will come forward and “ lay the 
topmost stone.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership of the society at 
the present time is: Patrons, five ; 
annual members, one hundred and 
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seven ; life members, seventy-four ; and 
corresponding members, seventy-seven. 
The present officers are: President, C. C. Bald- 
win; vice-presidents, D. W. Cross, W. P. Fogg, 
J. H. Sargent, Sam Briggs ; elective curators, C. Cc. 
Baldwin, Rutherford B. Hayes, Stiles H. Curtiss ; 
to May, 1888, Douglas Perkins, Charles Whittle- 
sey; to May, 1889, Levi F. Bauder, Peter Hitch- 
cock, Henry N. Johnson; trustees of invested 
funds, Honorable William Bingham, Honorable R. 
P. Ranney, Honorable C. C. Baldwin ; permanent 
curators, William J. Boardman, William Bingham, 
Benjamin Stannard, James Barnett, George A. Tis- 
dale; secretary, D. W. Manchester; treasurer, 
John B. French ; librarian, D. W. Manchester. 


Mention should be made of the fol- 
lowing persons who have been librari- 
ans of the society: Mrs. Miranda 
Milford, Miss C. M. Seymour, Miss E. 
S. Dockstader, Mrs. J. C. Schermerhorn, 
Mr. H. N. Johnson, Mr. C. E. Wheeler, 
Mr. D. Holmes, all faithful and useful ; 
especially have the services of Mr. 
Johnson been of incalculable benefit to 
the society in a great variety of ways. 

Colonel Charles Whittlesey, the first 
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president, had most excellent qualifica- 
tions for the position, and gave to its 
duties great zeal and efficiency. He 
was able to devote nearly his entire time 
to its interests, and its success and use- 
fulness are largely due to him. He 
died October, 1886.* Said Judge Bald- 
win in his memoir of Colonel Whittlesey: 
‘‘By his learning, constant devotion 
without compensation from that time 
(1867) to his death, his value as inspir- 
ing confidence in the public, his wide 
acquaintance through the state, he has 
accomplished a wonderful result.” In 
November following, Judge Baldwin, 
whose portrait accompanies this article, 
was elected to the presidency. 
D. W. MANCHESTER. 





* This society, in the resolutions passed by it in Oc- 
tober, 1886, on the death of Colonel Whittlesey, re- 
quested Judge Baldwin to prepare a memorial. It 
has been published as Tract No. 68, and also ap- 
peared in the February, 1887, number of the MAGA- 
ZINE OF WESTERN History. It is an elaborate 
and truthful sketch of an active life and worthy man. 
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“THE President of the United States 
directed a city to be laid out.”” These 
words are found in the act of the Maryland 
legislature bounding that part of the origi- 
nal District of Columbia which lay on the 
American side of the Potomacriver. They 
are historical words in a general as well 
as a special sense. They are also pro- 
phetic words, as we shall see. 

The Albany congress of 1754, which 
was an event of considerable importance 
in our constitutional history, sat in the 
town from which it takes its name. The 
congress of 1765, called to protest against 
the Stamp act and other British aggres- 
sions, met in New York. But Philadel- 
phia was the continental city of the revo- 
lutionary period. Situated on the Dela- 
ware river, it was easily approached from 
the sea, a circumstance of more signifi- 
cance one hundred years ago than now. 
It was accessible by land from both the 
north and the south, and was about equi- 
distant from New Hampshire and from 
Georgia. It was also one of the populous 
and wealthy cities of the time. Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia had about 
the same population, each one having 
from twenty thousand to twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Dr. Franklin, in com- 
menting on that provision of the plan of 
union of 1754 which required the grand 
council of the colonies to meet for the 
first time in Philadelphia, thus set forth 
the advantages which that city offered : 
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Philadelphia was named as being nearer the cen- 
tre of the colonies, where the commissioners would 
be welland cheaply accommodated. The highroads, 
through the whole extent, are for the most part 
very good, in which forty or fifty miles a day may 
very well be, and frequently are, traveled. Great 
part of the way may likewise be gone by water. In 
summer time the passages are frequently performed 
in a week from Charleston to Philadelphia and New 
York, and from Rhode Island to New York through 
the sound, in two or three days, and from New 
York to Philadelphia, by water and land, in two 
days, by stage, boats, and street carriages that set 
out every other day. The journey from Charleston 
to Philadelphia may likewise be facilitated by boats 
running up Chesapeake bay three hundred miles. 
But if the whole journey be performed on horseback, 
the most distant members, viz., the two from New 
Hampshire and from South Carolina, may probably 
render themselves at Philadelphia in fifteen or 
twenty days; the majority may be there in much 
less time.* 


These advantages made the Pennsylva- 
nia metropolis the natural meeting-place 
of the states in our heroic age. Naturally, 
therefore, the Continental congress was 
called to meet in the continental city by 
common consent. The first session lasted 
from September 5 to October 26, 1774. 
The congress reconvened in Philadelphia, 
May 10, 1775, and continued to hold its 
sessions there until December 12, 1776. 
At that time the British, having driven 
Washington out of New York and pene- 
trated the Jerseys, were making a bold 
push for Philadelphia. Generals Putnam 
and Mifflin, called into conference by the 
congress. strongly advised that it retire 





** Documents Illustrative of American History, 
1886, pp. 175, 176. 










THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


from the scene of so much danger. Con- 
vinced that warlike movements would pre- 
vent that quiet and uninterrupted attention 
to the public business which should ever 
prevail in the great continental council, 
congress adjourned to Baltimore. The 
danger having passed’ when the British 
drew back to New York after Trenton 
and Princeton, it returned in March of the 
next year, The near approach of the 
British in September, 1777, this time from 
the head of Chesapeake bay, again 
threatened danger, and an adjournment 
was made on the advice of Colone] Ham- 
ilton of Washington's staff. This was to 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Here congress 


sat one day, when, apparently thinking 
Lancaster insecure, it retired beyond the 
Susquehanna to York—(‘ Yorktown ” it is 
called in the journal). Sir Henry Clinton 


having abandoned Philadelphia early in 
June, 1778, congress returned to that city 
the second of July. Here it held its suc- 
cessive sessions until June, 1783, when an 
unfortunate occurrence sent the Conti- 
nental congress from Philadelphia, never 
to return. The war was over, but owing 
to the emptiness of the treasury the army 
was unpaid. A body of Pennsylvania 
troops, rendered desperate by their griev- 
ances, grossly insulted congress, first by 
sending it insolent letters, and then by 
surrounding, in a threatening manner, the 
state house in which it was sitting. Con- 
gress, unable to protect itself, appealed to 
the Pennsylvania authorities for protec- 
tion, and not receiving a reassuring reply, 
promptly adjourned to Princeton, New 
Jersey, in order (so the resolution runs) 
that “further and more effectual measures 
may be taken for suppressing the present 
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revolt and maintaining the dignity and 
authority of the United States.” From 
June 30 to November 4, 1783, Princeton 
was the seat of government. Then came 
a removal to Annapolis, Maryland, where 
Washington, who had disbanded the army, 
surrendered his commission and took 
leave of congress. November 1, 1784, a 
removal was made to Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. The two last removals were both 
made in consequence of steps that were 
being taken to settle the question of a 
National capital, of which more hereafter, 
On January 11, 1785, the congress met in 
New York, and there it continued to meet 
until it expired in the autumn of 1788. 
Here we may interrupt the narrative to 
state some facts concerning the close of 
the Continental congress. And, first, it 
never formally adjourned. October 10, 
1788, was the last day on which any business 
was done. The last motion related to west- 
ern lands, and was lost. On October 14 
two states attended ; on the fifteenth, four 
states ; on the sixteenth, two states ; on 
the twenty-first, two states ; with scattering 
delegates from other states. A state was 
not held ‘“‘ present ” unless a majority of 
its delegation were in attendance. The 
last entry in the journal begins: “ From 
the day above mentioned [that is, October 
21,] there attended occasionally,” and 


closes with the names of thirteen dif- 


ferent delegates from ten different states. 
Despairing of ever again securing a quorum 
these waiting delegates dispersed, and the 
old congress died. But secondly, the end 
of the Continental congress is as pathetic 
as its beginning is inspiring. Mr. Hildreth 
thus sums up what it had done, and de- 
scribes the manner of its death, 
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The dying embers of the Continental congress, 
barely kept alive for some months by the occasional 
attendance of one or two delegates, as.the day ap- 
proached for the new system to be organized, quietly 
went out without note or observation. History 
knows few bodies so remarkable. The long parlia- 
ment of Charles I., the French National assembly, 
are alone to be compared with it. Coming together, 
in the first instance, a mere collection of consulting 
delegates, the Continental congress had boldly seized 
the reins of power, assumed the leadership of the in- 
surgent states, issued bills of credit, raised armies, 
declared independence, negotiated foreign trea- 
ties, carried the Nation through an eight years’ 
war; finally, had extorted from the proud and 
powerful mother country an acknowledgment of the 
sovereign authority so daringly assumed and so in- 
domitably maintained. But this brilliant career had 
been as short as it was glorious. The decline had 
commenced even in the midst of the war. Exhausted 
by such extraordinary efforts—smitten with the curse 
of poverty, their paper money first depreciating and 
then repudiated, overwhelmed with debts which they 
could not pay, pensioners on the bounty of France, 
insulted by mutineers, scouted at by the public cred- 
itors, unable to fulfill the treaties they had made, 
bearded and encroached upon by the state authori- 
ties, issuing fruitless requisitions which they had no 
power to enforce, vainly begging for additional au- 
thority which the states refused to grant, thrown 
more and more into the shade by the very contrast 
of former power—the Continental congress sunk fast 
into decrepitude and contempt. Feeble is the senti- 
ment of political gratitude! Debts of that sort are 
commonly left for posterity to pay. While all eyes 
were turned—some with doubt and some with ap- 
prehension, but the greater part with hope and con- 
fidence—toward the ample authority vested in the 
new government now about to be organized, not one 
respectful word seems to have been uttered, nota 
single reverential regret to have been dropped over the 
fallen greatness of the exhausted and expiring Conti- 
nental congress.* 


Someone has called the congress of 
the Revolution and the- Confederacy 
peripatetic.” Counting Lancaster, it sat 
in eight different places, and in some 
of them more than once. Here they are 
in their order: Philadelphia, Baltimore, 





* History III. 547, 548. 
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Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, Philadel- 
phia, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, 
New York. And this was all in four- 
teen years. Over and over again, after it 
went to New York in 1785, were at- 
tempts made to bring the congress back 
to Philadelphia, even the state authorities 
extending urgent invitations; but the in- 
sult of June, 1783, and the supineness of 
the authorities in dealing with it, sufficed 
to defeat the movement every time it was 
brought forward. Still, with the exception 
of the two intervals of 1776-77 and 1777- 
78, Philadelphia was the seat of the con- 
tinental government to the close of the 
war. Moreover, by the direction of con- 
gress the Federal convention sat there in 
1787. There the first minister ever ac- 
credited to the young Republic was re- 
ceived, M. Gerard, in 1778. The great 
state papers of 1774, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confed- 
eration, the Federal Constitution, all 
emanated from that city. These facts 
justify our calling Philadelphia the conti- 
nental city of the revolutionary era. Fur- 
ther, had it not been for the double affront 
of 1783, it would certainly have been the 
meeting place of congress to the end of 
the confederation period, and most proba- 
bly the permanent capital of the Nation. 

That the Republic must have a fixed seat 
of government, if it was to live, was a 
foregone conclusion. A permanently peri- 
patetic government could never live. 
Further, the experience of June, 1783, as 
well as general reasoning, proved that 
this seat or capital should not be depend- 
ent upon local authority, but be fully un- 
der the jurisdiction of congress. The 
war over, congress took the matter up in 











earnest. On October 7, 1783, Mr. Gerry 
of Connecticut moved: ‘ That buildings 
for the use of congress be erected on the 
banks of the Delaware, near Trenton, or 
of Potomac, near Georgetown, provided 
a suitable district can be procured on 
one of the rivers, as aforesaid, for a Fed- 
eral town, and that the right of soil and an 
exclusive or such other jurisdiction as 
congress may direct, shall be vested in the 
United States.” A motion to strike out 
“near Trenton ’’ and “near Georgetown ’”’ 
carried, and a motion to add “the Hud- 
son”’ was lost. Finally, in some way 
that does not very clearly appear in the 
Journal, the Potomac was dropped. The 
resolution as adopted read: ‘ That build- 
ings for the use of congress be erected on 
or near the banks of the Delaware,’ etc. A 
motion to fix the site near Wilmington was 
negatived, but resolutions declaring that 
it should be “near the falls,” and that “a 
committee of five be appointed to repair 
to the Falls of Delaware” and “repott a 
proper district,’’ were carried. The next 
day a motion “to reconsider the resolu- 
tion of yesterday, by which the residence 
of congress is to be fixed near the Falls of 
Delaware, in order to fix on some other 
place that should be more central, more 
favorable to the Union, and shall ap- 
proach nearer to that justice which is 
due to the southern states,” was lost—the 

states lying east and north of the Dela- 

ware voting against, and those lying south 

of that river voting for the motion. But 

such was the dissatisfaction produced by 

the action of October that a few weeks later 

it was resolved “ that buildings be likewise 

erected for the use of congress at or near 

the lower Falls of Potomac or George- 
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town.” This resolution was introduced by 
the preamble: “ Whereas, there is reason 
to expect that the providing buildings for 
the alternate residence of congress in two 
places will be productive of the most sal- 
utary effects, by receiving the mutual con- 
fidence and affection of the states, therefore, 
etc.”” This dual scheme included this fur- 
ther feature: “‘ That until the buildings to 
be erected on the banks of the Delaware 
and Potomac shall be prepared for the re- 
ception of congress, their residence shall 
be alternately at equal periods, of not more 
than one year and not less than six 
months, in Trenton and Annapolis.” And 
it was in consequence of this action 
that the sessions were held at Annapolis 
and Trenton, us already related. But in 
that day, no more than in this, did resolu- 
tions build capitals. Another year wore 
away, when, December 20, 1784, the sub- 
ject was again brought up and discussed. 
It was declared expedient for congress to 
‘proceed to take measures for procuring 
suitable buildings to be erected for their 
accommodation,” but inexpedient, “ at 
this time; to erect public buildings at 
more than one place.” Three days later, 
after much dispute and a great deal of 
parliamentary maneuvering, the delibera- 
tions of the body were summed up in the 
following ordinance : 

Be it ordained by the United States in congress 
assembled, that the resolutions of the twentieth in- 
stant respecting the erecting of buildings for the use 
of congress, be carried into effect without delay; that 
for this purpose three commissioners be appointed, 
with full power to lay out a district of not less than 
two nor exceeding three miles square, on the banks 
of either side of the Delaware, not more than eight 
miles above or below the lower falls thereof, for a 


Federal town ; that they be authorized to purchase 
the soil, or such part of it as they may judge neces- 
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sary, to be paid at proper installments; to enter 
into contracts for erecting and completing, in an ele- 
gant manner, a Federal house for theaccommodation 
of congress, and for the executive officers thereof; a 
house for the use of the president of congress, and 
suitable buildings for the residence of the secretary 
of foreign affairs, secretary at war, secretary of con- 
gress, secretary of the marine and officers of the treas- 
ury ; that the said commissioners be empowered to 
draw on the treasury of the United States for a sum 
not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, for the 
purpose aforesaid ; that in choosing a situation for 
the buildings, due regard be had to the accommoda- 
tion of the states, with lots for houses for the use of 
their delegates respectively ; that on the twenty- 
fourth day of December instant, congress stand ad- 
journed to meet at the city of New York, on the 
eleventh day of January following, for the despatch 
of the public business, and that the sessions of con- 
gress be held at the place last mentioned, until the 
buildings aforesaid shall be ready for their reception. 


This ordinance is worth a careful read- 
ing for the light that it throws on the 
wants and the ideas of 1784 as compared 
with the wants and ideas of 1887. It put 
an end to the dual scheme, and also to 
the alternating sessions between Trenton 
and Annapolis. Beyond this, and carrying 
the congress to New York, nothing came 
of the ordinance. The three commission- 
ers were duly appointed, and they duly 
reported, but I cannot learn that their re- 
port was ever acted upon. Even after the 
removal to New York, a futile attempt was 
made to substitute the Potomac for the 
Delaware in the scheme. Congress had 
no money to meet demands far more 
pressing than this one ; and sectional feel- 
ing would no doubt have soon brought 
things to a stand-still, even if the work had 
been once begun. ‘“ Particularistic ” and 


‘“‘ dual’ tendencies were irresistible in the 
period 1776-1787, save in the presence of 
danger that compelled unanimity ; and a 
Federal town was not a case of this kind. 
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The Articles of Confederation steered 
clear of the subject, and the Constitution 
flanked it in the well-known provision : 

The congress shall have power to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by 
cession of particular states and the acceptance of 
congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States. 

This clause was the result. of a good 
deal of discussion, at one or two features 
of which it will be well to glance. Serious 
objection was made to choosing the capi- 
tal of any state government as the seat of 
the National government. Colonel George 
Mason of Virginia argued that this 
would tend to produce disputes concern- 
ing jurisdiction, and that the intermixture 
of the two legislatures would tend to give 
a provincial tone to the National delibera- 
tions; and he desired a prohibition of 
such a choice. Mr. Governeur Morris said 
this might alienate Philadelphia and New 
York, both of which had seat of govern- 
ment expectations. The country was also 
said to be adverse to any large city. Only 
one delegate, so far as I have noticed, 
favored naming the capital in the Consti- 
tution. On the whole, the fathers of 1787 
dealt wisely with the question ; any propo- 
sition more definite than the one adopted 
would probably have defeated the Consti- 
tution. 

To this point the history that we have 
followed illustrates in a striking way the 
local and state jealousies, as well as some 
tendencies of political thought of the 
time. Nor do these forces disappear even 
now. Where the old congress drew its 
last breath the new congress drew its first 
one. The journal of the one ends and 
the journal of the other begins in New 
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York. Choice was made of this city as 
a place to inaugurate the new govern- 
ment, only after a long and acrimonious 
struggle in congress, in which Trenton, 
Lancaster, Princeton, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia all were competitors. Thecity hall 
of New York, refitted at an expense of more 
than thirty thousand dollars, which was 
advanced by some wealthy citizens, and 
renamed “ Federal Hall,” became the 
first home of the Natiorial senate and 
house of representatives. Towards the 
end of the session, the question of a Fed- 
eral town came up in the house of repre- 
sentatives, on a motion offered by Mr. 
Scott of Pennsylvania: 

That a permanent residence ought to be fixed for 
the general government of the United States at some 
convenient place, as near the centre of wealth, pop- 
ulation and extent of territory as may be consistent 
with convenience to the navigation of the Atlantic 
ocean, and having due regard to the particular sit- 
uation of the western country. 

Out of this motion sprang one of the 
longest, the most animated and bitter, 
discussions of the session. The debates 
occupied eight days, and the report fills 
twenty-two pages of Benton’s ‘ Abridg- 
ment of the Debates of Congress,’ every 
one of which is well worth reading as a 
study of the times. Probably no other 
debate brought out so much knowledge 
of geography and population, knowledge 
that is now as interesting as it is obso- 
lete. 4 

Much was said about the “ principles ” 
that should control the decision. Mr. Lee 
hoped the house would be guided “by 
the great principles on which the govern- 
ment is founded.” “Centres” of terri- 
tory, wealth and population were fully 
discussed, both as to where they were and 


as to how far they should be regarded. 
Mr. Madison held that population and 
territory should be considered, but not 
wealth. Mr. Ames contended for “the 
centre of common convenience.” This 
was the centre of the seaboard and fell, 
he said, on the Susquehanna. Mr, 
Sedgwick was influenced in his opinion 
“ by the sentiment of the celebrated Mon- 
tesquieu,” “who had laid it down, that 
in a country partaking of northern and 
southern interests, of a poor and produc- 
tive soil, the centre and influence of gov- 
ernment ought to incline to that part 
where the former circumstances pre- 
vailed ; because necessity stimulated to 
industry, produced good habits and a 
surplus of labor ; because such parts are 
the nurseries of soldiers and sailors, and 
the sources of that energy which is the 
best security of the government.” Grave 
arguments were based on the supposed 
navigability of such streams as the Tioga, 
the Juniata, the Kisskiminitas and Wood 
creek. It was generally admitted that the 
capital should go to the banks of a river, 
and the Hudson, the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna and the Potomac were each 
named as the proper place. Accessibility 
from the sea and communication with the 
western country were accounted by some 
capital features. Mr. Madison denied 
that the road to the west was more con- 
venient by the Susquehanna than by the 
Potomac, and declared it a fact of pecul- 
iar interest “ that the sources of the Ohio 
were not more than two or three miles 
distant from the sources of the Potomac.” 
One of the most interesting features of 
the discussion is the views of one hun- 
dred years ago as to prospective lines of 
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communication between the seaboard 
and the west. Small ideas, special argu- 
ments, sectional jealousies, little ambi- 
tions and petty facts, along with much 
sound information and weighty argument, 
were hurled back and forth day after 
day. As a matter of course, the Union 
question was thrown into the arena, and 
perhaps the best gauge of the heat to 
which the debate arose is the declaration 
of the cool and cautious Madison, that if 
a prophet had arisen in the Virginia con- 
vention and “brought the declarations 
and proceedings of this day into view,” 
that state would not have ratified the 
Constitution—a remark that he afterwards 
explained as referring to the ‘manner 
in which the business was conducted,” 
and not to any particular choice of lo- 
cality. 

From the first the Susquehanna and the 
Potomac led all other rivers as competi- 
tors for the seat of government honors. 
When the conflict culminated, the first had 
twenty-eight votes and the second twenty- 
one. The bill authorized the President 
to appoint a commission to report on a 
site, purchase land on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna within the state of Pennsylvania, 
and, in connection with the secretary of 
the treasury, to borrow one hundred thou- 
sand dollars with which to pay for land and 
buildings. Three or four days later the 
bill came back from the senate with all the 
provisions touching the Susquehanna 
struck out, and with the following inserted : 
“A district of ten miles square, bounded 
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on the south by a line running parallel at 
one mile’s distance from the city of Phila- 
delphia, and extending northerly and 
westerly so as to include Germantown.” 
The house was indignant and weary of the 
subject, and so the matter was dropped for 
the session. 

For nothing is the debate now sketched 
more.interesting than the measure it gives 
of the ideas and expectations of the time. 
As we read, we wonder that men so able 
and so well-informed could have been so 
short-sighted. But we must remember 
that the possibilities of the United States 
of 1790, particularly that part which 
lay west of the mountains, under a free 
and stable government, defied the fore- 
cast of the wisest statesman: So able a 
man as Fisher Ames uttered the opinion 
that it would probably be nearly a century 
before the population of the west would 
be considerable. The “ centre of popula- 
tion,” of which much was said in the de- 
bate, was twenty-five miles east of Balti- 
more, and here Mr. Goalhue declared it 
would remain fixed for ages, and that when 
it did move the movement would be to the 
eastward. Little did the men of the First 
congress dream that the centre of popula- 
tion would move steadily westward along 
the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
at the uniform rate of five miles a year, un- 
til, a century from the time they were speak- 
ing, it would be much nearer the Missis- 
sippi river than the Alleghany mountains, 


B. A. HINSDALE, 


[To be continued.) 













Tuomas Ewinc was admittedly the 
Nestor of the Ohio bar, and stood in 
the front rank of the legal profession of 
the country. A portrayal of the mind 
and methods and moral character of 
such a lawyer can not but be of use to 
the profession. His intellectual and 
moral portrait ought to be placed in 
the hands of every Ohio lawyer for his 
guidance, inspiration and encourage- 
ment. This is what is here attempted. 
His mind and methods were peculiar, 
and I had unusual opportunities—some- 
times “face to face’—for studying 
them, and always with profit. His 
great mind, his large acquirements, his 
peculiar mode of practice and his spot- 
less moral character cannot but be 
profitable study for any lawyer. 

Nothing like a biography of Mr. Ewing 
is here attempted. Such a work would 
require a large book, and then leave 
much unsaid. I know not whether there 
be such a work extant. There should be. 
Much of his private and public life, his 
ancestry and family connections, his re- 
ligious and political views, and his death 
and burial may be found in Walker’s 
‘History of Athens County,’ and in a 
book entitled ‘Memorial of Thomas 
Ewing,’ published for Mrs. General 
Sherman in 1873, by the Catholic Publi- 
cation society, No. g Warren street, 
New York. ; 

Mr. Ewing was born in West Liberty, 
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Virginia, on the twenty-eighth of De- 
cember, 1789. His father, George 
Ewing, who was a poor man, in 1798 
removed with his nine-year old son to 
Athens county, Ohio, and settled in the 
then unsettled part of the county, now 
known.as Ames township. Here young 
Ewing remained, assisting his father 
until nineteen years of age, in carrying 
on a small farming business. Mean- 
time he eagerly availed himself of every 
possible means of acquiring knowledge. 
These means were quite scanty, con- 
sisting mainly of borrowed books and 
books of a small neighborhood library, 
read in the evenings by “hickory bark 
firelight.” The library was afterwards 
known as “The Koon Skin Library,” 
and is said to have been the first library 
established in Ohio. All its books, only 
sixty in number, bear the thumb marks 
of Ewing, who committed much of their 
contents to memory and retained it to 
the day of his death. But Mr. Ewing’s 
mind chafed under these narrow means 
of knowledge. He yearned for a higher 
and classical education, and in spite of 
unfavorable surroundings, by his own 
unaided efforts triumphantly attained it. 

Charmed by an eloquent speech which 
he happened to hear in the court-house, 
he determined to qualify himself for the 
study of law. Accordingly, at the age 
of nineteen, with his father’s consent, 
he “ struck out” for the Kanawha Salt 
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works, where, by laboring night and 
day, most of the time doing two men’s 
work, he acquired scanty means for a 
college education. For years he alter- 
nated between labor at the salt works 
and attendance at the Ohio university, 
meantime furnishing his father with 
means to pay for his little farm; and in 
1815 he received the degree of bachelor 
of arts in that institution, being one of 
the two first graduates. He studied 
law with General Philemon Beecher, 
a distinguished lawyer of Lancaster, 
Ohio, and was there admitted to the 
bar in August, 1816. His first case was 
in Circleville, and his second in Lan- 
caster. In both cases he displayed un- 


expected talent, but being a mere “trial 
volunteer,’”’ he received no fees. Shortly 
afterward, in November, 1816, he at- 


tended court at Athens, where he 
received no business, but was there 
employed by a Mr. Alderman to go to 
Marietta and defend his son who was 
indicted for larceny. His first fee was 
ten dollars, paid by Mr. Alderman as a 
retainer in the case. He was then 
moneyless, and in afterwards speaking 
of this ten dollars fee he says, “I have 
received several fees since of ten thou- 
sand dollars and upwards, but never 
one of which I felt the value or in truth 
was as valuable to me as this.” He 
tried his boy, procured his acquittal, 
and received an additional fee of fifteen 
dollars. This skill and ability dis- 
played by him in the trial of the case 
won for him such a standing with the 
clients and bar of the court that before 
he left Marietta he was employed in 
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eighteen new cases. His success was 
thus assured and became only a ques- 
tion of time. It proved to be but a 
short time. He opened an office at 
Lancaster, where he ever afterward 
resided, and was soon in an extensive 
and lucrative practice in the surround- 
ing and other counties of the state, in 
federal courts and the state supreme 
court. 

I first saw Mr. Ewing in Athens in 
November, 1833, where I was admitted 
to the bar. His appearance, so differ- 
ent from the picture I had formed, 
struck me with surprise. His Hercu- 
lean size, his large head, his compressed 
lips, overhanging eyebrows, plain dress 
and plain, unaffected manners utterly 
demolished my ideal. He was then in 
the full tide of his practice, and was a 
member of the United States senate. 
The court business in Athens was 
done mostly by foreign lawyers—Ewing, 
Henry Stanberry, Hocking H. Hunter 
and John T. Brasee of Lancaster, Sam- 
uel F. Vinton of Gallipolis, and Arius 
Nye of Marietta. ‘These were giants 
in those days,” and it was one of the 
good fortunes of my life that I was early 
brought in contact with them. After 
several lessons by dear experience, I 
began to study Mr. Ewing. I studied 
him for a time more than I did Black- 
stone, and with about as much profit. 
I found in him much that is not to be 
found in books. I always dreaded to 
see his name docketed for the defense 
when I was prosecuting attorney. A 
tilt with him, like the tilt of the moth 
with the candle-blaze, was to be 
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dreaded, and yet courted — dreaded 
for fear of almost certain defeat, and 
courted for the lesson it gave. 

The most remarkable thing in Mr. 
Ewing’s method of trying a case was 
the Napoleonic genius by which he con- 
centrated all his forces at a single 
point. In this he differed from most 
other lawyers, not excepting the dis- 
tinguished attorneys above named. 
Most lawyers make and argue every 
debatable point in the case, and by 
their defeat in most of them lose the 
confidence of the court and jury when 
they come to grapple with the vital 
question. This Mr. Ewing called “pet- 
tifogging.” This he never did. He 
expended all his labor of preparation 
on a single point, while you divided 
your labor between half a dozen, 
When! you came to trial, and raised 
your first point, to your surprise he 
would concede it, and you would throw 
aside your notes in its support. And 
so of all your other points but one; 
and when you came to that you would 
be met by a prompt and vigorous “No, 
sir.” By that time he has, by his frank 
admission or doubting denials of your 
five other points, gained with court or 
jury such a character for fairness and 
candor, that the battle is half won be- 
fore the argument begins. The court 
or jury say to themselves: “A man 
who is so candid and fait on even 
doubtful propositions, when he is so 
positive, can not be wrong.” And when 
you came to the argument, you found 
that, deep as you may have gone down 
into the law and reason of the case, 
there is a lower depth where he has 


been. His great powers have been 
concentrated on a single proposition, 
while yours have ‘been divided between 
several. You find, moreover, that his 
position is defended by a bulwark of 
solid logic, unthought of by you, 
bristling with winning metaphors and 
well-chosen, sharp-pointed Anglo- 
Saxon words, that only wound the hand 
of the assailant. His very form of 
stating the proposition is itself an ar- 
gument. He seizes it with an iron 
grasp, which nothing but victory can 
relax, and you retire from the fight 
with a lower opinion of yourself, or a 
higher opinion of Mr. Ewing. In one 
of these tilts of Mr. Ewing with an ad- 
versary, he offered an item of evidence 
of doubtful competency, on a rather 
immaterial point, in an early stage of 
the trial. His adversary objected, and 
sustained his objection by quite an ar- 
gument. Mr. Ewing did not reply 
further. than to say that there were 
“authorities both ways” on the ques- 
tion. The court rejected the evidence. 
When they came to the vital part of 
the case, it was found that the evidence 
of the same nature was a sine gua non 
to the adversary’s case. Mr. Ewing 
claimed that his adversary was estopped 
by the former decision. The court so 
ruled, and Ewing gained the case. In 
his concluding remarks, Mr. Ewing 
made the following quotation from some 
antiquated version of David’s psalms: 
The wicked man he dag a pit, 
He dag it for his brother ; 


And for his son Ae did fall in 
The pit he dag for t’other. 


He seemed to have at hand a fund 
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of such rare and racy quotations, but 
seldom indulged in them at the expense 
of-an adversary, and never maliciously 
or in ill humor. He was capable of 
the severest sarcasm when occasion 
justified it, but rarely resorted to it, 
and when he did, it was in an unim- 
passioned and quiet way. His witti- 
cisms were frequent, but never vulgar 
or impure, and always in the line of 
the argument. His manner towards 
an adversary was always kindly and 
conciliatory, and if his wit or sarcasm 
wounded him, he always won him back 
by heaping coals of kindness on his 
head; he put salve on the sore place. 
He was kind, lenient and generous to- 
wards younger members of the bar, 
treating them as equals, and rendering 
them assistance and instruction when- 
ever necessary and proper. 

Mr. Ewing’s arguments were perfect 
illustrations of the science of logic. 
Proposition followed proposition in 
regular, consecutive order, compelling 
the hearer to anticipate the final con- 
clusion almost before it was reached by. 
the speaker; and when reached by him, 
it was driven home to stay. His 
weapon was not a bow but a battle- 
axe, whose keen edge hit the point 
every blow, and was wielded with a 
giant’s strength. In both thought and 
expression he was daring and con- 
fident. In marshaling and untangling 
“complicated facts,’’ it is said that he 
fully equaled Webster. He seemed to 
have an intuitive perception of the 
vital points of a case. He struck with 
all his power at the key of the situa- 
tion. His mind was ‘massive and 
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robust,” and his analytical powers were 

seldom equaled. He went directly to 
the foundation of the subject, making 
no circuits, and refusing to be tram- 
meled by ornaments, or led out of his 
way into by-paths. “For impetus, 
breadth and logical force” he had few, 
if any, superiors. His disregard of 
the minor points of the case was not 
a mere device to win the good opinion 
of the court; it sprang from an inher- 
ent love of truth and justice. — 

Mr. Ewing was nota graceful speaker ; 
his gestures were clumsy, but natural. 
He was not an orator in the popular 
sense ; and yet, in a proper case, a case 
involving pathos, he could reach the 
heart, flush the cheek, quicken the pulse 
of the hearer and start the tear in his 
eye, equal to any speaker I ever heard. 
He did it without parade, calmly, and 
without any attempt at euphony. In 
such cases he spoke to the heart, and 
not to the eye or ear. On the right 
side of a question he was invincible, 
and in doubtful cases seldom failed to 
triumph. He dealt largely in plain 
Anglo-Saxon words. He never re- 
peated himself, or indulged in tautology. 
He made his path as he went sufficiently 
bright to enable the audience to follow 
him and find it “ growing brighter and 
brighter until the perfect day.” His 
style was smooth, plain and Addisonian ; 
never florid, or abounding in ore rotundo. 
It could be transcribed from the tongue 
to the paper without material altera- 
tion. Almost every word was the right 
word in the right place, and no other 
word of equal force and significancy 
could properly take its place. But 
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thoughts and things, and not words, 
were his forte. He seemed fully aware 
that “‘ words are the sons of earth, while 
thoughts and things are the children of 
heaven.” With him language was a 
mere instrument with which to draw 
from his great storehouse of learning. 
And it was a great storehouse. Per- 
haps the most valuable part of its con- 
tents was good, strong common sense. 
It was a happy union of common sense 
and science, two elements not often 
found united in the same person. In 
him they both abounded in a remarka- 
ble degree. His long life was a life of 
study. He never forgot, but constantly 
reviewed, continued and enlarged his 
classics. Notwithstanding his exten- 
sive practice, he found time and 
strength to go over nearly the whole 


field of human knowledge. Hardly any 
subject escaped his research, and he 
had a memory that retained everything 
he acquired. He was an adept in the 
exact sciences and a born mathemati- 


cian. He was familiar with Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Byron and other English 
poets. He was at home in astronomy, 
history, zoology, anthropology, chem- 
istry and physiology. He even found 
time (one week was sufficient) to learn 
the Spanish language, and to enable 
him to try a single important case. 
He was a botanist, a chemist and a 
psychologist. Besides all this, he was, 
of course, deeply read in the law—the 
common law, the civil law and the 
American law. He was a walking en- 
cyclopedia, and his memory was its 
index. He never, however, lumbered 
his mind with triviality, such as the 
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page, the number of the volume, the 
name of the case, or the like. He had 
no room in his capacious mind for such 
little things, filled as it was to over- 
flowing with the recollecticn of founda- 
tion principles, ready to be drawn upon 
at any moment. The minor details he 
left to subalterns. 

One secret of Mr. Ewing’s extensive 
practice is doubtless to be found in the 
fact that he refused to take bad cases. 
This he could well afford to do, as he 
could get as many good cases as he had 
time to try. He could, therefore, lose 
nothing by advising a party who hada 
bad case, as it is said he often did, ‘‘ to 
pay the costs and go home.” Such 
refusal and advice, however, it is be- 
lieved, was prompted by no selfish con- 
siderations, but by his love of truth and 
justice, for he often tried the cases of 
poor and worthy parties without charge. 

But the great secret of Mr. Ewing’s 
success—its cause of causes—is the fact 
that he was a giant in intellect. He 
was a born lawyer, equally as Homer 
was born a poet. Nature gave him a 
brain and a heart which no adverse sur- 
roundings could stifle or control. Those 
“twin jailers of a daring heart,” low 
birth and poverty, had no prison that 
could hold him. With his own manly 
arm he broke the bars and escaped into 
a wide world of knowledge and useful- 
ness. Sampson-like, he rent the withes 
that bound him down to ignorance or 
mediocrity. 

Mr. Ewing was a statesman, but no 
politician. He never sought office, and 
yet his high achievements at the bar 
and his wide reputation as a jurist, twice 
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procured him a seat in the senate of 
the United States, and placed him in 
the cabinet under several administra- 
tions. And when he found or conceived 
that he could no longer retain the latter 
position consistently with his views of 
the true policy of the government, he 
resigned his place and returned to the 
bar. In those high political places he 
ranked favorably with such spirits as 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton and 
Hayne, and gave Ohio just cause to be 
proud of her senator and cabinet min- 
ister. 

But Mr. Ewing’s crowning character- 
istic, both as a man and a lawyer, was 
his high moral character. His long life 


was a life of purity and uprightness. 
He was a good man as well as a good 
lawyer. 
ways a good man. 


Indeed, a good lawyer is al- 
A bad man can 
never be a good lawyer. Virtue is the 
lawyer’s sine gua non ; it is his diploma 
on admission to the bar, and should be 
his crown ever afterwards. ‘A bad 
man, but a good lawyer,” is a solecism, 
a contradiction of terms. Mr. Ewing 
was as good as he was great. He was 
greatest in the sense of goodness. Vir- 
tue, honesty; honor and truthfulness are 
written in large letters all over his life. 
His great aim seemed to be to make 
that life noble and useful. His rule of 
life was duty. He labored for the love 
of labor, and sought his main reward in 
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the consciousness of duty well done. 
He trampled under foot his animal and 
lower propensities, and made them step- 
ping-stones to a higher life. It is said 
of him that he never spoke a profane 
word in his life; and although much of 
his early life was among low and vulgar 
people, that he never indulged in vulgar 
or smutty anecdotes or remarks. He 
was full of wit, but it was that kind of 
wit which might be indulged in the 
presence of the most refined ladies. He 
was an exemplary pattern in private, 
social and public relations; a dutiful 
son, a kind brother, a loving husband, 
an affectionate father, a good neighbor, 
and a law-abiding and patriotic citizen. 
A strong evidence of the excellence of 
his character is found in the fact that 
his children and connections revered 
and loved him, and almost worship his 
memory. He lived to the extreme age 
of eighty-two, and died at his home in 
Lancaster on the twenty-sixth of Octo- 
ber, 1871. He lived without enmity 
and died without enemies. ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright: 
for the end of that man is peace.” 
The likeness of Mr. Ewing should find 
a place in every law-office as an inspira- 
tion to good works. There let it hang, 
frowning upon ignorance and vice, and 
smiling upon whatever is noble, virtu- 
ous and manly in the occupant. 
Joun WELCH. 











THE honor of introducing homece- 
opathy in Cleveland belongs to R. E. W. 
Adams, M. D., who opened an office on 
Superior street in the year 1842. The 
first patient that came to his office was 
Benjamin F. Rouse, who died about two 
years since. Dr. Adams remained here a 
few years and removed to Springfield, 
Illinois, where he had a large practice 
until the year of his death, in 1872. 
The following year Daniel O. Hoyt, 
M. D., became a partner of Dr. Adams, 
the firm being Drs. Adams & Hoyt. Dr. 
Hoyt was a graduate of Dartmouth 
college, and for several years prior to 
his removal to Cleveland was a prac- 
titioner of the old school of medicine. 
He was an attentive practitioner, cour- 
teous to his patrons, and a friend to the 
poor. He died at his old homestead, 
on Columbus street, August 10, 1874, 
having practiced medicine upwards of 
thirty years in this city. Dr. Casperi, an 
Italian by birth, located in Ravenna in 
1844. He remained there for nearly 
five years, and then removed to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. In the same year Dr. 
Schlagel came from Germany and se- 
lected Amherst for the introduction of 
his practice. Oberlin, Elyria and other 
adjacent towns were visited by him. 





* A companion article, also from the pen of Dr. 
Beckwith, entitled ‘‘ Pioneers of Homceopathy in 
Southern Ohio,"”’ may be found in the MAGAZINE OF 
WFSTERN History, Vol. V. page 523.—[EDITOR. 
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Alexander H. Burritt, M. 1)., a son of 
Dr. Ely Burritt of Troy, New York, a 
graduate of the class of 1827 in New 
York, and for eleven years an allopathic 
practitioner in Washington county, be- 
came a student of the celebrated John 
T. Gray of New York city, in the spring 
of 1838. After two years’ study of the 
principles and practice of homeopathy, 
he located in Burton, Ohio, being the 
pioneer in northern Ohio. In 1849 he 
received the appointment from the trus- 
tees of Cleveland Homeopathic col- 
lege to the chair of obstetrics. His 
health soon failing he removed to New 
Orleans, where he became one of the 
leading physicians of thesouth. During 
the war he was active in the interests of 
the Confederacy. One year after peace 
had been declared I found him a bitter 
secessionist, denouncing the north in 
the strongest terms. He was a man of 
ability as a practitioner and writer. He 
died in New Orleans of paralysis a few 
years since, aged seventy-seven. 

Edwin W. Cowles, M. D., was born in 
Bristol, Connecticut, in 1794. In 1811 
his father, the Rev. Dr. G. H. Cowles, 
emigrated to Austinburg, Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, where he erected the first 
church edifice with a steeple on the 
Western Reserve, if not in the state. 
Dr. Cowles studied medicine with Dr. 
O. K. Hawley, who had settled in 
Austinburg in the year 1800, and was 
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probably the first settled physician on 
the Western Reserve. Dr. Cowles grad- 
uated at Jefferson Medical college in 
1820, and practiced in Portage county 
till 1832, when he moved to Cleveland, 
then a village of one thousand five 
hundred inhabitants. It was in this 
year that the Asiatic scourge, the 
cholera, made its first appearance in 
this country. Owing to the character 
of the disease being so utterly unknown, 
and to the terribly exaggerated stories of 
its deadly attacks, and that it exceeded 
the plagues of the middle ages in the num- 
ber of its victims, its approach univers- 
ally created fearful panics. In the sum- 
mer of that year the steamer Henry Clay 
cameinto the harbor, and as it neared the 
landing the captain announced that the 
cholera had broken out among his men 
and several were stricken down, and 
begged that a physician should be sent 
for. This announcement acted like a 
bombshell bursting in the midst of the 
crowd which had assembled on the 
wharf, and they fled in every direction, 
many fleeing from the town in carriages 
and on horseback to the country. A 
scared messenger rushed into Dr. 
Cowles’ office and informed him that he 
was wanted on the steamer, that “the 
crew were all down with the cholera 
and some were dead!” The doctor 
hastened to the boat and did all in his 
power for the stricken unfortunates. 
The boat was compelled to proceed on 
her trip to Detroit and Dr. Cowles vol- 
unteered to accompany the patients to 
that city, and his services were gladly 
accepted. His frightened friends never 
expected to see him return alive. Like 
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the true physician he was, he felt it was 
his professional duty to go, regardless 
of the terrible risk, as it then appeared. 
The cholera of the present day has been 
robbed of its fearful character, owing to 
a better knowledge of its peculiarities 
and to modern medical skill in its treat- 
ment, and to go on a similar errand of 
mercy as Dr. Cowles did, would be re- 
garded as worthy of no special merit. 
This little incident, however, of the 
doctor apparently exposing his life to 
the attack of a dreadful plague, merely 
because his sense of professional duty 
required him to do so, simply brought 
out the heroism of his character. 

In 1834 Dr. Cowles moved to Detroit 
and went into partnership with Dr. 
Hurd, who was then the leading surgeon 
in that city, and practiced there for a 
number of years, and then returned to 
Cleveland and resumed his practice 
there. In 1845 he was induced by Dr. 
Adams, a homeopathic physician who 
had just moved to Cleveland, to investi- 
gate Hahnemann’s mode of treating 
diseases, which resulted in his becoming 
one of his disciples. He practiced 
homeeopathy till 1854, when he had an 
attack of paralysis, which disabled him 
from continuing his practice. In later 
years he was attacked by diabetes, and 
in May, 1861, died at the residence of 
his son, Edwin Cowles. 

During his life Dr. Cowles was noted 
for his opposition to that sum of all 
villainies—human slavery. It was his 
hope that he would live to see the day 
when slavery would be abolished. He 
passed away just before the issuing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and 














it can be said of him that, like Moses of 
old, “he died in sight of the promised 
land.” His wife had preceded him in 
1846. He left four children: Judge 
Samuel Cowles of San Francisco, now 
deceased ; Edwin Cowles, editor of the 
Cleveland Zeader ; Alfred Cowles, one 
of the publishers of the Chicago 77id- 
une, and Mrs. Helen C. Wheeler of 
Chicago. 

In 1845 B. W. Richmond, M. D., lo- 
cated at Chardon; A. H. Plympton, 
M.D., in Painesville, and D. Stevens, 
M.D., in Windsor. The history of the 
above men I have been unable to find. 
In the same year David Sheppard, 
M.D., purchased a large stock farm at 
Bainbridge, and while not engaged in 
the practice of medicine he was devot- 
ing his time to the improvement and 
culture of fruits and flowers, of which 
he was passionately fond. 

W. H. Manter, M. D., may well be 
considered the father of homceopathy 
in Lorain county. He was educated in 
the academy at Fairfield, Herkimer 
county, New York. He afterward 
studied medicine with Dr. Nathan Har- 
ward, an eminent physician and sur- 
geon of that state. His birth-place 
was Ashfield, Massachusetts. He was 
reared and guided in his youth by his 
mother, his father, Dr. Francis Manter, 
having died when Nathan was a small 
boy. A New England atmosphere de- 
veloped a good physical constitution’; 
poverty the inheritance he received. 
By energy and industry the mother and 
son prospered. Her wish was his high- 
est law, her happiness his greatest 
pleasure. He was beloved and esteemed 
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by all who knew him as a physician. 
Well educated, faithful and attentive to 
his patients and kind to all, he was for 
many years regarded as among the first 
physicians of Lorain county. For close 
observation, for ability to delineate 
minutely and accurately the progress of 
disease, for courtesy and gentlemanly 
bearing to his fellow practitioners, no 
physician, in Elyria ranked higher. 
Few physicians understood better the 
scope and dignity of the mission of a 
physician and none enjoyed in greater 
degree the friendship of those who had 
shared the benefit of medical opinions. 
For many years Dr. Manter was the 
only surgeon of any note in the county. 
After thirty years’ practice of what is 
denominated the old school practice in 
medicine, he became convinced that 
homeopathy was a more - scientific 
method of administering remedies, and 
fully adopted the Hahnemannian prac- 
tice. In those days this was a great 
change for so popular a physician as 
Dr. Manter, for it deprived him of the 
professional friendship of his former | 
associates and some of his patrons. To- 
day it requires no sacrifice for a physi- 
cian to enter upon the practice of 
homeopathy, but for a respectable, suc- 
cessful physician to adopt this method 
a quarter of a century ago required a 
character that was courageous and in- 
dependent. Dr. Manter was a fine 
specimen of a courteous and Christian 
gentleman, whose life combined more 
of the excellencies that honor humanity 
and was obscured by fewer of its follies 
than that of most physicians. 

George Wheeler Storm, M. D., was 
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born in Greene, Chenango county, 
New York, August 2, 1822, the sixth 
of the seven children of John Isaac 
Storm and Maria Hollembeck. Both 
his parents were of the old Dutch 
stock that settled New York. His 
father, a millwright by trade, removed 
to Ohio in 1825 and settled two miles 
west of the village of Willoughby, which 
was at that time a group of log cabins 
with a slight sprinkling of frame dwell- 
ings. His early life, accordingly, was 
that of the ordinary boy in the family 
of the pioneer settler, his helps to the 
getting of an education such only as 
the district school in that day of crude 
beginnings could afford. That he 
turned his meagre opportunity to good 
account appears from the fact that at 
the age of eighteen he was accepted as 


a pupil in dentistry by Dr. Strickland 
of Cleveland. On the completion of his 
studies in dentistry he went south and 
formed a partnership for the practice of 
that profession with. Dr. Ware in Wil- 


mington, North Carolina. Ill health, 
. however, compelled him to abandon 
the enterprise and return to Wil- 
loughby—a disappointment whose ulti- 
mate result proved it to have been a 
gain in the disguise of a misfortune. 

Its immediate effect was to turn his 
thoughts toward the study of medicine, 
in which his true vocation lay. He re- 
ceived encouragement in this later and 
happier choice of a profession from his 
cousin, Dr. Storm Rosa, whose biogra- 
phy is given below. From Dr. Rosa’s 
office he went into that of Dr. Ackley 
in Cleveland, and for three years was 
under the instruction alternately of 
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these two eminent practitioners, spend- 
ing his summers with Dr. Rosa and his 
winters with Dr. Ackley, attending lec- 
tures meanwhile in the Ohio Medical 
college, which at that time had been 
removed to Cleveland. He then at- 
tended one course of lectures in the 
Eclectic Medical institute at Cincin- 
nati, and there was graduated in 1850. 
He returned at once to Willoughby and 
began what proved to be a continuous 
and continuously growing practice, ex- 
tending over a period of thirty-four 
years, until his death, which occurred 
on the second of June, 1884. 

The qualities which vicissitude and 
penury of opportunity in early life had 
developed in him were confirmed by 
the opposition and obloquy, which, in 
common with all pioneers in the prac- 
tice of homceopathy, he encountered. 
He was tenacious of purpose, inde- 
pendent in judgment, fearless of oppo- 
sition, defiant of mere tradition and 
routine. 

In the face of frowning bigotry and 
the tyranny of caste intrenched in cus- 
tom, it was in him not to scare but for 
one and all to fight. It fell to him, as 
to all leaders in the advance of a new 
truth, to hew his way by hand to hand 
combat, inch by inch, to recognition 
and assured success. The effect of the 
process on the personality of the man 
was to produce a character that bristled 
with sharp traits. Soft disguises and 
smooth accommodations were not for 
him. His was the dauntless and un- 
compromising spirit of an iconoclast. 
A first or an only occasional acquaint- 
ance would have been likely to pro- 
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nounce him harsh. Those whose times 
of emergency in the sick room were 
shared by him, came to appreciate thor- 
oughly the sympathetic kindness that 
underlay an abrupt manner and those 
quick, incisive tones. Never was vic- 
tory more decisive on any field than 
that which good, honest fighting 
brought to him. 

To the last his influence as a prac- 
titioner was deepening and extending: 
His “ride” included large parts of 
three counties, its extent defined by the 
limit of his own physical endurance. 
The hold that he had gained on the 
community came clearly into relief 
when his death occurred. Never was 
there such a concourse of people in 
Willoughby on a burial occasion as on 
the day that his funeral occurred. The 
public schools were given a recess for 
the day. Every place of business was 
closed. Citizens of all classes and oc- 
cupations, of both sexes and of every 
age, putting by the.common pursuits of 
life, to speak with one voice their 
recognition of the fact that a man of 
mark and power was gone. 

Storm Rosa, M. D., was born at 
Corrsarker, Greene county, New York, 
inthe year 1791, and died in Painesville, 
Lake county, Ohio, May 3, 1864. He 
was of Dutch parentage and received a 
good education in his native place. 
Having an inclination for the medical 
profession in his boyhood, his parents 
did not interfere with his ‘plans. His 
medical studies were in the offices of 
two eminent physicians in New York. 
On the ninth of March, 1816, he was 
licensed to practice his chosen profes- 


sion. After receiving his diploma he 
made his residence in Centreville, 
Geauga county, Ohio. As soon as he 
opened his office he gave notice that a 
“young doctor had come to town and 
the people must enlarge their grave- 
yards.” This sally of wit and humor 
introduced him to the people and es- 
tablished him in their favor. After two 
years’ practice he changed his location 
to Painesville,Ohio,where he soon estab- 
lished himself in a large practice. Ed- 
ucated in the old school of medicine, he 
prescribed according to their princi- 
ples until the year 1841. At that time 
he became acquainted with D. Barlow 
of New York and Dr. Pulte of Cincin- 
nati. These gentlemen insisted that he 
should investigate the new system of 
medicine. The result of his study for 
two years was his adoption of the law 
of ‘‘ Similia Similibus Curantur.” His 
old patrons did not leave their family 
physician, and many new ones were 
added to the list. 

In the year 1849 the homeopathic 
physicians of the west received the fol- 
lowing circular: 

To the homeopathic physicians of the United 
States : 

Resolved: That we invite the homceopathic phy- 
sicians of the United States, and of the west espe- 
cially, to unite in recommending and nominating a 
professor to fill the chair of homceopathy in the 
Eclettic Medical institute. 


[{Signed.] T. V. Morrow, M. D., Dean. 
Cincinnati, June 9, 1849, 


A convention of homceopathic phy- 
sicians was called in Cleveland, June 
26, 1849. It was there 


Resolved: Thatthe friends of homceopathy pres- 
ent in this convention return their cordial thanks to 
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the friends of medical reform in Cincinnati for their 
large-hearted liberality in extending to them the 
offer of a professorship in the Eclectic Medical in- 
stitute. 

Reselved: That this convention accept the offer 
of a professorship in the Eclectic Medical institute. 

Storm Rosa received the unanimous 
vote of the convention and was recom- 
mended to the trustees for confirmation. 

This nomination was confirmed by 
the trustees of the Eclectic Medical 
institute July, 1849, and in their circu- 
lar which appeared in a few weeks was 
the name of Storm Rosa, M. D., pro- 
fessor of the principles and practice of 
homeceopathy. In November Professor 
Rosa gave the first lecture west of the 
Alleghany mountains to a class of med- 
ical students relative to the principles 
of homceopathy and its merits as a law 
of cure. Thesubject of his lecture was 
“The History of Medical Science.” 


The press of Cincinnati highly compli- 


mented the lecture. The course of lec- 
tures given by Dr. Rosa continued over 
four months. They were systematic 
and practical. So thorough were his 
teachings and so plain were the princi- 
ples of homceopathy presented to the 
class, that many of the students in 
attendance became converts to. the 
Hahnemannian school. Not only were 
the students convinced of the superi- 
ority of homceopathic practice above 
other modes of curing disease, but two 
of the professors in the spring of 1850 
tendered to the trustees of thé institute 
their resignation, giving their reasons 
for withdrawing from the faculty that 
they in the future should teach and 
practice homeopathy. 

So popular were the lectures with the 
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class of 1849-50 that a number of the 
students who graduated commenced 
the practice of homceopathy in the 
spring of 1850. At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Eclectic Medical insti- 
tute, held August 22, 1850, the chair of 
homceopathy was abolished. The fol- 
lowing resolution was signed by the 
whole faculty and presented to the 


-trustees for their action: 


A special homeeopathic professorship is of no 
utility whatever at the present time, as the faculty 
of the institute understand thoroughly both the phil- 
osophy and the practical details of homceopathy 
and need no foreign assistance to do the subject 
justice. 


Professor Rosa, in assuming the criti- 
cal position of teaching over two hun- 
dred medical students (who disbelieved 
the law of cure, as laid down by 
Samuel Hahnemann), had no easy task. 
During his long course of lectures not 
a disrespectful word was ever given 
him by one of the students—a com- 
pliment that only a few professors of 
any school can claim. Outside of the 
lecture room the “little pill practice” 
was often the subject of ridicule and 
sarcasm. Professor Rosa was so honest 
and sincere in his teaching that the 
whole class respected and loved him. 
I believe no other physician could have 
filled the chair of homceopathy in the 
institute with as much honor to him- 
self and to the school of medicine that 
he represented. 

In the sixth annual announcement of 
the Eclectic Medical institute appeared 
the following complimentary notice: 
“Professor Rosa’s relations with the 
faculty and the class have been those 
of mutual kindness and courtesy, and 
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the lectures of the institute were pros- 
ecuted in a harmonious spirit.” 

In 1850 the Western College of Hom- 
ceopathic Medicine was established in 
Cleveland. In September, 1850, Dr. 
Rosa was chosen by the trustees as 
professor of obstetrics and diseases of 
women. The position he accepted 
and lectured in the college for several 
years, attracting many students by his 
profound knowledge’and clear elucida- 
tions of the principles taught. After his 
resignation in the Cleveland college he 
was tendered the chair of “ theory and 
practice of medicine ”’ in the St. Louis 
school, an honor that he declined, pre- 
ferring to remain in Painesville among 
his old patrons and friends the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Dr. Rosa was president of the first 
public meeting of homceopathic phy- 
sicians in northern Ohio, which was 
held at Burton in the year 1847, which 
consisted of all the representative men 
in the profession, nine in number. His 
interest in the new school of medicine 
did not decline with his advancing 
years. He wrote but little for publica- 
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tion, yet his sympathies were always 
for the advancement of the cause he 
espoused in middle life. In his per- 
sonal conduct he was kind, gentle and 
modest to a fault ; as a physician, in- 
dustrious and of sound judgment ; in 
social life he was highly esteemed ; his 
genial. temperament, steady flow of 
good spirits and keen sense of humor 
made him a companion for all classes 
of people. He was never daunted by 
danger or difficulty in the practice of 
his profession, and was ready to lighten 
the gloomiest experience by wit, humor 
and jest, and at the same time from 
his kindness of heart and good judg- 
ment, he never allowed his witticisms 
to wound the feelings of anyone. For 
a time he was an associate judge of the 
court of common pleas in Lake county, 
a position that he filled with ability 
and satisfaction. He was a keen lover 
of nature, and was frequently found in 
reverential attitude gazing upon a 
beautiful sunset or on a lovely land- 
scape, worshiping the Author of nature, 
who had made such a beautiful world. 
D. H. BEcKwITH. 














THERE is no evidence that any Euro- 
pean, before Anno Domini, 1659, ex- 
plored the shores of Lake Superior. It is 
true that Indians visiting Quebec had al- 
luded to the big waters in the far west, 
and Grenolle, one of Champlain’s daring 
men, after an absence of three years, re- 
turned from his roaming with a nugget of 
copper and the description of a lake which 
required the Indians to paddle their 
canoes nine days to pass from the eastern 
to western extremity. More than ten 
years later, A. D. 1634, the Sieur Nicolet, 
an interpreter of a trading company, was 
the first European to spend the winter 
near the Green Bay of Lake Michi- 
gan, but he did not pass beyond the 
Sault du Gaston, now called the Sault 
Sainte Marie. In the ‘Jesuit Relations’ of 
1648 it is mentioned that if one wished to 
go beyond it would be necessary to obtain 
the consent of the ‘‘ Nation of the Sault,” 
the Pawitagouek, or People of the Falls. 

The two Frenchmen who explored the 
shores of Lake Superior were also the 
first to visit the Dakotah, or Nadouessioux, 
within the limits of what is now the state 
of Minnesota. None were more success- 
ful in extending geographical knowledge 
and enlarging the domain of commerce 
than Medard Chouart, known in history 
as Sieur des Groseilliers,* and his brother- 





* This name is variously spelled. In ‘ Journal des 
Jesuites,’ first published in 1871, at Quebec, it is 
written Grosilleres. 
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in-law, Pierre d’Esprit, the Sieur Radis- 
son. 

Chouart was born about eleven miles 
east of Meaux in France, and when a lad 
of sixteen years of age arrived in Canada, 
and five years later was trading with the 
Indians around the northeastern extremity 
of Lake Huron. Having returned to 
Quebec, on the second of September, 
1647, he was married to Helen, the widow 
of Claude Etienne and daughter of the 
pilot, Abraham Martin, who resided on 
what is still known as the “Plains of 
Abraham.” A son, called Medard, after 
his father, in A. D. 1651, was born and 
soon the mother died. Fond of widows, 
at Quebec, on August 23, 1653, he mar- 
ried Marguerite, the relict of John Veron 
Grandménil and sister of Radisson, who 
subsequently became his companion in 
discovery. The next year, with the title 
of sergeant-major, he was living at the 
trading hamlet of Three Rivers, which 
contained a small population, few of whom 
tilled the soil, and most of the young men 
were Known as “ voyageurs,” or “ coureurs 
des bois.” 

Pierre d’Esprit, the Sieur Radisson, was 
born on the sea coast of France, but in 
boyhood moved to Paris, and when about 
sixteen years of age arrived, in 1651, in 
Canada, and lived at “Three Rivers,” 
where dwelt, he wrote, his “natural 
parents and country people, and my 
brother, his wife and children.” 
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While hunting for ducks, with two com- 
panions, he was for a time separated from 
them, and returning, found his friends 
killed. A party of Iroquois had scalped 
and stripped them. In a short period he 
was “ compassed round by a multitude of 
dogs, or rather devils, that rose from the 
grass,” who seized him and brought him 
to the forest, where they showed him the 
“ bloody scalps ” of his two friends. They 
then began their journey to their village, 
in what is now the state of New York. 

To preserve the scalps, they placed 
them in “a little pan with some grease,” 
and dried them “with hot stones,” and 
then had a dance with violent gesticula- 
lations and horrible noise. The route of 


the captors was by the Richelieu river, now 
known as the Sorel. 
Meeting a number of their tribe, they 


had in their presence another dance, the 
scalps of the two Frenchmen being placed 
at the end of a long pole. Arriving at one 
of their camping grounds they prepared to 
adopt Radisson as one of the tribe. In 
broken English he humorously wrote: 
“In this place they cutt off my hair in the 
front and upon the crowne of the head, 
and turning up the locks of ye haire they 
dab’d mee wth some thicke grease. So 
done they brought me a looking-glasse. I 
viewing myself all in a pickle, smir’d with 
redde and black, covered with such a 
cappe and locks tyed up with a peece of 
leather and stunked horribly, I would not 
but fall in love wth myselfe if not yt I had 
better instruction to shun the sin of pride.” 
He was deeply impressed with the steam- 
bath of the savages. They first ‘ heated 
stones till they weare as redd as fire, then 
they made a lantherne wth small sticks, 
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then stoaring the place with deale trees, 
sawing a place in the middle wherein to 
they put the stoanes, and covered the 
place with several covers, then stripped 
themselves naked, went into it. They 
made a noise as if the devil was there ; 
after being there for an hour they came 
out of the watter, and then throwing one 
another into the watter, I thought veryly 
they were ” crazy !* 

After reaching the village of the Indians 
he was adopted by an old woman and her 
husband and lived with them for several 
weeks, ‘She took her girdle,” he relates, 
“and about me she tyed it, so brought me 
to her cottage and made me sit down. 
Then she began to dance and sing ; after, 
brings down from her box a comb, gives 
it to a maid, that was near me, who pres- 
ently comes to grease and comb my 
hair, and took away the paint the fellows 
stuck to my face. Now the old woman 
gets me some Indian. corn toasted in the 
fire. I took pains to gather ‘it out of the 
fire. She lookedin my clothes, and if she 
found any lice would squeeze them be- 
tween her teeth as if they had been sub- 
stantial meat. The old woman 
wished that I would make myself more 
familiar with her two daughters. They 
were accustomed to grease and combing 
hair in the morning.” 

After passing the winter with his pro- 
tectors he visited, with a hunting party, 
the Nojottga [Oneida ?] village, also the 
Nontageya [Onondaga ?] band of Iroquois. 
From thence, after a three days’ march, he 





*The Journals of Radisson, published by the 
Prince Society of Boston, in 1885, cannot be trusted 
for dates, but are correct in the description of the 
customs of the tribes he visited. 
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came to the Sononteeonon [Seneca] settle- 
ment, and then followed the trail to the 
Oiongoconon [Cayuga] village. 

Returning from the hunt, the village, 
with great joy, received the party with 
their scalps, captives and beaver skins, and 
had a feast. The following graphic de- 
scription of an Indian morceau is given 
by Radisson : 

When the corn is green they gather so muchas need 
requireth, of which leaves they preserve the biggest. 
A dozen, more or less, old women meet together, of 
whom the greatest part want teeth, and seeeth nota 
jot, and their cheeks hang down likean old hunting- 
dog, their eyes full of water, and blood-shot. Each 
takes an ear of corn and puts into their mouth, and 
when their mouths .are full spits it out in their 
hands, which possibly they wash not once a year, so 
that their hands are white inside by reason of the 
grease that they put to their hair, but on the outside 
of their wrinkled hands there is a quarter of an inch 
of filth and stinking grease. And so their hands be- 
ing full of that mince meat, minced with their gums, 
enough to fill a dish ; they chew chestnuts, then they 
mingle this with bear's grease, or oil of flower, in 
French we call it tournesol, with their hands. So 
made a mixture, they tie the leaves at one end and 
make a hodge-pot and cover it with the same leaves, 
and tie the upper end, so that what is within these 
leaves becomes a round ball, which they boil ina 
kettle full of water, or broth made of meat and fish. 
So there is the description of the most delicious bit 
of the world. I leave you to taste of this Salmi- 
gondy. 

The salmigondis of the French is An- 
glicized salmagundi, and is synonymous 
with hotch-potch, a mixed dish of food. 

After the spring hunt Radisson went 
with a party to sell their beaver to the 
Dutch at Fort Orange, now Albany, four 
days distant. Here he found the Jesuit 
missionary, Noncet, who had also been 
captured. A French soldier on duty at 
the post recognized him as a white man 
although rouged and dressed as a savage, 
The Dutch women were hospitable, and 
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the governor of the fort wished to purchase 
him of the Indians, but at that time he 
did not think it expedient to leave the Iro- 
quois. When he came back to his Indian 
home, he soon longed to return to civil- 
ized life, and on the twenty-ninth of Octo- 
ber, 1653, he slipped away and followed 
the trail to the Dutch settlements. Stop- 
ping at a frontiersman’s cabin, two miles 
from the Dutch fort, he sent a letter by the 
Dutchman, and soon an escort came out 
and conducted him to the post com- 
mander,* by whom he was well received. 

From Fort Orange he was sent down 
the Hudson river to Manhattan, where he 
remained three weeks, and then sailed for 
Holland, and after six weeks’ voyage ar- 
rived, during the first week of January, 
1654, at Amsterdam. After a few days 
he went to Rochelle, France, and remained 
until spring, when he sailed for Canada, 
and in May was gladly received by his 
relatives and old friends at Three Rivers, 
and here, in 1656, he married the daughter 
of Madeleine Hainault. In July, 1657, 
with the Jesuit fathers, Ragueneau and 
Duperon, he went to an Onondaga village 
supposed to have been in the vicinity of 
Salina. Before the next spring the Indians 
manifested hostility, and the French, fifty- 
three in number, slipped away and by way 
of Lake Ontario, about the month of April, 
1658, reached Montreal. Radisson in two 
weeks returned to his wife and friends at 
Three Rivers, and found his brother-in-law, 
Groseilliers, who had come back the year 
before from Lake Huron, who proposed 
that they should make a voyage to discover 





John Dykman, who had been book-keeper at Fort 
Amsterdam, now New York city. 
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the upper lakes which had been described 
by the Indians. 

About the middle of June, 1659, they 
bade adieu to companions, and with about 
thirty Frenchmen began the journey. 
Owing to an attack by the Iroquois their 
comrades went back, and they were left 
to advance with the Indian guides, and 
after many days arrived at a Huron village 
on a large island in the lake of that name, 
where some of the guides lived. Beyond, 
a strait was entered, ten leagues in length, 
abounding in fish, that led to the rapids 
at the entrance of Lake Superior. Pass- 
ing beyond the rapids they came to an 
isle about five o’clock one afternoon, to 
which was given the name Four Beggars. 
At ten o’clock that night they again en- 
tered their canoes and paddled to the 
south shore, to the mouth of a small river, 
which contained copper and called by 
the Indians Pauabick-Komesibs. 

From this point they moved along the 
shore until they came to “rocks that the 
wild men made a sacrifice to called Nani- 
touck-Sinagoit.” Radisson in his journal 
makes little mention of his brother-in-law, 
the projector of the expedition, and thus 
writes of the arch of the Pictured Rocks: 

It is like a great portal by reason of the beat- 
ing of the waves. I gave it the name of the Portal 


of St. Peter because of my name, and that I was the 
first Christian that ever saw it. 


Some days after leaving the Portal they 
came to three islands at the entrance of a 
bay now known as Keweenaw bay, and in 
this vicinity remained several days. Here 
preparations were made for the portage 


across the peninsula. Ascending a small 
stream they came to firm land on which 
they found. a well beaten trail of two 


‘ 
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leagues, which led to the lake beyond the 
point.* Launching their canoes again into 
the lake they came to Montreal river, 
and noticed the roaring of its falls. 
Some Hurons who had accompanied them 
left the party, to go by a trail from this 
point to their village in the region about 
the sources of the Wisconsin and Chip- 
pewa rivers. With the remaining members 
of that tribe they pursued their journey 
along the lake until they reached a nar- 
row point two leagues long, but in width 
but sixty paces. Crossing this: they 
reached Chagouamikon bay toward the 
end of which they landed. It was agreed 
that the Hurons should visit their wives 
and children, who were five days distant 
from La Pointe, and that they would re- 
main until their return. After they left, 
the Frenchmen built a cabin of logs with 
the door toward the lake, and surrounded 
it with a barricade of limbs of trees. 
After many vicissitudes the Hurons had 
found a retreat in the wilderness of the 
northern part of the present state of Wis- 
consin. About the year 1653 they had 
been driven by the Iroquois from Lake 
Huron, and dwelt for a time near the en- 
trance of Green bay of Lake Michigan. 
Here they did not tarry long, but with 
some Ottawas retreated to the Mississippi, 
and ascended it until they came to a river 
called from the Ioway tribe. They as- 
cended the Upper Iowa river to its 
sources, and were well treated by the 
tribes on its banks, but did not like the 
country because of the absence of forests. 
Coming back to the Mississippi they as- 
cended to the Sioux country where they 





* A French map drawn in 1688 shows a trail from 
the Montreal river to the waters of the Wisconsin. 
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were treated with honor because they had 
fire-arms and used iron hatchets in the 
place of stone hammers. They were 
allowed to settle upon a prairie island in 
the Mississippi a few miles above Lake 
Pepin, but in time quarreled with the 
Sioux. They then left the Mississippi, 
_and entering a river below Lake Pepin 
which Perrot calls the Black, but which 
may have been the Chippewa, they fol- 
lowed it to its sources. ‘I'he Hurons 
here established themselves, while the 
Ottawas advanced to Chagouamikon, the 
La Pointe of Lake Superior. 

Twelve days after the Frenchmen had 
been at Chagouamikon bay, their Huron 
companions came back with a large party 
of young men. It was arranged that the 


white men should visit the Huron village. 
For four days a trail through the forest 


was followed to a lake about eight leagues 
in circumference, and the next day it was 
crossed to the village, which contained 
about one hundred wigwams. Here and 
in the vicinity the winter was passed. 
While with the Hurons, they were visited 
by the Boeuf band of the Nadouessioux, 
with arrows pointed with bone, who wished 
to be on terms of friendship and to be 
protected from their enemy, the Cristinos. 
After this the Boeuf Sioux* were visited, 
and they remained with them six weeks 
and then returned to Chagouamikon. 
There was more than usual stir in Mon- 
treal on the nineteenth of August, 1660, 
caused by the unexpected arrival of Gros- 
eilliers with a flotilla of sixty canoes and 
three hundred Indians from Lake Supe- 
rior, after a voyage of twenty-six days, 





* Radisson mentions that Tatanga was the Sioux 
word for buffalo, called by French, Boeuf. 
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bringing furs valued at two hundred 
thousand livres. Disposing of a fourth of 
the peltry there, the rest was taken to 
Three Rivers. 

The intelligent listened with deep inter- 
est to the narrative of Groseilliers relative 
to the hitherto unknown Sioux or Dako- 
tah people. He mentioned that their 
language differed from the Huron 
Algonquin bands, and that women 
were seen with their noses cut off as a 
penalty for adultery, and that much had 
been heard of a deep, wide and beautiful 
river, comparable in grandeur to the Saint 
Lawrence. 

Groseilliers, as soon as the furs were 
disposed of, was ready to go back with a 
new outfit. In less than ten days after his 
appearance at Montreal, on the twenty- 
seventh of the month, he left Three Riv- 
ers. The party consisted of six French- 
men and the Jesuit missionary, René 
Menard. 

Not far from the Huron isles and Hu 
ron bay of Lake Superior, is Keweenaw 
bay, and here, on St. Theresa’s day in the 
calendar of the Church of Rome, the fif- 
teenth of October, 1660, the party landed. 
Some traders and Menard were left to pass 
the winter. Groseilliers and Radisson 
continued their explorations to Lake Nep- 
igon, connected: by a tributary and north 
of Lake Superior, and a voyageur named 
Peré, also written Perray,* found by a 





* On Franquelin’s map of 1688, Groseilliers is the 
name of what is now the Pigeon river, a portion of 
the boundary between Minnesota and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and the Moose river is called Peré, 
after the voyageur who discovered it. He is proba- 
bly the person of whom Governor Frontenac of Can- 
ada, in November, 1679, wrote to the king that 
Governor Andros of New York has retained there, 








slight portage a route to a stream flowing 
into Hudson’s bay, which for years bore 
his name. 

Leaving some of his men in the country, 
Groseilliers seems to have passed the 
winter of 1661-62 in Canada. In the 
Journal of the Jesuits—under date of May, 
1662— it is noted that he was at Three 
Rivers on his way to the “Sea of the 
North.” 

On the fifth of August, 1663, all of the 
Frenchmen who had left with Groseilliers 
three years before, except Father Menard 
and his lay assistant, Jean Guerin, returned 
to Canada. The missionary, inthe summer 
of 1661, had been lost in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, and his man, in September, 
1662, had died. From the information 
derived from these explorations geogra- 
phers enlarged and corrected their maps. 

A few months after they came back, 
Pierre Boucher, one of the best citizens of 
Three Rivers, was in Paris, and published 
a little book, in which he wrote that some 
Frenchmen had returned after three years 
from Lake Superior, who had discovered 
a large island rich in copper, and found 
large masses on the shore which the In- 
dians, after building fires around, would 
cut with their axes. 

lf Radisson is to be credited, when he 
and Groseilliers came back in 1663, the 





and even well-treated a man named Peré, and others 
who have been alienated from La Salle, with the de- 
sign to employ,and send them among the Outawas to 
trade. Duchesneau, intendant of Canada, writes to 
Paris, ‘‘ that the man named Peré having resolved to 
range the woods, went to Orange to confer with the 
English.” After this he seems to have been a close 
prisoner in London for eighteen months, and in 1687 
Governor Dougan sends a Mons. La Parre [Peré ?] 
‘‘with an answer to the French governor's angry 
letter.” 
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governor arrested the latter and fined him 
for trading without a license. Smarting 
under the exactions, Groseilliers went to 
France for redress, where he passed sev- 
eral months, deluded by fair promises, 
and the next spring returned. In com- 
pany with Radisson, who had remained in 
Canada, he went to the isle of Cape Bre- 
ton, and from thence went to New En- 
gland. 

The next spring, in a Boston ship, they 
went as far as Hudson’s ‘straits, but the 
master of the vessel became disheartened 
and returned. At this time the English 
commissioners who had attended to the 
reduction of the Dutch at Manhattan, now 
New York, arrived in Boston, and one of 
them, Colonel George Carteret, invited 
them to go with him to New York, and 
from thence to England, and offer their 
services to the king, 

During the summer of 1665 they sailed 
with Carteret in a ship commanded by 
Benjamin Gillam of Boston, but were cap- 
tured by the Hollanders. After some time 
they were released, and arrived in London 
while the great plague was raging. Going 
to Oxford, Sir George Carteret became in- 
terested in their projects and spoke to the 
king, who sent them to London with an 
allowance of forty shillings aweek. Here 
they were introduced to the nephew of 
Charles the First, the Prince Rupert, who 
led the cavalry charge against Fairfax and 
Cromwell at Naseby, and then devoted to 
the study and exhibition of his philosoph- 
ical toy known to chemists as “ Rupert’s 
Drops.” The prince listened with pleas. 
ure to, and endorsed the plans for carrying 
on the beaver trade and seeking a north- 
west passage to Asia. The scientific men 
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of England also felt much interest in ex- 
plorations which would tend to increase 
knowledge. The secretary of the Royal 
society wrote to Robert Boyle, the phil- 
osopher, a too sanguine letter : 

Surely I need not tell you what is said here, with 
great joy, of the discovery of a northwest passage, 
and by two Englishmen and one Frenchman, lately 
represented by them to his majesty at Oxford, and 
answered by the grant of a vessel to sail into Hud- 
son's bay and channel, into the South sea. 

The ship Won-Such was fitted out in 
charge of Captain Zachary Gillam* a son 
of one of the early merchants and ship- 
wrights of Boston, New England. The 
vessel, with Groseilliers and Radisson, in 
June, 1668, left the Thames, and in Sep- 
tember reached a tributary of Hudson’s 
bay, called in honor of one of their pa- 
trons, Rupert’s river. 

The next year, by way of Boston, they 
returned to England, and in 1670 the 
oldest of existing trading companies in 
England was chartered as “‘ The Hudson’s 
Bay Corapany,” and the land was known 
as Prince Rupert’s Land. The voyage to 
Hudson bay was continued in 1669, and 
Groseilliers and Radisson proceeded to 
Nelson river, named for the pilot of But- 
tons’ expedition, and planted there the 
arms of the king of England. 

The Reverend Mother of the Incarna- 
tion, superior of the Ursulines at Quebec, 
on the twenty-seventh of August, 1670, 
wrote that “a Frenchman of our Touraine 
named des Groseilliers married in this 
country, and as he had not been success- 





*The father of Gillam came to Boston in 1634, and 
his son Zachary was born in 1636. He was buried 
in Boston, June'13, 1685, and his widow was mar- 
ried by a Huguenot minister to one Sylvestre. Zach- 
ary's brother Benjamin was also a sea-captain. 
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ful in making a fortune, was seized with a 
fancy to go to New England to better his 
condition. He excited a hope among 
the English that he had found a passage 
to the sea of the north. With this expec- 


tation he was sent as an envoy to England, 
where there was given to him a vessel with 
crew and everything necessary for the voy- 
age. 


With these advantages he put to sea 

filled his ships with peltries 
of great value. A publication for the ben- 
efit of this French adventurer has been 
made in England. He was a youth when 
he arrived here, and his wife and children 
are yet here.’”’ Radisson married in Lon- 
don while in the employ of the Hudson’s 
Bay company, his second wife, a daughter 
of Sir John Kertk, who was of Huguenot 
extraction and a member of the com- 
pany. 

Zachary Gillam of Boston continued to 
trade in Hudson’s bay. Waite Winthrop, 
son of the governor of Connecticut, on 
December 11, 1671, wrote from Boston 
to his father: ‘All the news is that 
Zachary Gillam is returned from the north- 
west passage with abundance of beaver.” 

Three ships, in 1671, were sent out by 
the Hudson’s Bay company, and Radisson 
was a passenger in one of them and went 
to Port Nelson, and then came back to 
Rupert’s river and wintered. 

During the summer of 1673 Paul Denis, 
a young Canadian recently made Sieur de 
Simon, left Canada overland for Hudson 
bay with a letter from the governor of 
Canada requesting civil treatment for his 
party by the English. With this expe- 
dition came letters, to Groseilliers and 
Radisson from their relatives, which ex- 
cited some suspicion, In September, 
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1674, while some of the French were at 
the English post, the ship Prince Rupert, 
Captain Gillam, arrived, bringing a new 
governor for the establishment. Dissatis- 
faction with Groseilliers and Radisson 
had now become so great that they left 
the employ of the Hudson Bay company 
and returned to French allegiance. 

Owing to a disagreement Groseilliers 
and Radisson left the service of the Hud- 
son Bay company and returned to France, 
in October, 1674, having accepted the 
offer of Minister Colbert to pay all their 
debts, receive a certain sum of money and 
satisfactory employment. They were sent 
back to Canada to consult with Governor 
Frontenac, who coldly received them. 
Groseilliers remained at home, but Radis- 
son sailed again for France and served 
for a time upon board of a war-vessel, 


suffered shipwreck and returned with the 


forces in July, 1679, to Brest. A few 
days after, he went to London to visit his 
wife, who had remained in England, and 
did not until the next October return to 
France. 

The son of Colbert, the Marquis de 
Seignelay, and his agent, Bellizany, di- 
rected him to confer with Du Chesneau, 
a merchant of Canada, then in Paris, as 
to the best means of increasing the beaver 
trade. The Society of Jesuits at Paris 
were interested with Du Chesneau in the 
fur trade and furnished money to Radis- 
son, who sailed in a ship from Rochelle, 
and on the twenty-fifth of September, 
1682, arrived at Quebec. It was there 
arranged with Du Chesneau that he and 
Groseilliers were to go to Hudson bay in 
the spring. The winter was passed at 
Acadia, and in the spring he left in a ves- 
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sel of fifty tons, and his brother-in-law in 
one of about thirty tons, and on the sec- 
ond of September entered Nelson river 
which flowed into the Hudson bay, and 
about fifteen miles from its mouth built a 
trading post. 

About the middle of September a ship 
from Boston arrived, without any commis- 
siony in charge of a son of Captain Gillam. 
Radisson went aboard and was civilly 
treated, but had just left the ship when 
another vessel arrived, commanded by the 
father of the captain of the Boston vessel, 
and having on board John Bridger, the 
new commander of the post, who was in- 
formed that Groseilliers and Radisson had 
taken possession in the name of the king 
of France. In time the English were 
obliged to yield to the French, and the 
New England vessel was brought to Que- 
bec in 1683, about the last of October. 
Governor De la Barre restored the ship to 
the New Englanders, and Bridger and 
Gillam sailed for Boston. On the eleventh 
of November, 1683, Groseilliers and Rad- 
isson sailed for France to report their pro- 
ceedings to thé authorities. Upon their 
arrival in Paris they found that the En- 
glish ambassador, Lord Preston, had 
complained of their course toward Bridger, 
the representative of the Hudson Bay 
company, and requested the arrest of 
Radisson, the leader of the assault on the 
English post. In a dispatch to his gov- 
ernment, under date of January 19, 
1683-84, Lord Preston wrote : 

Sent my secretary to {know if the king had ordered 
an answer concerning the attack upon Nelson’s post. 
I find the great support of Mons. De la Barre, the 
present governor of Canada, is from the Jesuits of this 


court, which order always hath a great number of mis- 
sionaries in that region, who, besides the conversion 
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of infidels, have had the address to engross the whole 
castor trade, from which they draw considerable ad- 
vantage. The late governor, the Marquis de Fron- 
tenac, did ever oppose himself to theirdesigns, and ex- 
ecuted the king's, his master’s, right to that traffique ; 
but they found the means, by the interests of Father 
de la Chaise, to have him recalled, and the present 
governor sent, who complied wholly with them, and 
giveth them no kind of trouble in their commerce. 
Raditon [Radisson] arrived about the time you men- 
tion, and hath been in Paris these five days. There 
came on shore at the same time Des Groselieres, a 
person whose story is well known in those countries, 
and who accompanied the other in his action. I am 
told that they both took possession, for the English, 
this very Nelson's river and post, by a commission 
which they had from England. A friend of mine 
who hath seen the former since his arrival, tells me 
that he finds him much alarmed with the charge 
against him. 


In the same communication Lord Pres- 
ton wrote: 


I am told privately that a relation of the taking 
possession of Port Nelson in the name of the En- 
glish, by these very men, Des Groselieres and Rad- 
isson, may be found among the papers of Prince 
Rupert. 


Negotiations soon began for the return 
of the two Frenchmen to the service of 


the Hudson Bay company. The follow- 
ing April, under the pretext of visiting his 
wife, whom he had not seen for several 
years, Radisson visited London, where 
she resided with relatives. Hayes, whose 
name is still attached to a tributary of the 
Hudson bay, and other directors of the 
company, received him with cordiality, 
past differences were settled, and on the 
seventeenth of May he left Gravesend in 
the ship Happy Return with two other 
representatives of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany. In safety the vessel arrived near 
Hayes river, where Chouart, the son of 
Groseilliers, was in charge. Explanations 
were made to Radisson’s nephew, and he 
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gave up his post to the English and also 
entered the service of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany. Upon the fourth day of September, 
1684, Radissor left Port Nelson with the 
ships, and on the twenty-third of October 
the vessels cast anchor in the Downs, 
and by midnight, on horseback, he arrived 
in London, where he had left his brother- 
in-law, Groseilliers, who had received a 
pension from the English government. 
The next year Radisson again visited 
Hudson bay, but after this period there is 
no trace of him or Groseilliers. The trad- 
ing posts they had established continued 
to be contended for by rival trading asso- 
ciations. The Northern Fur Company of 
Canada felt that they had been robbed by 
the desertion of Radisson and Groseilliers. 
Although France and England were at 
peace, Denonville, governor of Canada, 
winked at an overland expedition to 
Hayes river under Chevalier De Troyes. 
Toiling up the Ottawa river and wading 
through marshes, on the twentieth of June, 
1686, he came in sight of Fort Hayes. 
D’Iberville, afterwards the first governor 
of Louisiana, and his brother, with a few 
men climbed over the palisades on one 
side, while the main party battered down 
the gate of the stockade and the inmates 
of the post were captured. On the twenty- 
seventh of August, 1687, Denonville wrote 
to France : 


I have just received news from our forts at the 
head of Hudson bay, where D'Iberville is in com- 
mand. He had learned that an English ship was in 
the Nip, near Charleston island, and sent four men 
on areconnoissance. One fell back on account of 
sickness, while the other three were captured and 
taken on board an English ship. One of these 
contrived to escape and the remaining two were 
confined all winter. .The captain of the ship, next 
spring, while hunting on the island, was drowned, 
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and when the time came to sail, the pilot and crew 
made the weaker of the Canadian’s help. One day 
while all-but two of the men were aloft, the Canadian 
with an axe split the skulls of those on deck, and, 
releasing his comrade, they became masters. Steer- 
ing the ship toward the French post they met Iber- 
ville coming to their rescue. 


As the ship was loaded with provisions 
it proved a valuable prize. The English 
prisoners were sent home, and D’Iberville 
went to Quebec, leaving one of his 
brothers in charge. When the news of 
this Canadian raid reached London there 
was great indignation, and a conference 
held with the French ambassador. 

After the revolution of 1688 in En- 
gland, William the Third declared war 
against France, and in his proclamation 
alluded to the attack of De Troyes and 
his associates upon the posts of the Hud- 
son Bay company. In 1690 three En- 
glish ships attempted to expel D’Iber- 
ville, but they were captured. During 
the autumn of this year D’Iberville went 
to Quebec, leaving Fort St. Anne with a 
garrison of five men, besides a surgeon, 
tailor and Delmas, a Jesuit missionary. 
On the thirteenth of July, 1693, a canoe, 
by way of Ottawa river, arrived at Mon- 
treal with a voyageur, who did “a tale un- 
fold” which made the “two eyes, like 
stars, start from their spheres.” He nar- 
rated that the five men of the post 
went to hunt, and after a few days re- 
turned and found only the tailor, crazed 
by cold and want of food; finding the 
doctor beyond the stockade he killed him, 
and then cutting a hole in the ice threw 
his body into. the river. Returning 
within the gates, he sought the priest and 
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confessed his crime, but afterwards pur- 
sued him, struck him with an axe and 
tossed him into the icy waters. His com- 
panions, saddened by the story which he 
told, kept him in chains and sent the 
messenger for advice and assistance. 
Some months afterwards the English ap- 
peared before the post, and when they 
entered found the miserable tailor con- 
fined, the other Frenchmen having slipped 
away. ‘The contests, with varying suc- 
cess, continued between the English and 
French near the mouth of Nelson’s 
river. In 1697 D’Iberville, in command 
of the elican, met in this vicinity the 
English ships Hampshire, Darling and 
Hudson Bay. After a fight of four hours 
the Pelican sank the Hampshire, then en- 
countered the Audson Bay, which soon 
surrendered, while the Darling sailed 
away. It was a scene for a painter— 
‘* For ice, mast-high, came floating-by 
As green as emerald. 
The ice was here, the ice was there, 


The ice was all around. 
It cracked and groaned, and mvaned and howled.” 


The Pelican was badly damaged, 
and stranded about two leagues from 
Fort Nelson. The English command- 
ant soon lowered his flag, and the 
white banner with the fleur-de-lis once 
more floated with the breeze. 

The “peace of Ryswick” led to a 
truce, and subsequently the “treaty of 
Utrecht” gave the Hudson Bay com- 
pany quiet possession of the region north 
of Lake Superior and Minnesota. 


Epwarp D. NEILL. 
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THE BEGINNING OF EDUCATION IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


THE declaration of peace, in 1783, left 
the colonies in possession of an unlimited, 
unexplored country, of which they knew 
but little. It was filled with hostile tribes 
of Indians, under the evil influences of 
the British, whose avarice impelled them 
to the inhuman acts of inciting the red 
men to wanton deeds of cruelty against 
the settler who should dare to enter the 
domain to found a home. 

The Continental congress found itself 
not only unable to pay its promises 
of money to its soldiers, but also un- 
able to pay in lands as it had promised 
by the resolutions of 1776 and of 1780. 
The colonies were free, but each claimed 
to be sovereign, and in these conflicting 
interests the wise men of the day saw, as 
England’s statesmen had predicted, the 
downfall of a Republic her armies could 
not subdue. The various claims of the 
states must first be harmonized. Time 
and patience overcame all obstacles, and 
gradually one by one the colonies were 
brought to harmonize their interests. 
The first act'was to secure from each colony 
a cession of all western lands, for the 
common good of all. This was accom- 
plished by 1786, when Connecticut 
deeded all her western lands, as New 
York and Virginia had done before her, 
reserving only enough to redeem her 
promises to her own soldiers. The year 
before her deed of cession was made, 
congress had so much confidence in the 


ultimate outcome of the negotiations, that 
a law was passed defining the mode of 
survey and sale of public lands in the 
western country. The plan of survey was 
probably suggested by Thomas Hutchins, 
geographer to the United States. He 
was an ardent patriot, a member of the 
New Jersey troops, and while in London 
on private business, about the time of the 
outbreak of hostilities, suffered imprison- 
ment and confiscation of some forty 
thousand dollars worth of property. He 
escaped to Charleston in 1778, where he 
received the appointment of geographer, 
which office he held until his death in 
April, 1789, while engaged in the survey 
of the first seven ranges. The office ex- 
pired with him, its duties devolving on 
the board of the treasury, who controlled 
and directed the public surveys until 
1799, when General Rufus Putnam was 
appointed surveyor-general, an office still 
existing. ; 

The plan of survey adopted by the act 
of 1785, was.in a measure outlined by 
him, when. on the expedition of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet against the Ohio Indians in 
1763-64. He acted as engineer of this expe- 
dition and made a careful topographical 
survey of the route followed by the army. 

The act provided that a base line known 
as the “ Geographer’s Line” should be 
run through the territory on a true east 
and west parallel line, starting from a 
given point on its eastern boundary. Every 
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six miles north and south of the “ Geog- 
rapher’s Line,” parallel lines were to be 
run through the territory. Crossing them 
at right angles every six miles, beginning 
the starting point, meridian lines‘were to 
be run north and south, thus dividing the 
entire northwestern country into town- 
ships six miles square. These townships 
were to be again divided into thirty-six 
sections of one square mile each. This 
rectangular plan of survey, the simplest 
and most practical ever devised, has since 
been closely followed in the survey of all 
public lands. In many reservations it is 


also adhered to, save that the townships 
are smaller and the divisions different. 
While the act for the survey was under 
discussion in congress, someone, whose 
suggestions were far more important than 


he or anyone imagined, advised that one 
section in every township be reserved for 
the use and benefit of the public schools 
of the township. Section No. 16 was se- 
lected, perhaps because it is near the cen- 
tre of the township. The proceeds of its 
land sales were decreed to be used for 
the benefit of the education of the chil- 
dren. There is no direct evidence that 
New England suggested this measure, but 
it may not be amiss to infer from cotem- 
poraneous history that such is the fact. 
It is the first instance in the history of the 
country where congress took public action 
towards the education of the youth of 
America by the public treasury. Had 
Mr. Hutchins lived to complete the public 
surveys, the plan followed by him would, 
no doubt, have been the universal custom 
in all parts of Ohio. His death and the 
numerous land grants prevented carrying 
out the act in all parts of the state; but 
5 
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the idea was used in many of the divisions 
of Ohio lands made by states or private 
companies. 

Peace had hardly been declared when 
soldiers of the Revolution began to press 
their claims to western lands. Congress 
had promised land bounties to those who 
would engage in the war till its close, or 
to their representatives should they be 
slain by the enemy. These bounties 
ranged in amounts from one hundred acres 
to several thousand, owing to the rank of 
the soldier. General Rufus Putnam, a val- 
iant Revolutionary officer, who had suf- 
fered many pecuniary losses in the conflict 
for freedom, on June 16, 1783, addressed 
a remarkably intelligent letter to General 
Washington, sending with it a petition to 
the Continental congress in behalf of him- 
self and many other comrades, asking 
for the survey and allotment of lands to 
soldiers. General Putnam outlines in his 
letter to General Washington a plan of 
survey and allotment somewhat similar to 
the one afterwards adopted. He also 
states he “cannot approach any of the 
members, as he is unacquainted with those 
outside of the states of Massachusetts and 
New York, both of which states have pub- 
lic lands for sale which they are pushing 
on the market.” Hence he wisely con- 
cludes “they will not favor any scheme 
for the settlement of congress lands that 
would in any way detract settlements from 
their own lands.” He also “ relies on the 
friendship of his old commander and com- 
panion in arms,” and confidently expects 
from him all the aid he can consistently 
give. 

General Washington in his reply admits 
the justness of the claim and the wisdom 
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of the plan, but states that “the unset- 
tled condition of the country and the con- 
flicting claims of the states will prevent 
immediate action.” He advises patience, 
and hopes ‘‘the soldiers will agitate the 
matter till the country recognizes them» 
and through its legislative council grants 
their just demands.” 

The patriots did not relax their efforts. 
Their continual agitation was felt by con- 
gress, who, recognizing their claims, urged 
upon the several states the surrender of 
their western lands for the common good 
of all, and thereby enable congress to ful- 
fill its pledges. 

By 1785 the various concessions then 
made were confirmed, and so confident 
was congress of the ultimate result of its 
requests that the act already referred to 
was passed, defining the mode of survey 
and settlement of the western territory. 
General Putnam was appointed one of the 
surveyors of the territory, but being at 
that time engaged in the survey of public 
lands. in Massachusetts, he secured the 
place for his friend and military associate, 
General Benjamin Tupper. General Tup- 
per left for the west in the autumn of 178s, 
intending to prosecute the surveys, but 
owing to Indian troubles went no farther 
than Pittsburgh. He returned early in the 
winter, fully impressed with the idea of a 
settlement in the west. He could not in- 
duce his friends to entertain the ‘insane 
idea,” as one of them expressed it, of a 
settlement in that wild region, and for a 
time the general almost despaired. He 
thought of his old army associate, General 
Putnam, and visited him in his home at 
Rutland, Massachusetts. Here before a 
blazing hickory-wood fire in a capacious 
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old-fashioned fire-place, whose polished 
and-irons reflected its abundant heat, these 
two veterans passed a long and memorable 
evening. Tradition says they passed the 
entire night. They recounted the dangers 
they had experienced in the war that 
just closed, and discussed the plan of a 
new settlement in the limitless west, 
where a few years of labor and privation 
would return to them the comforts they 
had lost in the conflict through which they 
had passed. The result of the evening’s 
conference appeared in an advertisement 
in the Massachusetts papers of January 
25, 1786, inviting all those who might wish 
to join a company to be known as the 
“Ohio Company,” to meet in their re- 
spective counties on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary and elect delegates to represent them 
in a conference to be held in the Bunch 
of Grapes tavern in Boston, March 1. 
That day eight counties were represented 
by eleven delegates, who, after deliberation, 
appointed a committee of three to prepare 
a plan of organization. This committee 
reported March 3. Its recommendations 
were adopted, signed by all present, and 
subscription books were opened. Ten 
per cent. of the subscriptions were to bein 
specie, to defray the expenses of survey. 
The rest could be paid in continental cer- 
tificates, then quoted at a very low figure. 
One year elapsed before enough subscrip- 
tions were obtained to assure the project. 
By that time Connecticut had ceded her 
western lands, except in the Western Re- 
serve. This deed of cession quieted all 
titles of states to land in the west, and 
the company was at liberty to choose any 
unoccupied or unreserved lands it might 
desire. 

















March 8, 1787, a called meeting of the 
shareholders was held in Brackett’s tav- 
ern, Boston, when Dr. Mannasseh Cutler, 
General Rufus Putnam and Samuel H. 
Parsons were elected directors, and Win- 
throp Sarjent, secretary. ; 

Dr. Cutler was authorized to contract 
with congress for a body of land in the 
“Great Western Territory of the Union,” 
as the resolution expresses it. 

The doctor left his Massachusetts home 
in his old-fashioned chaise, in June, for 
New York, where congress was then in 
session. At the same time the constitu- 
tional convention was in session at Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Cutler bore letters of intro- 
duction to prominent men at both places. 
He found many plans on all sorts of ques- 
tions before congress, and saw it would be 
necessary to use his best skill as a lobbyist. 
He was in truth a remarkable man, and 
peculiarly well-fitted for the task. A grad- 
uate in medicine, law and theology; an 
adept in diplomacy ; a polished and digni- 
fied gentleman, everywhere respected for 
his attainments and learning, and above 
all a firm believer in the universal freedom 
of mankind, the doctor found use for all 
his versatile talents. So indifferent were 
many of the congressmen that the doctor 
could not secure an intelligent audience 
with them, and, almost discouraged, was 
on the verge of leaving and buying land 
of one of the states, when his friends ral- 
lied to his support and indyced him to 
make gréater efforts. Other persons came 
forward asking him to extend the limits 
of the company and purchase more land. 
These were admitted as associates, the 
doctor frankly stating their influence nec- 
essary to succeed, 
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One obstacle in the way was the uncom- 
promising attitude of the New England 
members in the company on the question 
of slavery. While negotiations were in 
progress, the ordinance for the government 
of the territory came before congress. Dr. 
Cutler and his associates insisted on a 
clause forever prohibiting slavery in the 
territory. This was opposed by the south- 
ern members as inimical to the rights 
of all citizens The New England asso- 
ciates refused to acknowledge the right to 
deprive anyone of liberty, save in the 
punishment of crimes. Planting them- 
selves on this principle, they refused to 
yield. 

“Make the country a desirable place 
for us to live or we do not want it,’’ said 
they. 

“Tt must either be a free country, or we 
will go where the country is free,” they 
said again, 

The plan of purchase proposed by the 
company and its associates would not only 
extinguish about four millions of the pub- 
lic debt, but would place in an unoccu- 
pied part of the country an excellent, 
hardy, energetic class of citizens, who 
would soon share largely in the burdens 
of public progress. The intimation held 
out by the associates that they would buy 
of the states whose offers were at cheaper 
rates than then proposed by the govern- 
ment, and the necessities to do something 
to enhance the value of public securities 
had their effect, and tended to advance 
the ordinance for the government and the 
sale of the lands. 

The ordinance for the government of 
the territory, commonly known as the “ Or- 
dinance of 1787,” or the Compact of 
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1787,” is one of the most remarkable state 
papers ever issued. No one can study its 
provisions and not be impressed with the 
breadth of their scope and the remarkable 
character of their statements. It has been 
declared that its provisions are more ben- 
eficial and more sagacious than the Con- 
stitution of the United States itself. It 
bears the marks of the master minds of 
the time, impressed with the fundamental 
ideas of universal freedom, education, re- 
ligion and morality—the New England 
ideas of good and enduring government. 
It was passed July 13, 1787. Its most 
striking passages—those that fixed forever 
the character of the entire northwestern 
country, and which ultimately led to entire 
freedom for allin the United States—are 
those relating to religion, education and 
freedom. 

“No person demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner,” says the 
compact, “shall ever be molested on ac- 
count of his mode of worship or religious 
sentiments.” 

Again it says, “ Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” Its clause, the 
one which gave the compact its great 
reputation, one which has often been called 
the “ Corner-stone of Liberty,” the first 
declaration in a state paper against the 
rise and encroachments of slavery, carried 
in the face of all opposition, and without 
which Dr. Cutler said the land would be 
valueless, reads: ‘* There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
said territory otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
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have been duly convicted, provided al- 
ways ”’—and without this concession the 
act could not have been passed, and Dr. 
Cutler was wise enough to concede the 
point toaccomplish the greater good, trust- 
ing to time to complete the work—“ that 
any person escaping into the territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any one of the original states, such fu- 
gitive may be lawfully reclaimed and con- 
veyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.” 

Of this remarkable compact Daniel 
Webster, in his famous reply to Hayne, 
said: ‘I doubt whether one single law of 
any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has pro- 
duced effects of more distinct, marked 
and lasting character than the ordinance 
of 1787.” 

It was the first emphatic and effective 
protest against slavery in America. Its 
influence, descending down the annals of 
time, sundered the shackles of every slave 
and eventually lifted into the glorious light 
of freedom more than four millions of 
bondmen. 

The charter of the New England asso- 
ciates was not a silent law on their statute 
books. They were men of broad minds, 
many liberally educated, and all deter- 
mined to found a home where the princi- 
ples they vindicated should be assured to 
them and to their children. 

The way was now open, and, like their 
Puritan ancestors, they were ready to go. 
A contract was.closed for one million five 
hundred thousand acres, which, by the ad- 
vice of Thomas Hutchins, was located at 
the mouth of the Muskingum river. 

Of this tract, two full townships were re- 
served for the benefit of a university ; sec- 















tion sixteen of every township was reserved 
for the benefit of schools, and section 
twenty-nine for the support of religion. 
The contract was ratified by the board of 
treasury, October 27, 1787, and at a meet- 
ing of the directors November 23, it was 
ordered that “ General Rufus Putnam be 
appointed general agent and superinten- 
dent of the company to supervise its west- 
ern operations.” Under him were “ four 
surveyors, with twenty-two attendants, six 
boat-builders, four house carpenters, one 
blacksmith and nine common workmen.” 
Twenty-two of these men, under command 
of Major Hatfield White, assembled at 
Danvers, Massachusetts, early in Decem- 
ber ; the remainder, twenty-six in number, 
under General Putnam, gathered at Hart- 
ford early in January, 1788. The first 
party reached Sumrill’s ferry on the Yough- 
iogheny, a small affluent of the Monon- 
gahela river, the’place of rendezvous, some 
thirty miles above Pittsburgh, about the 
last of January, where the second party 
joined them about the middle of the next 
month. Work was pushed rapidly on a 
flatboat, three canoes and the Adventure 
Gally, afterwards called the Mayflower. 
This was a well-constructed boat, forty-five 
feet long, twelve feet wide, and built so as 
to protect the inmates from the attacks of 
Indians on the shores of the river. 

On the afternoon of April 2 the 
little band of pioneers launched their ves- 
sels and began their journey. Stopping 
at Pittsburgh to secure a few necessary 
supplies, they floated out upon the placid 
bosom of the Ohio and began their down- 
ward journey on its clear waters. A little 
after sunrise on the seventh, as they passed 
Kerr’s island, Captain Devoll remarked to 
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General Putnam, “I think it time to take 

an observation; we must be near the mouth 
of the Muskingum.” It was a dark and 
rainy morning, and the mouth of the 
stream was aimost hidden in the dense fo- 
liage of the great sycamore trees growing 
on either bank. Before they were aware, 
they had floated past and saw Fort Harmar, 
which they knew to be at their landing- 
place, above them. They made fast to 
the bank, secured ropes and the friendly 
aid of soldiers, and turning the boat back 
crossed the Muskingum a little above its 
mouth. Here, about noon, this band of 
forty-eight men, the advance guard of west- 
ern civilization, landed on the eastern bank, 
and the first permanent settlement by 
Americans was begun in the northwestern 
country. 

The “ Territory northwest of the River 
Ohio” has often been called the “ New 
England of the West.” The Mayflower 
of the Puritans landed on the bleak New 
England shore a sturdy race of men, on 
a dreary December day, in the year 1620; 
one hundred and sixty-seven years three 
and a half months after, the Mayflower of 
the Ohio company landed their descend- 
ants, an equally vigorous race, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum. 

The Puritans of 1620 left their native 
country for one where they might “ wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience.” Their descendants, re- 
sisting all attempts to enslave them in both 
spiritual and temporal matters, were now 
planting the seeds of civilization whose 
growth should fill all the land. 

Rude shelters were at once built. The 
woodman’s ax resounded throughout the 
forest, the surveyor’s compass and chain 





began their work, and the ground was 
stirred to receive the seeds of a vegeta- 
tion that should sustain them in their daily 
labors. A month had hardly elapsed 
when the second band of emigrants landed, 
under the care of Colonel John Hay, who 
in his daily journal says : 


We landed about three o'clock at the mouth of the 
beautiful Muskingum. Our boat was forty-two feet 
long, and brought a company of twenty-seven men, 
two cows, two calves, seven hogs, nine dogs and 


eight tons of baggage. 
The force of men 


bered seventy-five, whose vigorous labors 
soon began to show their effect in the new 
settlement. 

A stockade and fort was begun for Gen- 
eral Putnam and his followers, many of 
whom had fought through two wars and 
knew the necessity of incessant vigilance 
against a wary, dusky foe, who watched 
with jealous feelings the growth of the 
colony. Cabins were built at the “ Point,” 
near the mouth of the river, where most 
of the settlers intended to live, leaving the 
fort above them for the use of the officers’ 
families and the improvised garrison, and 
for a place of safe retreat in time of 
danger. 

June 5 James Varnum brought a 
number of emigrants, among whom were 
Mr. James Owen and his wife, to whom 
belongs the honor of being the first 
woman to settle in the territory. Women 
as captives, or as wives of soldiers and 
officers, had preceded her to the western 
wilderness, but none were before her in 
the vole of a settler. For this, fact, and 
for her generous bravery in nursing many 
settlers in the epidemic of small-pox that 
afterwards visited the settlement, she was 
presented with a donation lot of one 


now num- 
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hundred acres. The family remained in 
the settlement till after the Indian war, 
when they returned to the east to live. 

She was not long the only female settler. 
June 19 six families arrived, and 
a home feeling began to pervade the 
colony. In August eight families came 
and others soon followed, so that by the 
time the snows and ice of winter closed 
navigation and largely prevented travel, 
there were in the settlement sixteen fam- 
ilies representing forty-eight persons, and 
eighty-four men without families, or in all 
one hundred and thirty-seven inhabitants. 

Law and order prevailed in this settle- 
ment from the beginning. Immediately 
after their arrival the settlers formed an 
association for order, promulgated a set 
of rules, which Jonathan Meigs was em- 
powered to enforce. He published them 
on the Fourth of July by nailing the sheet 
on which they were written to a large 
beech tree that stood in a conspicuous 
place. 

Arthur St. Clair, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the territory, arrived 
July 9 and was received with no little 
ceremony. He published the first laws for 
the government of the colony July 25; 
and“as often thereafter as was neces- 
sary, promulgated new ones. 

The cabins of the point and the garri- 
son of Campus Martius were filled with 
an energetic set of men during the winter 
of 1788-89. There is no evidence that 
the children of the settlement received 
any public instruction at that time. There 
must have been, if the young men and 
women were counted, over forty children 
of school age. It is not probable they 
passed the long winter without some in- 








struction. It was, however, of a private 
character, given by the heads of families 
—the fathers and mothers who had 
children needing instruction. Religious 
exercises of some kind were very faith- 
fully attended. At a meeting of the 
directors in the east, March 5, a com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Dr. 
Cutler, General Varnum and Colonel 
May, “‘t@ consider and report upon the 
expediency of employing some suitable 
person as a public teacher at the settle- 
ment now making by the Ohio company.” 

The committee presented an able re- 
port on the necessity of education and 
religious instruction in the new colonies, 
and, at the directors’ request, Dr. Cutler 
agreed to find a man to go. He em- 
ployed Rev. Daniel Story, a young minis- 
ter then preaching at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. He became the first regularly 
ordained minister (excepting Catholic 
priests and the missionaries to: the In- 
dians) to settle and pursue his calling in 
the northwest. He agreed to go for a 
salary of five dollars per week and his 
necessary traveling expenses, and made 
ready to go in one year after his engage- 
ment. In the meantime, the colonists 
were not without the means of grace. As 
early as July 20, Rev. Willjam Breck, a 
member of the Ohio company and a New 
England man, preached in the hall of 
the northwest block-house the first ser- 
mon to white men heard in the Ohio 
country. His text was: ‘Now, therefore, 
if ye will obey my voice indeed, and 
keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all peo- 
ple ; for all the earth is mine, and ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
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and an holy nation”—a very appropriate 
text for a people planting the foundations 
of civil society in the wilderness. His 
text, from the law-giver of the Israelites, 
was one of peculiar force now, and to 
his sermon was given close attention. 

On the twenty-fourth of August Dr. 
Cutler, who had come on a visit to the 
colony he had been so instrumental in 
establishing, preached a forcible sermon 
in the same place. He was so well known 
and so universally esteemed that almost 
every inhabitant of the settlement at- 
tended his services. When no one was 
present who could preach, services were 
regularly held, at which time some one of 
the associates read a sermon, and all en- 
gaged in singing and a general exercise. 
Many of the men were classically edu- 
cated and were capable of appearing be- 
fore any assembly, and among them were 
those much accustomed to public speak- 
ing. 

The winter of 1788-89 was spent by 
the colonists in various ways. Amuse- 
ments of many kinds were enjoyed. 
When the weather permitted, exploring 
and surveying parties were continually 
out in the wilderness about selecting 
lands for new settlements. The crowded 
condition of the Point and the stockade 
gave promise of a large settlement, and 
other sites were chosen. 

Down the Ohio some fourteen miles 
the river describes an abrupt bend, en- 
closing a rich alluvial plateau, about which 
was a magnificent forest. The strip of 
bottom, high enough to preclude danger 
from excessive freshets, extended up and 
down the river several miles, and here a 
company of forty associates determined 
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to locate. During the winter the lands 
were surveyed and allotments made, and 
by the first of April a few rude dwellings 
were ready for occupancy and the settle- 
ment began. Among its promoters was 
Colonel Ebenezer Battelle, an energetic 
gentleman, a man of culture, and one 
who eventually became prominent in 
public affairs. He built a log cabin in 
what was called the middle settlement. 
These settlers occupied considerable por- 
tion of country along the river, and were 
known’ as the upper, middle and lower 
settlements. Where Colonel Battelle lived 
was a beautiful prairie or plain, which in 
time came to be known as Beautiful prai- 
rie, eventually shortened to Belpre. Here 
most of the settlers lived. Soon after 
they were located, Bathsheba Rouse, 
daughter of John Rouse, from New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, gathered the children 
of the middle settlement together, and in 
a room in Colonel Battelle’s house, which 
he gave for the occasion, opened the first 
school of American children known to 
have been taught in the northwest. His- 
tory is silent regarding the daily routine 
of this school, but conjecture may be 
safely indulged, when the character and 
history of the settlers are considered. 
The New England speller, the New En- 
gland primer and the New Testament 
formed the principal text-books used. All 


were taught that 
‘*In Adam's fall 
We sinned all,” 
or that 
** Death cuts down all, 
Both great and small. 
As runs the glass 
Man's life doth pass,” 
and an hour-glass gave the scholar an 


idea of time. 
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A picture representing two crowned 
heads, and one, a man with a staff, helped 
the pupil to remember that 

‘*Young Obadias, 
. David, Josias, 

All were pious,” 

while near was a man kneeling in a re- 
pentant attitude, immediately in front of 
whom was a feathered biped, with enor- 
mously extended tail feathers. Thescholar 
who hesitated to read the couplet, 


‘* Peter denied 
His Lord and cried,"’ 


had the picture to aid his memory. 

Farther on, a cut representing a horned 
individual, with a tail ending in a spear 
point, in front of which ran a youth, aided 
the pupil to read, 

‘* Young Timothy 
Learned sin to fly.” 
The bier and body of a king showed 


that 


‘Xerxes did die 
And so must I.” 

At the close of these illustrated rhymes 
appeared the cut of a tree, in the branches 
of which could be seen a man, about 
whom it was said 

‘* Zacchzeus he 
Did climb the tree 
Our Lord to see,” 

By the time the pupil could recite the 
alphabet and read the small words and 
these rhymes, he was next instructed by a 
series of questions and answers, both tend- 
ing to advance his limited biblical knowl- 
edge and aid his retentive powers. 

“Who was the first man?” he read, 
and the answer, “ Adam, ” was impressed 
on his mind. ‘Who was the first 


woman?” came next, and the answer, 
‘“Who was the first 


“ Eve,” followed. 
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murderer? Who was the first martyr? 
Who was the oldest man? Who built 
the ark? Who killed Goliath ?” and simi- 
lar questions, with their attendant an- 
swers, gave the scholar his first lesson in 
Old Testament histury, while ‘* Who saves 
lost men? Who denied his master? 
Who made you? Who redeemed you?” 
and “ Of what are you made?” gave him 
similar lessons in the New Testament. 
An “Alphabet of lessons for youth” 
came next, the initial letters of which be- 
gan sentences taken entirely from the 
book of Proverbs. 

Various rhymes, all of religious senti- 
ments, followed, and then the Lord's 
Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed and Dr. 
Watts’ Cradle Hymn were added. 

“* Verses for little children,” “ Advice to 
youth,” and the poem of Rev. John 
Rogers, illustrated by his burning by 
papal hands, while his wife and ten chil- 
dren were doomed to see them suffer 
without power to prevent. This was fol- 
lowed by a long dialogue between “ Christ, 
a youth, and the devil,” written in rhym- 
ing verse, which ended the poetical part 
of the primer. Next came that whole- 
some but unrelished and final part of the 
work, over which so many New England 
children, in and out of school, have wor- 
ried and almost rebelled, and which they 
were obliged to memorize—“ The Shorter 
Catechism.” From ‘“ What is the chief 
end of man?”’ to “ What does the conclu- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer teach us?’’ one 
hundred and seven questions in all, may 
not have been relished by all who were 
obliged to commit it, and who could not 
understand its theology; yet never a 
man or woman, who lived to mature 


years and who gave a candid opinion con- 
cerning it, was ever heard to regret its 
learning, and never one has been found 
who does not testify to the excellent men- 
tal drill it afforded the mind. Compared 
to some of the mental food now fed to 
children, it is unsurpassed, to say nothing 
of the moral force of its teachings. 

The daily drill in the primer, the New 
Testament, in simple exercises of num- 
bers,. and other exercises calculated to 
improve the infant minds intrusted to her 
charge, was the usual routine followed in 
this pioneer school. Advantages were 
few and external helps still less, but they 
did what they could, and for several sum- 
mers this young teacher gathered her lit- 
tle band together and taught them as well 
as she could. Bathsheba Rouse’s school 
was continued through the summer and 
perhaps through the autumn months. 
The settlers were not inclined to have 
their children idle, and when in school 
they were much safer from danger than 
when roaming about the cabins. During 
the winter the older children attended 
school, and as the young lady was either 
occupied with the smaller children or was 
not sufficiently educated for the young 
men and young women, another teacher 
was employed for this purpose. When 
Colonel Battelle came from his eastern 
home he was accompanied by Daniel 
Mayo, from Boston, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge university, who, like many others, 
desired to build in the west the home he 
could not so easily secure in the older 
settlements. 

Public sentiment was then averse to 
women not only teaching, but in many 
localities even learning the advanced 
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branches, and this may have had its influ- 
ence in the election of a male teacher. 
There was, also, nothing to prevent any- 
one from opening a school, if he or she 
could obtain the scholars. In this settle- 
ment, like its parent stem, at Marietta, 
the people were weil enlightened, vigorous 
thinkers, and hence only an educated 
person could hope for success. Mr. Mayo, 
combining all the requisite qualities, could 
easily secure the necessary number of 
scholars and teach during the winter. He 
followed this avocation several sessions, 
from which it must be inferred he gave 
satisfaction. During the summer months 
he labored on his lot, as he could when 
not molested by the Indians. Eventually 
he married a daughter of General Israe] 
Putnam, and settled in Newport, Ken- 
tucky, where his descendants yet live. 

These two pioneer teachers obtained 
their support by what is,and what became 
for many years the usual means of sup- 
port—subscriptions. Each parent sub- 
scribed one or more scholars, the tuition 
being graduated in price by the studies 
pursued. ‘These subscriptions were paid 
in the only money current at the time, that 
is, any articles of barter the teacher could 
use. Board was provided by the patrons, 
among whom the teacher “boarded 
round,” generally staying a week at a time. 
This practice prevailed for many years 
after in the schools of Ohio, and in some 
localities is not unknown yet. 

The same winter that Mr. Mayo began 
his. school in Colonel Battelle’s cabin, 
Major Anslem Tupper taught school in the 
northwest block-house, at the garrison of 
Campus Martius, having for his scholars 
the officers’ children and such families as 
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were living there during the winter. Down 
at the Point, Jonathan Baldwin taught 
in a rooin in the block-house near the 
Muskingum river, and a Mr. Curtis also 
taught in a cabin that had been built fora 
cooper shop. Each of these teachers 
obtained what support he could, and each, 
no doubt, found his small improvised 
school-room full of scholars. 

Across the river, at Fort Harmar, where 
were by this time a number of settlers, a 
school was also opened, but by whom tradi- 
tion does not now record. Afterwards Mr. 
Baldwin taught here, and authorities are 
not wanting to claim his school to be the 
first at this place. 

Schools were maintained in all these 
places during the summer of 1790, and as 
the Rev. Daniel Story was now on the 
ground, regular religious services were 
held, the minister dividing his time among 
the settlements as circumstances de- 
manded. In July of that year the agents 
of the Ohio Land company appropriated 
one hundred and fifty dollars out of the 
public funds to be divided among Mari- 
etta, Belpre and Waterford, the last named 
a settlement on ‘the Muskingum, estab- 
lished that summer on a fertile tract of 
country, north of Marietta. The money 
aided very much in enhancing the value 
of instruction, and was, as the directors 
intended, wisely used. Schools were con- 
tinued at each of these points during the 
winter of 1790-91, the increase in emigra- 
tion greatly increasing the number of 
scholars. 

The Indian war that had been slowly 
gathering and greatly feared by the set- 
tlers, sudenly broke out, January 4, 1791. 
Immediately every settlement was put 
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under martial law, and strict military 
discipline enforced. Nothing but prompt» 
decisive and effectual measures saved the 
settlements. At Belpre, “Farmer’s Castle,” 
a secure fort and stockade was built, while 
at Waterford settlement, Fort Frye bade de- 
fiance to the savages. At the Point a stock- 
ade was erected, block-houses built ; and 
here, at Campus Martius, and at Fort Har- 
mar, extreme measures of safety were se- 
cured and enforced. 

These measures necessarily shut the 
people into small but safe enclosures. 
During the long war that followed, the 
schools were never once abandoned. The 
children were measurably safe in the 
school-rooms, usually some part of a 
block-house, and while’ there were not 
idle. The settlers firmly believed that 

‘* Satan will find mischief 
For idle hands to do,” 
and acted accordingly. In April, 1791, 
eighty-four dollars was appropriated for 
the support of religion at Marietta, fifty 
dollars for the same purpose at Belpre, 
and twenty-six dollars for Waterford. A 
condition stipulated that Marietta should 
support the minister one year, ; Belpre 
seven months, and Waterford three and a 
half months. At the latter place Joseph 
Frye and Dean Lyler, well-educated men, 
taught school in one of the block-houses 
in Fort Frye, and on the Sabbath, when 
Rev. Story was not present, conducted re- 
ligious exercises. 

At Belpre, where Farmer’s Castle was 
built, to which the most of the pioneers 
in the upper, middle and lower settle- 
ments gathered, Colonel Battelle’s house 
formed one of the corner block-houses, 
and in this school was regularly main- 


tained during the entire time of the war. 
When it could not afford room for all who 
desired to attend, a cabin was fitted in a 
rude but comfortable manner and used. 

The settlements mentioned were the 
chief ones made prior to 1795, the close 
of the Indian war. But one other, that 
of John Cleve Symmes, who purchased a 
tract of land between the Miami rivers, 
similar to the purchase of the Ohio com- 
pany, was made prior to the close of this 
war, that, during its continuance, almost 
stopped immigration into the Ohio coun- 
try. 

Symmes selected his purchase as early 
as 1786, but did not complete his arrange- 
ments till 1788. That summer he brought 
his first band of settlers and endeavored 
to found a great city at the bend, as it 
was called, in the river a few miles below 
the present site of Cincinnati. The pro- 
jectors of Cincinnati outrivaled him, and 
the establishment of Fort Washington at 
that place decided the fate of the future 
city of the Miami valleys.. No schools 
were attempted before the summer of 
1790 in this part of the state. June 
21 of that year John Reilly began 
a six months subscription school in 
Columbia, five miles above Fort Washing- 
ton, in a cabin prepared for his use. It is 
probable that he pursued his calling dur- 
ing the next winter. By the next summer 
or fall his school had grown so that part 
of his scholars were taken by Francis 
Dunlevy, who taught the higher branches 
and who afterwards became a prominent 
teacher in Lebanon. This was continued 
till 1793, when Mr. Reilly gave the entire 
school into Mr. Dunlevy’s charge and re- 
moved to Mill Creek. His cabin is men- 
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tioned in Dr. Goforth’s diary as “ Reilly’s 
School-house,” and as such is the first 
mention of a school-house in the Ameri- 
can settlements in Ohio. Mr. Reilly 
kept a journal, in which he records many 
incidents illustrating the life of the colony. 
He says : 

Inthe month of August I boarded twelve days 
with Mr. Patrick Moore ; in the month of Septem- 
ber, twelve days with Hugh Dunn, and in December, 
six days with John McCulloh. 

A number of settlers had gathered in 
Cincinnati by the year 1792, at which 
date a log cabin was built so as it could 
be used for a school-house, in which 
about thirty pupils were taught. 

The foregoing narrative closes the be- 
ginning of the public schools of Ohio 
and the northwest. It shows that by the 
year 1792 there were three settlements in 
the Ohio company’s purchase and two in 
the Miami country in which schools were 
taught. The congregation of the families 
caused by the dangers of the Indian war 
gave greater facilities of gathering the 
children together. It made an enforced 
idleness on the part of a few of the men, 
who improved the opportunity to teach 
such scholars as they could secure. As 
many of the settlers were educated men, 
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they were all the more willing to encour- 
age such efforts, and when a suitable per- 
son presented himself or herself, they were 
sure to gather all the children of school 
age (and the age was not closely scruti- 
nized) who were not already subscribed. 
Their pay was whatever they could get, 
and was almost entirely in such articles of 
barter as the parents could secure. 

The schools mentioned comprised all 
those taught in the territory until the close 
of the Indian war in 1795. Different 
teachers were employed, and the number 
of schools sometimes varied, according to 
the number of pupils who could be se- 
cured ; but these settlements were the only 
permanent ones attempted until the close 
of that dangerous period. The influence 
of these schools was of a formative nature. 
They instilled into the minds of the youth 
the knowledge possessed by their parents, 
that an educated man is to be preferred to 
an uneducated one in any community, 
and that in the race of life the one with 
his faculties trained in a good educational 
course has a far superior chance of not 
only winning in the race but of doing 
infinitely much good while he runs. 


A. A, GRAHAM. 
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WHEN political advancement by steady 
grades to a position of honor and respon- 
sibility comes to a man in a community in 
which his days had their commencement 
and where his youth was passed, it may be 
taken as a conceded fact that he possesses 
not only unusual capability, but a charac- 
ter that has been tried and proven and a 
reputation that stands fair in the sight of 
men. When this preferment comes at an 
early age it also argues much more, and 
shows that it has not come as a concession 
to a long life in party service or a reward 
of years in party toil. When the Republi- 
can party of Cuyahoga county, in the fall 
of 1887, looked about for a man who could 
retain the support of the people in a season 
when voters were disposed to be independ- 
ent at the polls or remain altogether there- 
from, it was no small compliment to David 
Morison, then on the sunny side of forty, 
to be placed at the head of the ticket as a 
nominee for the honorable and important 
trust of state senator; nor was that compli- 
ment lessened when the people, in the 
election of November, made him their 
choice by the expressive majority of 3,425 
votes. The same qualities of sound busi- 
ness judgment, personal honesty, conserv- 
ativism, and squareness and fairness 
even in matters of partisan discussion, led 
his own ward, the careful old Second, to 
make him its representative in the city 
council in 1877—a time when the city was 
more attentive to the character and bear- 


ing of that important body than, unfortu. 
nately, it has been upon many important 
occasions since. So well did he perform the 
duties of his office that upon the expira- 
tion of his term he was renominated and 
reélected—a programme twice afterwards 
repeated, which gave him eight years of 
continuous service. His preparation for the 
careful and economic administration of 
the affairs of the people had been thorough 
in several directions. He was born in 
Cleveland, on October 16, 1848, of a 
Scotch-American parentage, and was thus 
equipped by natural gifts with some of the 
best gifts of nativity to which man can fall 
heir—-theScotchthoroughness and thriftand 
the American keenness and practical in- 
sight into things. His mother, Charlotte C. 
Bidwell, was a descendant of an excellent 
New England stock, and came to Cleve- 
land in 1826, She was one of the founders 
of the old Stone Church society, and was a 
lady in all ways worthy of the high respect 
in which she was held. His father came 
to Cleveland in 1833, and was of Scotch 
descent. The early days of the son were 
passed in the public schools, and at twelve 
years of age he was sent to Oberlin, where 
he expected to finish its regular course; but 
before that time the death of his father com- 
pelled him to give up the purposes of an 
ambitious youth and take a place in the 
ranks of men. The management of his 
father’s estate and the care of two sisters 
and a brother fell upon him, and kept his 











hands full for several succeeding years, 
Although not yet arrived at maturity, he 
proved himself worthy of the trust imposed 
upon him, ahd so carefully conducted the 
private business of the heirs as to show 
himself fitted for like labors in behalf of 
the municipal corporation. The highest 
compliment that could have been paid to 
his efficiency and personal cofduct as a 
member of the city council was tendered 
him by that body when, after five years of 
service, he was made its president, in April, 
1882. The choice met with the general 
~ satisfaction of the people, and the pledges 
of renewed faithfulness that he made upon 
taking his seat were amply fulfilled. In his 
remarks upon that occasion, Mr. Morison 
said: “I feel deeply sensible of the magni- 
tude and importance of the position to 
which you have elected me. Forty-six 
years ago Cleveland emerged from its vil- 
lage infancy into a full-fledged city with a 
population of but little over five thousand. 
To-day, the second in the state, she has 
a population of over one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand. The council, as the 
sole legislative body of this great city, 
holds in trust its interest, welfare and pros- 
perity. To preside over the guardians of 
so important a trust is indeed an honor, 
but that honor carries with it duties diffi- 
cult of performance. While I shall in all 
things endeaver honestly, conscientiously 
and impartially to fulfill those duties, I 
feel that the task will be impossible with- 
out your indulgence, assistance and codp- 
eration. 

“Never did our city enjoy more 
unexampled prosperity; never was its 
growth more marvelous; never was its 
financial affairs more sound. During the 
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last four years its (bonded) indebtedness 
has been reduced over three millions, and 
during the last two years, from the Federal 
census of 1880 to the police census of 1882, 
our population has increased over twenty- 
fivethousand. It can excite no wonder that, 
under these circumstances, matters of inter- 
est and importance will in the near future 
demand your earnest and thoughtful con- 
sideration. Among these, I may mention, 
are an improved system. of sewerage, the 
paving and repaving of streets, the exten- 
sion of water-works, and new thorough- 
fares to the flats, rendered necessary by the 
extensive growth in manufactories. I may 
also mention the necessity of enlarging 
several departments of the city that they 
may be commensurate with the increased 
necessities of the public service. Whatever 
steps we may take in improvements re- 
quiring expenditure, we will be limited by 
the rate of tax levy allowed by law. The 
making of these improvements will call in- 
to exercise the highest degree of judgment 
and ability, ever keeping in mind the need 
of improvement and the jealousy of the 
citizen of increased taxation. Excessive 
taxation defeats its own end, and will] 
strangle and cripple the growth and the 
prosperity of the city. 

‘In administering our trust it is our 
duty to use the same careful tact 
and policy that a careful and successful 
business man resorts to in the man- 
agement of his business affairs. We must 


remember that we are not here as par- 
tisans, that we are trustees of the city, and 
that the city’s affairs are to be fostered re- 
gardless of party considerations.” 

In addition to his services in the council, 
Mr. Morison was also an active member 
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of the board of city improvements during 
several terms, being the representative of 
the council in that body during 1880 and 
1881, and the citizen member in 1886. 

Among the measures tor the good of the 
public completed or carried forward during 
his public service, and which received the 
aid of his judgment and vote, the follow- 
ing most notable are worthy of mention: 
The legislation by which Wade park was 
accepted and made available for the free 
and perpetual use of the people ; the meas- 
ures by which the great New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railroad found a right of 
passage through the city ; the authorization 
given the water-works trustees to purchase 
lands for the new Fairmount Street reser- 
voir ; the extension of the franchise of the 
Brooklyn Street railway line from Bank 
street through to Woodland cemetery ; and 
it is due largely to his influence and labor 
that the old methods of cheap and. uncer- 
tain paving were cast aside and the trimmed 
Medina stone introduced. The individ- 
ual, minor matters of improvement of 
which he was the originator were numerous 

but are needless to speak of in detail in 
this connection. His business training al- 
ways led him to the sound'view of any 
municipal question. He approached his 
duties as a tax-payer and a representative 
of other tax-payers, and never allowed 
his vote upon questions that were not purely 
politics to be controlled by partisan 
considerations and appeals to passion. 
Slow and careful in his deliberations up- 
on any question, he did not commit him- 
self until he had examined it from all 
points of view, and when once grounded 
upon an opinion, he was not to be led or 
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stampeded therefrom until a better method 
or more useful way was clearly pointed out. 
Never parading as an orator, he could still 
express himself in a clear, clean-cut man- 
ner that went to the heart of the matter 
and appealed to the judgment and good- 
will of his hearers, and made his speeches 
in council far more effective than those of 
other men who supplied rhetoric for logic 
and made flowers of speech take the place 
of sincere convictions. And let jit be set 
down to Senator Morison’s credit in these 
days of broadcast charges that, in all 
the -heat of municipal contests, and 
the still more aggressive and less con- 
siderate campaigns of politics in which 
he has taken part, no man has ven- 
tured to make a charge against his 
personal integrity, or dared to suggest 
that he was ever connected with any 
scheme that was not square and honest or 
open to the free inspection of the world. 

Mr. Morison was a Republican from the 
early days-of his boyhood, taking from the 
first a deep interest in political questions 
and always having an opinion of his own, 
He has also, for years past, been one of 
those who believed that it was the duty o 
every good citizen to take a part in polit. 
ical affairs, and in consequence he has been 
an active worker in support of the princi- 
ples and party in which he believes, and 
has been a member of committees having 
in charge a number of important cam- 
paigns. A hard worker, popular, endowed 
with many generous and admirable qual- 
ities of head and heart, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the needs of the city and 
state, ready to listen to all, but controlled 
by none, and ambitious to do his duty 
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and do it well, he will, beyond doubt, have 
a successful and useful career in the senate 
of the state, and justify the prophecies and 
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expectations of those by whose suffrages he 
was selected. 
ae ft 





TuHis was a loud name for a “ uni- 
versity’ in a very small but very busy 
little village on the west bank of a small 
stream, or river, as it was then and is 
now called, that empties its waters into 
Lake Erie about twenty miles east of 
the Cuyahoga at Cleveland. 

Chagrin, now Willoughby, was one 
of the first towns on the Western Re- 
serve that organized a “ circulating 
library.” Its books were well selected. 
It had a large number of good his- 
tories, with good selections of works of 
fiction, travels, biographies, poetry, re- 
ligious works, etc. 

In the winter of 1833-4 a lyceum and 
debating society was established, in 
which lectures on various historical 
and other subjects were delivered, and 
the current political and social ques- 
tions of the day were discussed. The 
lectures and the debates never failed to 
draw “ crowded houses ” and attentive 
listeners of both sexes. In 1832 Cha- 
grin, for its population, had a larger 
number of intelligent and energetic 
business men and cultivated, interest- 
ing young ladies than any village in all 
the region of the lake. It was famous 
all over the “ Reserve ”’ for the beauty 
and character of its young society. 

In 1834-35-36 “ The Willoughby Uni- 
versity of Lake Erie ’’ was born of the 
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“lyceum.” Dr. George W. Card, Judge 
N. Allen, J. Lapham, esq., Mr. Samuel 
Wilson and a few others were its spon- 
sors and godfathers. It had a regular 
faculty, board of trustees, president, 
treasurer and secretary. Its medical 
department—H. A. Ackley, M. D., pro- 
fessor of anatomy ; Amasa Trowbridge, 
professor of surgery ; Daniel L. M. Peix- 
otto, M. D., professor of theory and 
practice of medicine, etc., etc. ; J. Lang 
Cassells, M. D., professor of chemis- 
try; William M. Smith, M. D., professor 
of materia medica and botany. Some of 
these professors of this young “ uni- 
versity ” were well known to the coun- 
try and had made their mark in their 
professions. Dr. Trowbridge from 
northern New York stood very high as 
a skillful surgeon. Dr. Peixotto* was a 
medical author of the city of New 
York of acknowledged learning and 
ability, an elegant classic scholar, an 
eloquent writer and lecturer, and 
whether on literature, history or the 
healing art, was always interesting. In 
the wonderful science of anatomy Dr. 
Ackley was rapidly gaining an enviable 
reputation, and in after years was one 





*Dr. Peixotto was the father of Benjamin F. 
Peixotto, esq.. now of the city of New York, and 
our late consul at Roumania and at Lyons where he 
won an enviable reputation, 
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of the most skillful surgeons in the coun- 
try. Professor Cassells was for long 
years well-known in Cleveland. In 
1835-6 the university had twenty-three 
students. Tickets for the lectures, $55 ; 
matriculation and library tickets, $5 ; 
graduation fee and diploma, $15 ; board 
from $1.50 to $2.25 per week. Five 
doctors were graduated in 1836 and 
four honorary degrees of M. D. were 
conferred. j 

A very good three-story brick building 
was built at Willoughby for the use of 
the “university,” and its enthusiastic 
founders hoped to make it one of the 
permanent and useful institutions of the 
state. The legislature of Ohio had 
voted money to aid institutions of learn- 
ing in southern Ohio, but I believe it 
has never been rightfully chargeable of 
doing anything of the kind for northern 
Ohio. 

After some changes of professors at 
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different times, and struggling bravely 
for a useful life, the professors thought 
it best to remove the medical school to 
the city of Cleveland, and it was estab- 
lished there soon after the year 1840-42, 
with Dr. J. P. Kirtland, the Delamaters, 
Dr. Ackley, Dr. St. John, Professor 
Cassells and others as medical teach- 
ers, and it was a success as a medical 
school. A medical college in a young 
and growing city like Cleveland, with 
professors of the ability of the late Dr. 
Kirtland, the elder Delamater, Dr. 
Ackley, Dr. St. John and Professor Cas- 
sells as lecturers and teachers could 
not fail of success. They were among 
the strong men of the land. 

Let me hope that Dr. Elisha T. Ster- 
ling or Dr. H. K. Cushing of Cleveland 
will furnish you with a history of the 
Cleveland Medical college. 


James A. Briccs. 
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HISTORY OF THE SYNOD OF THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


I.—ORIGIN AND PRESBYTERIAL CONSTIT- 
UENCY. 

THE northeastern portion of Ohio, 
comprising the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, was settled by immigrants 
from New England and Pennsylvania, 
Many of these early took measures to 
secure the enjoyment of religious privi- 
leges: Thesynod of Pittsburgh reached 
out to care for the spiritual wants of the 
new settlers. In the autumn of 1800 


there were at least two ministers on the 
field, viz.: Rev. William Wick, a Pres. 
byterian, and Rev. Joseph Badger, a 


Congregationalist. Others followed, 
and though they had been trained in 
different systems of ecclesiasticism, 
they cordially united their forces for 
the sake of harmony and strength. In 
1814 the presbytery of Hartford, of the 
synod of Pittsburgh, was divided, and 
the presbytery of Grand River was 
formed, including the whole of the 
Western Reserve except six churches 
in the southeast corner. This Grand 
River presbytery was the germ out of, 
which the Western Reserve synod grew. 

In 1818 the synod of Pittsburgh di- 
vided the presbytery of Grand River, 
setting off that part of it lying west of 
the east line of Portage and Cuyahoga 
counties, and thus constituting the 
presbytery of Portage. 

Again, in 1823, the presbytery of 
Huron was organized by the division 


of Portage, and apparently including 
all the territory of that presbytery ex- 
cept Portage county. 

In May, 1825, the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian church by resolu- 
tion detached the three presbyteries of 
Grand River, Portage and Huron from 
the synod of Pittsburgh and organized 
them into a new synod under the name 
of the Synod of the Western Reserve. 
The first meeting of the new synod was 
held in Hudson, Portage county, Sep- 
tember 27, 1825. The opening sermon 
was preached by Rev. Joseph Badger 
from II. Corinthians iv. 5. The first 
moderator was Rev. Giles H. Cowles, 
D. D. The first stated clerk was Rev. 
William Hanford. 

The new country was filling up with 
immigrants, and the new synod reached 
out beyond the bounds of the Reserve 
and even beyond the bounds of the 
state of Ohio to care for them. 

It does not appear from the records 
how the synod became possessed of the 
presbytery of Detroit. But in 1827, 
when the synod was but two years old, 
we find this presbytery recognized by the 
recorded absence of its members from 
the meeting of synod. In 1828 it made 
report to synod, and we find the synod 
containing 47 ministers, 84 churches and 
3,036 communicants. 

In 1827 the presbytery of Grand River 
was divided, and the ministers and 














churches included in the county of 
Trumbull were organized into the pres- 
bytery of Trumbull. 

In 1829 the presbytery of Huron re- 
quested to be divided that 2 new pres- 
bytery might be organized, to be called 
the Presbytery of Cleveland. After dis- 
cussion the request was indefinitely 
postponed. But the next year, 1830, 
the request was again presented and 
this time was granted. The new body 
was to cover the three counties of Cuya- 
hoga, Medina and Lorain. 

In 1832 the synod met in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

At the meeting in 1833 the presbytery 
of Detroit was divided into three parts 
and the presbyteries of Monroe and St. 
Joseph were formed. At the same 
meeting it was resolved to petition the 
general assembly to erect the. three 
presbyteries of Detroit, Monroe and St. 
Joseph into the synod of Michigan, 
which was accordingly done. 

In the five years of connection with 
the synod of the Western Reserve, the 
presbytery of Detroit had advanced 
from 6 ministers, 6 churches and 234 
communicants to 19 ministers, 26 
churches and 1,088 communicants. 


In 1836 the presbytery of Cleveland - 


was divided into three parts, and the 
ministers and churches located in the 
county of Lorain were organized into 
the presbytery of Lorain, and similarly 
the presbytery of Medina was consti- 
tuted of the ministers and churches in 
the county of that name. 

The same year it was resolved that 
the ministers and churches lying west 
of the counties of Sandusky and Seneca, 
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which counties themselves are not on 
the Western Reserve, be formed into 
the presbytery of Maumee. This 
effort appears to have been abortive. 
The members of this presbytery did not 
appear in synod till 1840, when two of 
them were in attendance. In 1842 the 
members were recorded as absent 
members of Huron. In 1833 action 
was again taken, but de novo, and 
Maumee presbytery was formed, and 
thereafter lived, and remains. unto this 
present (1887). 

In 1839 Lorain presbytery was dis- 
solved, and its constituency, both min- 
isters and elders, incorporated into the 
presbytery of Huron. In 1842 these 
same churches, with those in the east- 
ern section of Huron and Erie counties, 
were organized into the presbytery of 
Elyria. 

The presbytery of Medina was dis- 
solved in 1854, and its constituent 
ministers and churches were attached 
to the presbytery of Elyria, except two 
ministers who became members of the 
presbytery of Cleveland. 

The presbytery of Portage, in 1863, 
was incorporated with that of Cleve- 
land, under the name of the presbytery 
of Cleveland and Portage, and in 1866 
the presbytery of Elyria was dissolved 
and its members were divided between 
the adjacent presbyteries of Huron and 
Cleveland and Portage. 

No more territorial changes occurred, 
but with the five presbyteries of Grand 
River, Cleveland and Portage, Huron, 
Trumbull and Maumee, the synod came 
to the reunion of the Presbyterian 
church in 1870, 
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Il.—EVANGELISTIC INTEREST AND AGEN- 
CIES. 

At the very first meeting of the synod 
the committee of bills and overtures 
submitted a proposition to form the 
body into a domestic missionary society, 
and a special committee was appointed 
to prepare a constitution of such a so- 
ciety, if they should deem it expedi- 
ent. At the same time the synod sent 
a request to the general assembly ask- 
ing permission to conduct its own mis- 
sionary operations. It appears that 


this petition was granted by the assem- 
bly, and, accordingly, the next year the 
synod was organized as the “‘ Domestic 
Missionary Society of the Western Re- 
serve,” with a constitution of its own 
and a board of directors to conduct its 
operations. 


The object was declared 
to be “‘ to assist. congregations that are 
unable to support the gospel ministry 
and to send the gospel to the destitute 
within the bounds of synod.” It was 
recommended that all the congregations 
take a collection on the first Sabbath of 
January to aid the funds of this society. 
Three years later, in 1829, this Domestic 
Missionary society became auxiliary to 
the American Home Missionary society. 
At the same time a report was made to 
the board of missions of the general 
assembly. In 1830 was considered the 
question of leaving the American Home 
Missionary society to codperate with 
the assembly’s board of missions. The 
synod declined to do this, on the 
ground of the engagement already had 
with the society and because they were 
satisfied with its operations. At the 
same time the most cordial approbation 
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was expressed towards the assemblys 
board, and it was distinctly declared 
that the churches were at liberty, if 
they so desired, to contribute to the 
board or to solicit and receive aid from 
it. 

In 1829 the Western Reserve Branch 
of the American Education society was 
organized within the synod to aid needy, 
pious young men in preparation for the 
gospel ministry. 

In 1833 there was formed “ The For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Western 
Reserve,” auxiliary to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

Meanwhile the synod had expressly 
approved and commended the Western 
Seaman’s Friend society and extended 
kindly hospitality to the Sunday-school 
union. All these organizations were 
on the ground by their agents soliciting 
funds and seeking to accomplish the 
objects for which they had been 
created. 

Nor were the interests of higher edu- 
cation neglected. Before the organi- 
zation of the synod had taken place, 
the two presbyteries of Grand River 
and Portage had appointed a joint 
committee to meet in Warren, April 16, 
1822, to devise ways and means to 
establish a literary and theological in- 
stitution. The afternoon of the pre- 
ceding day was observed as a concert 
of prayer for the divine blessing upon 
the movement. While these two pres- 
byteries were following up this matter 
as rapidly as they could, the presbytery 
of Huron was organized, and was im- 
mediately invited to codperate with the 
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others. The three presbyteries then 
appointed each four members, and 
these twelve men were, in 1826, incor- 
porated as “ The Board of Trustees o1 
Western Reserve College.” It was not 
strictly and formally a synodical move- 
ment, having been inaugurated before 
the erection of the synod. But it was 
begun and carried on by the three 
presbyteries composing the synod, the 
college receiving its charter within the 
first year of the synod’s life. The 
trustees had sent a report to the synod 
at its first meeting in 1825, before its 
charter had been granted by the legis- 
lature, and at their first meeting under 
the charter they directed a report to be 
made. Thus the synod and the college 


joined hands as co-laborers, in the 
very beginning of the life of each. 


The presidents have all been members 
of the synod, and the college was the 
recognized agency by which the synod 
did its educational work. For a long 
series of years the synod each year 
appointed one of its members, chosen 
from the presbyteries in rotation, to 
preach a concio. ad clerum at the com- 
mencement of the college. 

The minutes of the synodical ses- 
sion of 1829 show that the synod took 
an interest in, and raised money for 
supplying the state penitentiary with 
regular preaching; deliberated on the 
duty of the churches to support their 
own poor; sought to find some means 
of aiding in the support of disabled 
ministers ; took a recess to attend the 
anniversaries of the Western Reserve 
Bible society and of -the Western 
Reserve Sunday-school union, and had 
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a committee on the subject of forming 
a state temperance society. 

The subject of slavery was often 
brought up in synod, and various 
courses were proposed to be taken’ in 
regard to it. The synod steadily bore 
testimony against the evil. But, in re- 
sponse to propositions to separate from 
the general assembly on account of it, 
it was insisted that it was better to re- 
main and strive for the removal of the 
evil than to flee from the contest. 

In its later years the synod consid- 
ered the evil of feticide as a crime 
against nature and a sin against God; 
testified earnestly against it, and entered 
into correspondence and codperation 
with physicians in order to diffuse 
abroad information in regard to the 
prevalence and wrong of the practice. 

It appears, thus, from the records of 
this body, that there was scarcely a 
subject of living interest in its time, 
pertaining to religion and good morals, 
in which it did not interest itself, not 
only theoretically but earnestly and 
practically. One cannot read the rec- 
ord without being impressed by the 
manifest earnestness and devotion of 
the men who labored here for the 
building up of Zion and for the ad- 
vancement of every good work. 

Nor was the synod unmindful of the 
obligations of citizenship and the re- 
lations of the government of the coun- 
try to the government of God. In 
1861 the strongest sentiments were ex- 
pressed condemning the southern rebel- 
lion, and the strong: desire was set forth 
that the prevailing National troubles 
might be composed in such a way as to 
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restore the Union unbroken, and to 
overthrow and destroy utterly the giant 
evil-of human slavery. 


III—PECULIARITIES OF ECCLESIASTICISM. 


The synod of the Western Reserve 
was a “Plan of Union” body, @ «¢., 
its churches and ministers were asso- 
ciated together according to the “ Plan” 
adopted in 1801 by the general assem- 
bly and the general association of 
Connecticut. It is by no means need- 
ful at this day to discuss the expediency 
of this “ Planof Union.” It has passed 
into’ history.. The majority of the 
churches of the Western Reserve synod 
were Congregational in their internal 
organization, but they were associated 
in presbyteries and synod according to 
Presbyterian forms of government. It 
is evident that both Presbyterians and 


Congregationalists of that day, when 
the country was new and the churches 
were feeble; were more intent upon 
securing religious privileges and pro- 
moting the spread of the gospel than 
upon furthering the establishment of 


their own forms of polity. And 
the “Plan of Union” has this ex- 
plicit testimony to its catholic fair- 
ness—that extreme Presbyterians de- 
nounced it for its Congregationalism, 
and extreme Congregationalists de- 
nounced it for its Presbyterianism. 
Between these two extremes was a 
large body of ministers and of churches 
who felt themselves edified by means of 
it. The ministers, of course, were 
regularly ordained ministers of the 
Presbyterian church. In the synod and 
in the presbyteries not only ruling 
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elders were admitted to seats, but also 
members of standing committees in the 
churches. These standing committees 
were charged with duties much like 
those of ruling elders. Astranger vis- 
iting the Western Reserve synod would 
have observed no special ecclesiastical 
peculiarity except this—the most pre- 
cise and punctilious adherence to Pres- 
byterian rules anywhere to be found. 
The synod was organized in 1825. 
In 1826 and thereafter to 1836 inclusive, 
the records were regularly presented in 
general assembly for examination, and 
were uniformly approved, except in 
1833. At the synodical meeting in 
1832 reply was made to certain allega- 
tions of the general assembly, to the 
effect that rumor charged the presby- 
teries with serious irregularities. The 
synod appears to have admitted that 
previous to 1830 some presbyteries had 
received members from corresponding 


-bodies without requiring a profession 


of adopting the confession of faith of 
the Presbyterian church. But, after 
the resolution passed by the assembly of 
1830 on this subject, they say they be- 
lieve no such practice had obtained. 
They say, also, that they had no 
knowledge or belief of the prevalence 
of the practice of licensing or ordain- 
ing candidates for the ministry without 
their receiving and adopting the con- 
fession of faith. In regard to the alle- 
gation of irregularity in relation to 
ruling elders, the synod say that in the 
year then last past, more ruling elders 
had been elected and ordained than 
during any three or four years pre- 
viously. They answer the charge of 











violating the constitution by saying: 
“Tnasmuch as that constitution does 
not make the eidership essential to the 
existence of a church,’’ and refer to the 
plan of union as authorizing them to 
receive churches with no elders into 
presbytery. This is the subject-matter 
of the only exception taken to the 
synod’s records before the excision. 
But the assembly’s committee certainly 
did not carefully read the records of 
the synod, or they would not have put 
in quotation marks, on the page directly 
opposite, what is not the language of 
the synod, either in identity of words 
or-in sentiment. This exception . is 
correctly quoted in Moore’s ‘ Digest,’ 
from the minutes of the general assem- 
bly. But it makes a false accusation, 
and manifestly did injustice to the 
synod. 

In the history of the synod there are 
noted two other exceptions to its rec- 
ords. One alleges the omission of 
certain matter which is plainly spread 
upon the page, and the third one is 
illegible. 

These facts are now history, and they 
simply show that the synod of the 
Western Reserve was accustomed to 
transact business with faithfulness and 
regularity. 

It is not necessary here to detail the 
whole history of the acts of synod at 
the time of the excision. That is ade- 
quately set forth in Dr. Moore’s ‘Di- 
gest’ and in Kennedy’s ‘Plan of 
Union,’ a copy of which latter work is 
designed to accompany this sketch. 
Suffice it to say, that the Western Re- 
serve synod did not take occasion to 
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disband, nor to convert itself into a 
consociation and its presbyteries into 
associations. It seems quite probable 
that this might have been done if the 
erroneous views alleged against them 
had really prevailed; and at this day 
it is difficult to see why such a change, 
had it been made with unanimity, 
might not have been followed by happy 
results. But it is manifest that the 
ministers were earnestly attached to 
the Presbyterian system. The presby- 
teries, therefore, sent up their com- 
missioners to the assembly of 1838, and 
assisted in the organization of the body 
which became the first of the New 
School assemblies. With these assem- 
blies the synod walked till the reunion, 
not in perfect unanimity, however. In 
1847 the presbytery of Grand river, 
and in 1856 that of Portage urged a 
withdrawal from the assembly on ac- 
count of slavery, and occasionally a 
church would make a similar sugges- 
tion, and in the presbyteries some 
churches went off on account of this 
cause. The synod held that they could 
do more in behalf of the anti-slavery 
cause by remaining with the assembly, 
and in conjunction with other synods 
pushing that body onto. higher ground, 
looking to the abolition of the obnoxi- 
ous institution. Between 1850 and 
1860 the southern element in the .New 
School church sought chiefly to ‘have 
the subject kept out of the assembly, 
but could never succeed. 

In the later years of its existence the 
synod of the Western Reserve entered 
into arrangements with adjacent synods 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Penn- 
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sylvania, in accordance with which it 
sent to and received from these synods 
delegates, who carried and brought 
fraternal salutations, and gave informa- 
tion of conditions and labors. This 


correspondence was found both pleasant 
and profitable. 


IV.—PERSONAL MENTION. 


It might seem invidious to select a 
few names only as worthy of special 
mention among so many names of men 
worthy of it because of their talents, 
manifest piety and devotion to the 
Presbyterian church ; and yet there are 
some that ought never to be forgotten. 
While they are mentioned, let it be un- 
derstood that they are but noble speci- 
mens of a noble class. 

The Rev. William Hanford was elected 
stated clerk of the synod at its organ- 
ization, and held the office for thirty 
years. Physically feeble and decrepit, 
he possessed an acute mind and un- 
usual executive ability, and was es- 
pecially earnest in seeing that the 
business of synod was transacted in an 
orderly, exact manner. His resignation 
was offered in 1855 on account of the in- 
firmities of age, and was accepted with 
expressions of high respect, esteem and 
sympathy. 

Mr. Hanford’s successor was the 
Rev. Xenophon Betts. Mr. Betts was 
aman of rare gentleness of spirit, and 
capable of exact service withal, so that 
the office seemed to have lost nothing 
by transfer to his hands. Like his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Betts lived to a good old 
age, and in 1868, after thirteen years of 
service, he resigned the office on. ac- 
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count of the disabilities incident to age, 
and with the highest veneration of the 
body he had loved and served so well. 

The name of Rev. Joseph Badger, 
the first missionary on the Western Re- 
serve, deserves to be held in lasting 
remembrance. His early labors ex- 
tended from the Pennsylvania line at 
least as far west as the Sandusky river, 
if not to the Maumee, upon the bank of 
which his remains rest under a marble 
slab erected in 1857 by the synod. Mr. 
Badger preached the sermon. at the 
organization of the synod. A volume 
of memoirs of his life was written years 
since by Professor E. P. Barrows, D. D. 

Other names of original and promi- 
nent members were: Giles H. Cowles, 
D.D., the first moderator; Harvey 
Coe, Luther Humphrey, John Keys, 
Caleb Pitkin, John Seward, Joseph 
Treat, C. B. Storrs, the first president 
of the Western Reserve college; Simeon 
Woodruff, Enoch Conger. These names 
one hears most frequently spoken by 
the few survivors of the early times. 
In later years the history is graced by 
the venerable names of Ansel R. Clark, 
Daniel C. Blood, Dexter Witter, Joseph 
Merriam, Alfred Newton, D. D., Alfred 
H, Betts, Everton Judson, Professor 
Clement Long, D.D., LL.D., Presidents 
George E. Pierce, D. D., and Henry L. 
Hitchcock, D. D., as of Drs. S. C. 
Aiken, W. H. Goodrich, S. B. Canfield, 
James Eells, James Shaw, C. H. Tay- 
lor, J. B. Bittinger, Revs. E. C. Sharp, 
W. S. Kennedy, Samuel Wright, Dr. O. 
A. Lyman and many others who have 
passed on or still abide on this side in 
old age or on the down-hill side of life. 





TERRITORIAL BENCH OF MINNESOTA. 


But the time drew near when the 
synod of the Western Reserve, after 
forty-five years of labor, was to yield 
up its distinctive existence, to be 
merged into the results of reunion. In 
1864 the subject was brought up in the 
synod, and a committee consisting of 
Drs. A. Newton and James Shaw and 
Elder S. H. Mather was appointed, to 
report at the next meeting. Accord- 
ingly, in 1865, this committee reported 
a series of three resolutions, expressing 
satisfaction in the fact of a disposition 
looking towards brotherly love and 
confidence, and advising both ministers 
and churches to study the things that 
make for peace, and not to be deterred 
from seeking reunion by obstacles, 
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however great. These resolutions were 
adopted, and on the adoption the synod © 
joined in prayer and praise. 

The reunion movement went forward 
to completion. The last meeting was 
held October 19, 1869, in Ashtabula, 
and afterwards the territory occupied 
by the synod of the Western Reserve 
was occupied in part by the new synod 
of Cleveland, and in part by that of 
Toledo. Rev. Dr. William H. Goodrich 
was the last moderator; Dr. James 
Shaw was the last permanent clerk; Rev. 
William F. Millikan was the last tem- 
porary clerk, and the last stated clerk 
was the writer. 

E. BUSHNELL. 





TERRITORIAL BENCH OF MINNESOTA. 


Durinc the administration of President 
Fillmore the Honorable Jerome Fuller 
was appointed chief-justice and the Hon- 
orable Z. Hayner associate justice of the 
surpreme court, both from New York. 
The latter held the office but a few 
months, and at the expiration of the term 
(to fill a vacancy) for which he was ap- 
pointed returned to New York. He does 
not appear to have occupied the bench 
at any term of the supreme court, and the 
reports contain no opinions written by him. 
No sources of information are at hand to 
afford a more particular sketch of his life. 

Judge Fuller was from western New 
York and educated under the old school 
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of practice which there prevailed before 
the introduction of the code. He was an 
able lawyer and thoroughly upright judge, 
and was very highly respected and es- 
teemed by all with whom he came in con- 
tact during his comparatively brief resi- 
dence in the territory. A number of his 
opinions will be found in the first volume 
of ‘Minnesota Reports,’ which evince 
scholarship and judicial learning of a high 
order. His retirement from the bench of 
the territory was much regretted by the 
bar and citizens generally. He presided 
at only two terms.of the supreme court, 
but legal business had then so increased 
that he probably performed more labor than 
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any judge who had preceded him. After 
the expiration of his term he returned to 
Brockport, New York, and a few years 
later was elected county judge of Monroe 
county, in which is situated the city of 
Rochester, where resided some of the 
ablest lawyers in the state, which city has 
long been distinguished for the eminence 
of its bench and bar. The acquaintance 
of the writer was continued with him in 
that state, and he has ample evidence of 
the marked ability with which for many 
years he filled the position to which he 
had been elected and the very high es- 
teem with which he was regarded by all 
classes of the community. 

Under the administration of President 
Pierce the Honorable William H. Welch 
was appointed chief-justice and A. G. 
Chatfield and Moses Sherburne associate 
justices of the supreme court. 

At the time of his appointment Judge 
Welch was a resident of St. Anthony and 
held the office of justice of the peace. As 
a lawyer he perhaps would not rank as 
high as either of his associates. Al- 
though of more than average mental 
ability, he lacked the thorough legal train- 
ing and subsequent practice needful for 
the able jurist. ‘This, combined with the 
fact that he suffered much from ill health, 
made him less prominent than his associ- 
ates. Still his published opinions com- 
manded the respect of the bar and are 
quite equal to the average of those in 
western territories. During his term he 
removed to Red Wing, and after the ex- 
piration thereof, a few years later, he died 
in that city. 

Thé Honorable Moses Sherburne was 
born January 25, 1808, in the town of 
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Mount Vernon, Kennebec county, state 
of Maine. He was the oldest son of 
Samuel. Sherburne, of English descent. 
He was educated in the public schools 
and in the academy in the town of China, 
his native state. He commenced the 
study of law in the office of Nathan Cut- 
ler in Franklin county, Maine. After ad- 
mission to the bar he opened a law office 
in Phillips, of the same county, in 1831, 
and soon became prominent in his profes- 
sion. His strong abilities were soon recog- 
nized by the people and he was elected, 
first, as a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and, later, to the senate of 
Maine. He filled other important offices— 
that of postmaster, judge of probate of 
Franklin county and bank commissioner 
of the state of Maine. He was elected 
and commissioned: as major-general of 
militia in 1842. The record of his life 
in his native state is an honorable one and 
shows the high esteem in which he was 
held by his fellow-citizens. He received 
his commission as associate justice of the 
supreme court of the territory of Minne- 
sota April 6, 1853, and in the following fall 
came with his family to the territory. He 
was not unknown to many residents of 
Minnesota and his appointment gave gen- 
eral satisfaction, and it was not long before 
the bar of the state learned that it had se- 
cured an able and incorruptible jurist. 
Coming as a stranger to most, he had no 
friends to reward or enemies to punish. His 
sole aim was to do absolute justice between 
man and man. He had no ulterior pur- 
poses to subserve. He might have 


thought of honors, in the future state, and 
allowed them sometimes to sway his judg- 
ment, but no man, so clean was his record, 
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ever whispered he was influenced by such 
motives, 

His character as a judge was tersely and 
truthfully summed up in an appreciative 
paper (to which we are indebted for the 
main facts in this sketch) read by the 
Honorable Hénry J. Horn before the 
State Bar association in April, 1884 : 

Judge Sherburne was eminently fitted for the 
bench by his thorough legal education and training, 
and his varied experience. His mind intuitively 
sought the merits of a controversy, and his quick and 
ready perceptive faculties led him soon to a correct 
decision, His opinions are clear, forcible and schol- 
arly. Judge Sherburne’s sense of justice was very 
keen, and he was scrupulously conscientious in dis- 
charging his judicial duties. It is related by an eye- 
witness that on one occasion, when he was about 
passing sentence upon a prisoner who had been con- 
victed before him of a criminal offence, the defend- 
ant, who was a Mason, handed a letter to the judge 
which proved to have emanated from a brother 
Mason, and which the judge construed as an attempt 
to influence him by reason of this relationship. Judge 
Sherburne indignantly tore the letter in pieces, and 
sentenced the offender to the full extent of the law. 

After his retirement from the bench, 
Judge Sherburne resumed the practice of 
law in St. Paul. He was much sought as 
a wise counselor, and his sound judgment 
could always be relied on. Nor was he 
less prominent as an advocate before a 
jury. To quote from the paper above re- 
ferred to, “ he was a very formidable an- 
tagonist in a jury case, and largely success- 
ful. In his appeais to a jury he rarely af- 
fected oratorical display, but was eloquent, 
nevértheless, and very clear in stating and 
explaining his case and his positions. He 
was earnest and frank in the presentation 
of his case, impressing the jury with the 
sincerity of his belief in the strength of 
his client’s case. He stood in the front 
rank of our bar, and was universally es- 
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teemed and respected by his professional 
brethren.” 

He died, greatly regretted, March 23, 
1868. 

The Honorable A. G. Chatfield was 
commissioned associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the territory, April 7, 1853, 
by President Pierce. This selection was, 
for the territory, the most fortunate that 
could have been made. The life of Judge 
Chatfield was a remarkable one, and de- 
serves more than a passing notice. 

He was born in Otsego county, New 
York, January ro, 1810. His maternal 
grandfather, Jonathan Starr, was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary war, and was taken 
prisoner by the British while defending 
Danbury, his native place, and which was 
then burned. His maternal grandmother 
was of the Ruggles family, whose descend- 
ants number some of the most distin- 
guished jurists and public men of New 
York. 

Judge Chatfield was essentially a self. 
made man. His father was a farmer of 
moderate means and unable to furnish his 
sons with the advantages of a collegiate or 
academic education. But his thirst for 
knowledge was insatiable. When the 
day’s work was over he was almost invari- 
ably found with his books, often studying 
by fire-light, and in this way fitted himself 
for entrance to Hamilton academy. By 
teaching a part of the time he was able to 
finish a course in that institution. He 
was thus prepared to commence the study 
of law, the profession which he chose. At 
the age of twenty-one he entered the office 
of Henry T. Cotton, in Steuben county, 
New York. The requirements for admis. 
sion to the bar, at that time and under 
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the practice then existing, were much 
more stringent than at present. Three 
years’ study were required for admission 
to practice in the county courts—seven for 
admission to the supreme court. In 1833 
Mr. Chatfield was admitted to practice in 
the county court, and formed a partner- 
ship with James Birdsall, esquire, at Addi- 
son, Steuben county, New York, and soon 
secured a good practice. 

In June, 1836, Mr. Chatfield was mar- 
ried to Miss Eunice E. Beman of Addi- 
son, New York. Mrs. Chatfield, still sur- 
viving, is a most estimable, highly-edu- 
cated and accomplished lady, and since 
her husband’s death has resided at Belle 
Plaine, in this state. 

Mr. Chatfield’s large natural ability and 
untiring industry were soon widely recog- 
nized, and in 1836 he was elected to the 
legislature of New York. By a singular 
coincidence his brother, the Honorable 
Levi S. Chatfield, afterward a prominent 
politician and an eminent lawyer, was a 
member of the same legislature. 

In the capacity of legislator, Mr. Chat- 
field soon made his mark. His valuable 
services were recognized not only by the 
assembly of which he was a member, but 
by his constituents as well. For three years 
in succession thereafter, both he and his 
brother were returned from their respective 
counties as members of the assembly. The 
high position he had already attained in 
that body may be inferred from the fact 
that he was made chairman of perhaps the 
most important committee of the session— 
that for investigating the affairs of the Erie 
Railroad company, to which the state had 
loaned three million dollars. 

Four years thereafter his constituents 
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again insisted—much against his will— 
that he should serve them another- term, 
and he was again elected to the assembly 
in 1845. This wasat the time when the 
anti-rent troubles were at their height. The 
intense excitement which these occasioned 
at the time is still well remembered by 
residents of that state. The most import- 
ant committee of the session of 1846 was 
that appointed to consider the difficult 
question of relief for both landlord and 
tenant, growing out of the issues presented. 
Samuel J. Tilden was chairman of that 
committee and Mr. Chatfield a member 
cf the same. The masterly report made 
by that committee, and which went far 
towards finally settling the serious compli- 
cations which had arisen, was understood 
to be largely due to Mr. Chatfield’s pen. 
He was elected during the absence of 
the regular speaker to fill his place for a 
considerable part of the session. 

As another proof of the high regard en- 
tertained by the assembly for the eminent 
ability and integrity of Mr. Chatfield, it, 
may be stated that at the close of the 
session he was appointed on a committee 
with the ablest men of the legislature to 
investigate and report on frauds alleged to 
have been committed in the enlargement 
of the Erie canal and other canals in the 
state. This was an arduous duty, de- 
manding nearly a year’s time and for 
which the compensation was nearly nomi- 
nal. 

Mr. Chatfield had thus given for several 
years the best portion of his life to the 
service of the state, and, it is needless to 
say, without any adequate compensation. 
He never sought office, it was forced upon 
him, and while he could ill afford to give 
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so much attention to public interests, 
there was nothing selfish in his nature. and 
he sacrificed himself (pecuniarily speak- 
ing) to the great good of the public. His 
true vocation was the law. He was 
aware of this fact. The writer knows 
this from statements made by the judge 
himself. For himself it is doubtless true 
that he made a mistake in meddling at all 
in politics. For the state he so faithfully 
served it was an immense gain, for he 
served with no unworthy motive, but with 
an eye single to the interests of his con- 
stituents, and he left the halls of legisla- 
tion much poorer than he would have 
been had he never entered them. Look- 
ing at it, in a purely selfish view, his ex- 
ample might serve as a warning to young 
lawyers. Given an able lawyer of irre- 
proachable integrity, he should never en- 


gage in politics, at least until he is ready 


to abandon the profession. But should 
this rule be universally adopted, what 
would become of the interests of the state ? 

Strongly averse as Mr. Chatfield natur- 
ally was to political life, he was not yet 
through. A constitutional convention had 
been called in New York in 1846. The 
constituents whom he had so faithfully 
served in former years imperatively de- 
manded that he should assist in framing 
the organic law of the state. Against his 
own inclinations and interests he yielded, 
and was elected as a member of the conven- 
tion. This convention was one of the most 
important that has been held in that state 
for a revision of the constitution. Radical 
changes were made, which need here be 
only referred to. Suffice it to say that he 
served on important committees in that 
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body and his influence was felt not less 
than in the legislature. 

This was the last political office held by 
Judge Chatfield. The large amount of 
time claimed from professional for the 
discharge of public duties, at the end of 
ten years left him nearly as poor as when 
he commenced practice. Opportunities 
frequently occur to those occupying legis- 
lative positions for the acquisition of 
money. These, by Judge Chatfield, were 
never for a moment considered. With 
him ‘a public office was a public trust.”’ 
The unsullied purity of his political life 
was known and admitted by all. Had he 
remained in politica llife, there can be no 
doubt he would have attained not only 
the highest honors of his native state but 
a National reputation as well. 

But an honest man cannot live and pro- 
vide for a family on politics alone, and he 
felt the importance of devoting himself 
entirely to his profession. Wisconsin was 
then attracting much attention. In 1848 he 
removed to Kenosha, where he formed a 
partnership with Volney French, esq., and 
the firm soon acquired a large and profita- 
ble business. In 1850 he was elected 
judge of Racine county, but resigned after 
holding the office a few months. 

In 1853 he wasin Washington in at- 
tendance on the supreme court, and then 
made the acquaintance of our delegate in 
congress, the Honorable H. H. Sibley. 
The two men in character and_ tastes 
had many things in common, and a warm 
friendship soon sprung up between them, 
which continued to the death of Judge 
Chatfield. Mr. Sibley always had entire 
faith in the future of Minnesota, and prob- 
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ably was more familiar with its unrivaled 
advantages than any other man in the terri- 
tory. He impressed his views so forcibly 
upon the mind of Judge Chatfield, that 
the latter decided to make this his future 
home. Largely through the influence of 
General Sibley he received the appoint- 
ment of associate justice of the supreme 
court, his commission being dated April 
7, 1853, and in June following he re- 
moved to the territory. 

He settled first at Mendota and im- 
mediately entered upon the discharge of 
his duties. How well they were performed 
during his four years’ term, the state reports 
bear partial witness; but the unanimous 
testimony of the bar of the state bears still 
stronger evidence. At that early day, com- 
paratively few cases were appealed to the 
supreme court. In all that were, Judge 


Chatfield wrote his full share of opinions. 
The student to-day, who peruses them, 
will seldom find one which has been over- 
ruled on any fundamental principle of law. 
Practice, owing to the code, was in a 


transitional shape. All courts, not even 
excepting those of New York, at this time 
were at sea on practice and pleading. 
Minnesota at an early day had followed 
the lead of New York in her code of prac- 
tice. Judge Chatfield had participated 
more or less as a member of the constitu- 
tional convention, in bringing about that 
change, consequently when on the bench, 
he was prepared to consider and weigh the 
numerous objections raised when points of 
practice were considered. 

But the chief labor of Judge Chatfield 
was at nisi prius. His district was a large 
one, embracing nearly every county then 
organized west of the Mississippi river. 
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His first journey was on horseback, fol- 
lowing frequently only an Indian trail. He 
was equal to every discomfort of frontier 
life and never murmured, but was always 
genial and cheerful under all circum- 
stances, and never failed to make warm 
friends of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

After the expiration of his term as asso- 
ciate justice, in 1857, Judge Chatfield re. 
sumed the practice of law. In 1854 he 
made a claim on the Minnesota river, and 
laid out a village which he named Belle 
Plaine. The location was beautiful, and 
the judge, with his associates, William H. 
Smith and Major Robert H. Rose, ex. 
pended a considerable amount of money 
in improvements. The enterprise bade 
fair to be successful. But unfortunately, 
before the company were able to realize 
anything on their investment, the crisis of 
1857 struck them, and, indebted as they 
were, left them utterly helpless. There 
was no money in the state, nor could it be 
had from the east on any terms. In that 
terrible crash thousands of the best busi 
ness men in the state were irretrievably 
ruined. The judge saw the moderate 
savings of a lifetime vanish almost in a 
moment, and his future pecuniary hopes 
blighted. And then, far: past the prime 
of life, in a new country, smitten by the 
blast of poverty, when very few clients 
were able to pay any adequate compensa- 
tion for professional services, he had to 
commence life anew. 

But courageously he took up the bur- 
den. His ability as a first-class lawyer 
would always give him a support, but at 
that day the highest talent could here gain 
no more. But the people had then learned 
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the high judicial qualities he possessed. 
With one voice, as it were, without dis- 
tinction of party, they demanded his 
services as district judge. In 1870 he was 
elected to that office for the eighth judicial 
district, which he held to the time of his 
death. 

No terms of eulogy can be’too extrava- 
gant in speaking of the subject of this 
sketch as a judge. His success in this 
position was due chiefly to his mental and 
moral qualities. With the highest order 
of intellectual ability was combined the 
sense of justice and equity, so strong that 
no sophistical arguments, however strongly 
and ingeniously marshaled, could obscure 
his moral vision. He-delighted in the 


intellectual conflict, for which the arena of 
the bar gives so wide a scope; but his 
charges to the jury swept away all sophistry 


and technicalities, and not seldom left the 
eloquent advocate feeling that his time had 
been wasted—that he would have won his 
case had not the judge had “the last 
say.” 

The writer may here repeat the remarks 
he had occasion to make at the bar meet- 
ing of Hennepin county, called to pass 
resolutions of respect to the memory of 
Judge Chatfield. , 


During the first four years of his official life I saw 
much of him as a judge, both at zs¢ prius, and on 
the supreme bench, and, in both capacities, may 
safely say that he had no superior, either in the ter- 
ritory or state. He had ina remarkable degree all 
the qualities of mind befitting the judicial office— 
dignity, accurate legal knowledge, large experience 
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as a practitioner, impartiality, entire freedom from 
prejudice, unimpeachable integrity and severe hab- 
its of application. It has been my fortune to have 
known, in their official position, all the judges who 
have occupied seats upon the supreme bench of the 
territory and state; and none has been so univer- 
sally honored and beloved as Judge Chatfield. His 
uniform kindness, patience and courtesy in listening 
to arguments, and readiness to accommodate coun. 
sel to his own personal inconvenience, endeared him 
to an unusual extent to the younger members of the 
bar, who loved him with almost filial affection. 


Judge Chatfield died October 3, 1875, 
at the age of sixty-five, at Belle Plaine, 
Minnesota. If further evidence was re- 
quired of the high honor and esteem in 
which he was held by all classes of his fel- 
low-citizens, it was given in the large con- 
course of distinguished men, from all parts 
of the state, to do honor to his memory at 
his funeral. And notthesealone, but a still 
larger number of his neighbors and friends 
from Scott county, who had known and 
loved him for his many virtues and noble, 
manly qualities. Not only in the supreme 
court, but by nearly every bar association 
in the state, were resolutions passed, ex- 
pressive of the high esteem in which the 
judge was held and of the great loss sus- 
tained by the state in his death. His 
native state he well and nobly served, 
but the ripest fruits of his high legal 
abilities and stainless character he gave to 
Minnesota, his adopted state, which she 
will ever recognize with profoundest grat- 
itude. 

Isaac ATWATER. 
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REMINISCENCES OF NATURAL GAS IN THE OIL COUNTRY. 


THE writer’s earliest recollection of the 
sky at night is of a bright flashing light in 
the northern sky, brighter than any aurora 
borealis he remembers seeing in later years. 
For ten or fifteen years he cannot re- 
member a night so dark that his shadow 
could not be seen on the fences and sides 
of the houses from the reflection on the sky 
of the burning gas well some seven miles 
distant. This was the famous gas well 
in Cranberry township, Venango county, 
Pennsylvania, to which I paid many visits 
when a boy and played many games of ball 
by its light at night with as much ease as 
with daylight. 

One of the principal winter amusements 
of our neighborhood was sleighing parties 
to the burning well, and for a number of 
years after the completion of the A. V. R. 
R., excursions would come from Pittsburgh 
and even from the eastern cities to Em- 
lenton, drive out to Salem—six miles—in 
sleighs, take supper, go on to the burning 
well seven miles, dance all night in the 
open air, return to Emlenton in the morn- 
ing and thence take the train home. 

This well presented a very interesting 
phenomenon in the summer also. During 
the hottest weather the iron pipe through 
which the gas escaped would be encased 
withice severalinchesin thickness.* Since 





* Any partial obstruction in a natural gas pipe, 
which backs the gas up so that it has a high pressure 
on one side and a low.pressure on the other, will 
cause ice to form on that portion of the pipe con- 
taining the low pressure, owing to the rapid expansion 


natural gas has ceased to be a mere inter- 
esting freak of nature and is destined to 
play an important part in the commercial, 
mechanical, economical and social pro- 
gress of the world, any facts bearing upon 
its early history and development cannot 
fail to be of interest. 

It is to be remembered that natural gas, 
like petroleum, is widely distributed, and has 
been known in all countries and all ages. 
In real and storied life we read many 
accounts of burning springs and wells. 
And this may be the scientific explanation 
of the burning bush which Moses saw. 

The country surrounding Baku, a sea- 
port town on the Caspian sea, has been 
celebrated for ages for its flowing oil 
wells and burning springs. Many of these 
are said to ignites pontaneouslyt and burn 
constantly. From ‘time immemorial these 
burning fountains have been visited by 
Parsees (fire-worshipers)—pilgrims. And 
at the present time many of these devotees 
travel thousands of miles to offer up their 





of the gas. It is the same principle that is used in 
manufacturing ice. Wright says ‘‘ that in some wells 
where it has been tested by the thermometer the 
temperature of oil as it comes to the surface is but 
slightly above the freezing point.” It is not unusual 
to see pellets of ice discharged from the conducting 
pipes of flowing oil wells in mid-summer. 


+ In two instances, lately, natural gas wells have 
been set on fire by pieces of rock being thrown 
out of the well by the force of the gas with such 
velocity that, striking a piece of iron or other ob- 
struction, a spark was struck, the well fired, and the 
men burned who were working on the well. 














devotions to the fire god. It is not in the 
province of this paper to give a detailed 
history of all the places in which natural 
gas has been found, but we may say. that 
it has been found in Italy, Germany, 
Russia, India, Africa, the Island of Trini- 
dad, in many of the South American 
states, and other places too numerous to 
mention, 

In 1618 a physician of Toulon, France, 
published a work entitled ‘ Natural His- 
tory of the Burning Fountain near Gren- 
oble.’ The weavers of Oriental Georgia 
have used natural gas for heating and 
lighting purposes for centuries. The salt 
mine of Szalino, Hungary, has been illu- 
minated by natural gas for many years. 

The Chinese, who deserve the credit of 
drilling the first oil and gas wells, have 
burned natural gas for cénturies. A 
Catholic missionary in 1833 gave a very 
graphic description of a burning well in the 
province of Slo-Tchouch. The burning 
well was extinguished by turning a small 
lake upon it. The gas was then conveyed 
to houses and used for heating and light- 
ing purposes through bamboo tubing 
tipped with earthenware so as to prevent 
burning of the tubing. The gas was also 
used for evaporating salt water and other 
purposes, and there was still a large 
amount not used which was carried away 
from the well by means of a chimney and 
burned. 

Dr. S..P. Hildreth of Marietta, Ohio, in 
a paper published in the American Journal 
of Science for July, 1833, on the “ Salif- 
erous Rock Formation in the Valley of 
the Ohio,’’ says : 

All salt wells afford more or less of this interesting 
gas (carbureted hydrogen gas), an agent intimately 
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concerned in the free rise of the water and univer- 
Sally present where salt water is found. Indeed, so 
strong is the evidence afforded by the rising of this 
gas to the surface of the existence of salt rock below 
that many wells are sunk on this evidence alone. . .. 
In many wells salt water and inflammable gas rise in 
company with a steady, uniform flow. In others the 
gas rises.at intervals of ten or twelve hours, or per- 
haps as many days, in vast quantity and with over- 
whelming force, throwing the water from the well 
to the height of fifty or one hundred feet in the air 
and again retiring within the bowels of the earth 
to acquire fresh power for a new effort. This phe- 
nomenon is called ‘“‘ blowing" and is very trouble- 
some to the manufacturer. The explosion is some- 
times so powerful as to cause the copper tube to 
collapse and to entirely misplace and derange the 
fixtures about it. By constant use this difficulty is 
sometimes overcome by the exhaustion of the gas, 
and in others the wells have to be abandoned as 
hopeless of amendment. 

A wellon the Muskingum and ten miles above Mc- 
Connelsville, at six hundred feet in depth, aftorded 
such an immense quantity. of gas, and in such a con- 
stant stream, that while they were boring it several 
times took fire from the friction of the iron on the 
poles against the sides of the well, or from the fric- 
tions from the augur, driving the workmen away 
and communicating the flames to the shed which 
covered the works. It spread itself along the sur- 
face of the earth, and ignited several combustible 
bodies at the distance of several rods. It became 
so troublesome and difficult to extinguish whenever 
ignited, being in this respect a little like the Greek 
fire so celebrated by Gibbon, that from this cause 
only the well had to be abandoned. In the days of 
superstition and ignorance this would doubtless have 
been attributed to the anger of the genius who pre- 
sided over the spot and thus protected it from the 
unhallowed approaches of man. 

At A, P. Stone’s well, on the opposite side of the 
river, a little below McConnelsville, the gas rises in 
sma]l regular puffs, averaging one every minute or 
two, causing the water to flow in jets from the spout 
as it falls into a large cistern below. The water rises 
in the head through a bored log to the height of 
twenty-five feet above the surface of the earth. 
Through a hole in the top of a small receiver or cup 
the gas rises in a constant stream, and when a candle 
or torch is applied, kindles into a beautiful flame, 
burning steadily until extinguished by closing the 
hole—affording in the stillness and darkness of mid- 
night a striking and interesting phenomenon. It is 
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supposed that this well alone furnishes sufficient gas, 
if properly applied, to light the town very hand- 
somely. No petroleum rises with it, and very little 
in any. of the other wells of this locality. The quan- 
tity of gas in different wells varies very considerably ; 
all, however, afford sufficient to keep the water in 
constant agitation over the mouth of the well. 

A few miles above Charleston, on the big Ka- 
nawha, great quantities of the carbureted hydrogen 
are slowly emitted through the earth. A tract of 
several rods in extent near the river bank is so 
charged with it that on making shallow cavities in 
the sand and applying a fire-brand it immediately 
becomes ignited and burns with a steady flame for 
an indefinite period, or until extinguished by cover- 
ing it with sand. The boatmen, a rude but jolly 
race, often amuse themselves by tracing a circle in the 
sand around one of the company unacquainted with 
the mystery, and applying fire, a flame immediately 
springs up as if by magic around the astonished 
wight, which being confined entirely to the circle 
traced adds much to his terror and increases the de- 
light of his boisterous companions. In a short time 
the sand beneath the burning gas becomes red hot. 
The neighboring women sometimes make use of it 
to boil their water when washing clothes on the 
bank of the river, and boatmen occasionally cook 
their food in the same easy and cheap manner. 

This spot would afford a fine sight for the temple 
of the fire-worshipers of ancient Persia. 


The above abstract from a scientific pa- 
per published more than half a century ago, 
shows that natural gas is no new discov- 
ery. It would be difficult, even at this 
time, to write a more accurate description 
of gas wells, their peculiarities, the dan- 
gers liable to be encountered in drilling 
them, as well as the many peculiar phe- 
nomena presented by them than Dr. 
Hildreth did fifty-five years ago. He 
suggested the propriety of using the gas 
for lighting purposes, and it was utilized 
shortly afterward as a fuel and used quite 
extensively for evaporating the salt water, 
more especially at the salt works at Taren- 
tum, on the Allegheny river, above Pitts- 


burgh, 
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The oil producers commenced utilizing 
natural gas for light and fuel almost from 
the first developments made in western 
Pennsylvania. It was used in both drill- 
ing and pumping wells and in cook- 
ing and heating stoves as well as for light- 
ing purposes, by the early residents of 
the oil country. But owing, doubtless, 
to the temporary character of the oil 
towns, and there being no large manufac- 
turing cities near the oil producing terri- 
tory, companies for supplying cities and 
villages with natural gas for fuel and man- 
ufacturing purposes were not organized 
on a large scale until about 1871-2. 

During the early years in the oil coun- 
try the residents would connect their gas 
wells, first with their drilling or pumping 
wells, and then with their houses and pos- 
sibly with some of their neighbors’ houses. 
Frequently several gentlemen living in the 
same neighborhood would join in piping 
the gas from some neighboring “gas- 
ser” and make use of it in common. 
Probably one of the earliest uses to 
which natural gas was devoted was that 
of illuminating the numerous croquet 
grounds, one of which was the al. 
most universal annex of every pumping 
oil well in the country. During the early 
history of the oil country most of the oil 
wells were pumped continuously. Two 
men were employed running “ towers ” of 
twelve hours each. They had nothing to 
do, the boilers were fired by gas, and the 
ingenuity of the pumper usually suggested 
some method by which they were fed 
automatically. And in order to prevent 
themselves from being consumed with 
ennui they devoted their energies to con- 
structing croquet grounds, and their ef- 
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forts in this direction were certainly 
crowned with success. The ground in 
the oil country was too primitive, and 
even when under cultivation, too hilly 
to make a success on turf, so that they 
were made of earth instead, and when 
constructed with a clay body covered 
lightly with fine sand, made a ground al- 
most as perfect as a billiard table; and 
when surrounded by immense gas jets, I 
know of no sport so fascinating as a game 
of croquet by gas-light. 

Among my pleasant recollections of 
the oil country are the evenings I 
‘spent out on the hill-side with a jolly old 
bachelor pumper, whose engine house was 
hishome. There he slept, cooked and 
ate. He was his own cook, chamber- 
maid and tailor, and when he invited his 
lady friends to spend an evening with 
him at croquet, the supper he served 
was cettainly not to be despised. His 
engine house was a model of cleanliness, 
and with his gas fires he could cook a 
beefsteak or brown a buckwheat cake to 
perfection. 

To give a detailed history of all the large 
gas wells that have been discovered in the 
country would exceed the limits of this 
article, and I shall content myself to make 
a few notes pertaining to the early history 
of natural gas and detail some of the 
unique or interesting phenomenapresented 
by it. I am largely indebted for the facts 
here presented, and even often for the 
language used, to ‘Early and Late History 
of Petroleum,’ by J. T. Henry ; ‘ Petrolia : 
its History and Development,’ by Andrew 
Cone and Walter R. Johns ; ‘Coal, Iron 
and Oil,’ by Samuel Harris. Daddow and 
Benjamin Bannin; also Pennsylvania 
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and Ohio state geological reports, and nu- 
merous newspaper and magazine articles. 

The village of Fredonia, in western New 
York, “has been lighted for fifty or sixty 
years by gas which issues from springs at 
that place.” 

Nearly forty years ago a resident of Main 
street, Findlay, Ohio, “ finding so much gas 
in the well he had begun as to render it 
valueless for the purposes fr which he had 
dug it, constructed a rude gas receiver, 
connected it by a few feet of pipe with his 
chimney, and burned the gas through a 
perforated gun barrel.” This primitive ar- 
rangement for burning gas as a fuel is still 
preserved and used in the same room. 

“On the upper Cumberland, in Ken- 
tucky, gas accumulates in such quantities 
beneath the sheets of lower Silurian lime- 
stone, that many hundred tons of rock 
and earth are sometimes blown out with 
great violence. These explosions have 
received the name of ‘gas volcanoes,’” 
Throughout western Pennsylvania, at 
many places, large rocks are found split 
asunder, attributed to earthquakes ; but is 
it not probably due to natural gas ex- 
plosions ? 

Upon the McCalmut farm, on the north 
side of the Allegheny river, on the hill, is 
one of the deep pits from which Pithole 
took its name. ‘ The openings in these pits 
or holes are from a foot to eighteen inches 
in width and from six to twelve feet in 
length ; the size increases as it goes be- 
neath the surface. The depth of these 
pits has not been determined ; stones 
thrown into the openings roll and tumble 
as long as they can be heard, Snow never 
remains about these openings, but melts 
away at once, Throw a handful of leaves 





over them and they are at once carried 
away by the current of air which constantly 
arises from them. They have been pene- 
trated some distance—as far as the purity 
of air would permit, which is strongly im- 
pregnated with gas.” I have never heard 
any scientific explanation of their origin, 
or of any thorough exploration of these 
pits ever having been made. Yet may 
not they have some connection with nat- 
ural gas? 

In the year 1866 Mr. Peter Neff, esquire, 
drilled two wells in Knox county, Ohio, 
near Kenyon college. “One of these wells, 
which had never been tubed, constantly 
ejected, at the interval of one minute, the 
water which accumulated in it. It thus 
formed an intermittent fountain one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high. In winter it 
became incased in ice and forms a huge 
translucent chimney, through which, at in- 
tervals of one minute, a mingled current 
of gas and water rushes to twice its height. 
By cutting through the chimney at its 
base and igniting the gas in a paroxysm, 
it affords a magnificent spectacle—a foun- 
tain of water and fire, which brilliantly il- 
luminates the ice chimney.” 

The phenomena presented by flowing 
wells vary greatly, no two presenting the 
same features. Some flow regularly all 
day long, as regularly as pulse beats, some 
flowing quietly with scarcely any percep- 
tible effort other than the ceaseless splash 
of oil. Others, although flowing regu- 
larly, make a great fuss about it, the con- 
ducting pipe being constantly trembling 
under the pressure of the escaping gas. 
Many wells flow only at regular intervals, 
and I think this is the rule, some flowing 
every twenty minutes, others every hour, 
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while some only flow once a day or even 
once in two or three days. It is often quite 
startling to be riding along the road and 
to suddenly feel the ground tremble, fol- 
lowed by a rumbling noise like distant 
thunder, gradually growing louder, until 
there is a sudden hissing like escaping 
steam from a locomotive. But soon the 
suspense is relieved by the splashing of 
the oil intg the neighboring tank, revealing 
the cause of the noise, often churning the 
oil into a foam. I have often remarked 
the fear my horse exhibited when passing 
a flowing well. He would often almost be- 
come unmanageable until the splashing 
of the oil would reveal the character of 
the noise, when his fears were allayed at 
once, although the noise was much louder. 

Anyone who has watched the phenom- 
ena presented by gas wells and flowing 
oil and salt wells can not but be im. 
pressed with the belief that geysers are due 
to the pressure of gas, and not to steam, 
or the ingenious theory advanced by the 
great German chemist, Bunsen, that it is 
to the molecular action of hot water,” 
whatever that may mean. 

About 1868 a large gas well was struck « 
at Cumberland, Maryland, and was acci- 
dently set on fire. It burned two years be- 
fore it was extinguished. Mr. Haworth 
conceived the idea of manufacturing 
carbon from the gas. The well was 
leased, a patent obtained and the industry 
proved a great success. 

One of the most tragic catastrophes 
which occurred in the early history of the 
oil country was the burning of the first 
large flowing well on the John Buchanan 
farm in April, 1861. This well had been 
producing oil for some time when it was 
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decided to drill it deeper, and just afier 
supper on the evening of April 17 word 
was sent throughout the village that a 
monster vein of oil had been struck and 
the roaring and hissing of the flowing well 
soon brought together a large number of 
people to see the “gusher,” which was 
throwing the oil up over the top of the 
derrick at the rate of three thousand bar- 
trelsa day. As there had been no provis- 
ion made to take care of such a large 
amount of oil, laborers were put to work 
digging a trench around the well to pre- 
serve it. Many of the neighbors brought 


their shovels and assisted in the work, 
when an explosion occurred like an earth- 
quake. The gas had taken fire from the 
Wadsworth well some eight rods distant. 
There were about ninety or one hundred 
persons standing around, many of whom 


were enveloped in the flames. Of thirty- 
eight persons burned eighteen died of 
their injuries. Other accounts place the 
number’ of victims as high as thirty. 
Many of those who recovered were dis- 
figured or maimed for life. Among those 
fatally burned was Mr. H. R. Rouse, one 
of the proprietors. He was a man of much 
literary taste and culture, a student and 
the owner of a fine library. He was pro- 
verbially liberal to the poor and left half 
his princely fortune to the poor of Warren 
county. ‘ He was aman of deep religious 
convictions but had little sympathy with 
many of the popular forms of worship. 
After the completion of his will and less 
than an hour before death, a preacher 
friend desired to administer religious con- 
solation. Mr. Rouse replied: ‘ My ac- 
count is already made up. If Iam adebtor 
it would be cowardly to ask for credits 
now ; I do not wish to discuss the matter.” 
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In the early days in the oil country 
burning wells were extinguished by cover- 
ing them with earth, but not always with 
success, as the burning well about fifteen 
miles below Franklin, on the Allegheny 
river, proved. This well was located only 
a few rods from the Allegheny Valley 
railroad track, and when the fire was ex- 
tinguished at the top of the casing, it 
commenced burning from the ground 
some feet distant and even on the surface 
of the river. This well burned for over 
three years before the fire was controlled. 
At the present time the fire is  extin. 
guished much more scientifically. I am 
indebted to Mr. W. H. Shackleton for the 
following description of the manner in 
which it is done: 


The fire at a natural gas or oil well is extin- 
guished by pulling up to it a large smoke-stack with 
wires, which have been attached to it ; then hoist 
the stack on end enclosing the fire in the stack, so 
that it will go through it and burn out of the upper 
end. Then lean the stack over as far as possible, 
so that the flame will be as far as possible away 
from a perpendicular line above the well. When you 
have done this, jerk the bottom of the stack away 
from the mouth of the well, and the gas will go 
straight up and the supply going the pipe will be 
cut off, and none being left to feed the flame at the 
upper end of the stack, it will naturally go out. 
Sometimes in doing this the fire will smother itself as 
you are erecting the stack over the fire. 


It was early in the sixties when the Tar 
farm, on Oil creek, boasted a population 
of one thousand inhabitants—quite a 
flourishing little town with churches, 
school-houses, stores, dwellings, machine 
shops, etc. Natural gas was burned al- 
most exclusively at the wells on this farm, 
as well as on the Blood farm adjoining, 
At the Lady Washington, as at a 
number of other wells in the neighbor- 
hood, “pipes were carried to a height 
above the tops of the derricks and ignited, 





thus burning the gas not needed for the 
engines, giving the flats at night a cheer- 
ful appearance.” 

On the Tipton farm, on the south side of 
the Allegheny river, the Enterprise Mining 
and Boring Company of New York city, 
in 1864, sank a shaft to some distance in 
search of oil. After expending about ten 
thousand dollars it was abandoned and a 
new one commenced a few rods distant. 
“‘ The shaft was 7 by 9 feet in size, cribbed 
with six-inch plank to the bottom of the 
first sand rock and calked to keep the 
water out. Depth to the first or bed rock, 
30 feet ; next 10 feet, shale rock ; next 10 
feet, hard gray sand rock ; next, 40 feet of 
slate and soap rock. Some indications of 
oil found in the shale above the sand rock 
and in the slate and soapstone below, but 
none in the sand rock. The sand rock 


was very hard and broken, with small 


crevices all through. The larger portion 
of the water came in through the crevices 
in the sand rock. As the water rises in 
the river, it rises in or about the shaft, re- 
quiring, the cribbing to be kept tightly 
calked -about it. Some gas was found in 
the soft rock below the sand, sufficient to 
light it in jets.” The shaft was afterwards 
abandoned at the depth of one hundred 
and sixty feet, owing to an explosion of 
accumulated gas, one man being killed by 
the same. 

I believe this was the last effort made 
to obtain petroleum by digging shafts, and 
all efforts to secure gas and petroleum 
have been by means of the drill since that 
date. : 

On the Leedham farm, on Johnson’s 
run, in 1864, several large gas wells were 
struck. “ The gas was carried to the top 
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of the derrick, and when ignited at night 
could be seen at a distance of twelve 
miles. The other wells drilled in this 
neighborhood the machinery was all run 
by the gas obtained from these wells, be- 
sides lighting up and warming the engine- 
house, derricks, houses, etc.” 

If space permitted we might mention 
the wells drilled at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
about the year 1860. Gas was not found 
in large quantities, and was used princi- 
pally for illuminating purposes. The 
same was true of the well at East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

For a number of years the largest gas 
well in the world was that of the burning 
well where Gas City is now located, in 
Cranberry township, Venango county, to 
which I have previously referred. I have 
not been able to learn the exact date upon 
which this well was struck. It is usually 
put down in the books as being in the 
spring of 1868, but I think this well was 
burning several years previous to that 
date. The mistake is frequently made of 
confounding this well with the gas well at 
East Sandy, which was struck in the 
spring of 1869. It also caught fire and 
burned for over a year before it was ex- 
tinguished. The amount of gas pro- 
duced daily by these wells is not known, 
having never been tested. The next 
large gas well that was completed was 
known as the Newton gas well, five miles 
northeast of Titusville. This well was 
finished on May 11, 1872. Mr. Henry 
Hinkley, at that time mayor of Titus- 
ville, and Mr. A. R. Williams and other 
capitalists conceived the idea of supplying 
the many manufacturing firms and fami- 
lies of Titusville with fuel. They bought 
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the well and, when measured, it was found 
that it was producing over four million 
cubic feet per day. A two inch pipe was 
laid into the city, and on the “ first day of 
August, 1872, it was lighted on the public 
square and was greeted by the citizens 
turning out en masse with a brass band 
and having a general jollification.” 

This was the first attempt made to fur- 
nish natural gas on a large scale for manu- 
facturing purposes, and proved entirely 
successful. The two-inch line was soon 
found too small and was replaced by a 
three and one-half inch line, which is now 
in use. After some years the supply from 
this well' became very much reduced, and 
other wells were drilled in the same 
neighborhood, which have furnished all 
the gas used in Titusville and neighbor- 
ing towns. 

A correspondent of the Titusville Her- 
ald, under date of September 3, 1873, 
gives the following graphic account of the 
remarkable gas well at Fairview, Butler 
county, Pennsylvania, which was the next 
large ‘‘ gasser ” discovered : 


The roar of the escaping fluid was equal to the 
sound of Niagara, and the iron tools that had pene- 
trated one thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
feet of solid rock were raised and tossed in the hole 
with as much ease as a skiff is rocked upon the sur- 
face of an angry ocean; so strong was the gas giant 
that one man might have helped the tools out of the 
well without the aid of an engine. A man might 
throw a one hundred pound rock into the escaping 
column and it would be thrown with ease to the 
height of forty or fifty feet into the air ; an ordinary 
club might be launched into the upward stream and 
it would be toyed with as a fountain plays with a 
marble. It would raise a club seventy-five or eighty 
feet into the air, and when it would begin to decend 
it would be elevated again until it would escape the 
centre of thefcurrent, and then return to the ground. 
The voice of the giant can be heard for five miles 
distinctly, and it sounds like the approach of a train 
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of cars on the railroad, or like the break when letting 
down tools into a one thousand five hundred foot 
well. In the hole is a little salt water, just enough 
to make the gas appear like blue smoke. The water 
under the force of the gas is formed into a mist, and 
on approaching, the well appears like a column of 
smoke, but ‘‘woe be unto him” who touches a 
match in the giant's face, for his breath is explosion, 
and when lit makes heat enough to melt iron. For 
a few weeks this well blew and howled and whistled, 
making night hideousand day tedious with its cease- 
less ‘‘yells,” until the arms of science opened to re- 
ceive the wasting fuel. A twenty horse-power boiler 
was placed near the well and connected to receive it, 
To the boiler was connected a three and one-half inch 
tubing, which was laid seven miles to Fairview, Pe- 
trolia, Karns City and Argyle ; to this seven miles 
of pipe was attached forty pumping and drilling 
wells, eight pump stations and different pipe lines, 
two hundred gas burners and forty cook stoves, all of 
which burn the gas from this well. But they do not 
use it all. The well is only a five-and-a-half inch 
hole, but the waste-pipe is a five and five-eighth inch 
casing, which fairly rings with the pressure of the 
escaping waste gas. 


This well was completed in June, 1872, 
and the piping of it to Petrolia and neigh- 
boring towns completed the same autumn. 
Soon after this the Waugh well, near 
Millerstown, was completed, also the 
Bruin well near Thompson’s Corners, But- 
ler county, Pennsylvania, and the Dele- 
meter No. 2° was struck in 1874 near St. 
Joe. This was probably the largest “‘gasser” 
in the world at that time. The gas from 
this well was piped to Sharpsburg and used 
in the Spang & Chalfant rolling mill and 
sheet mill at that place. This was a five 
and five-eighths inch pipe and about 
thirty miles in length. From this date 
the use of natural gas became so gen- 
eral that it would exceed the bounds 
of this paper to attempt to follow its further 
development. Its use was then recog- 
nized as one of the leading industries of 
the state ; millions of dollars were invested 





in its production, and its use gradually ex- 
tended to New York and Ohio. 

As the use of natural gas became al- 
most universal in the oil country, numer- 
ous companies were formed for supplying 
it to the drilling and pumping wells, also 
to the numerous pumping stations and for 
domestic purposes. When a new oil terri- 
tory was discovered, there was a race be- 
tween the various natural gas companies in 
laying lines from the nearest gas wells 
to the new oil towns springing up like 
mushrooms. The result of this competi- 
tion was, generally speaking, lots of gas 
and low prices. But it was not long until 
the shrewd managers of some of the 
companies, instead of “rushing” the 
laying of lines to the new towns, 


“rushed ” to Harrisburg and devoted all 
their energies to securing franchises to 


furnish gas to towns which yet had no 
existence. There are special laws enacted 
in Pennsylvania whereby new oil towns 
can secure a borough government, the 
appointment or election of a burgess and 
town council, thus securing the benefits 
of police and fire protection, postoffices, 
schools, etc., etc., almost before there is a 
house completed. While this is necessary 
and proves of inestimable value to the oil 
country people living the half nomadic 
life they do, yet, like every good thing, it 
can be put to base uses, and such was the 
use the gas companies made of these 
borough governments in the oil country. 
As an illustration of the methods pursued 
we will cite that of Duke Centre, McKean 
county, Pennsylvania. Oil was struck in 
that neighborhood during the year 1878, 
and by the following year the population 
increased from a saw-mill and two or three 
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farm-houses to four or five thousand inhabi- 
tants. While John Cochran & Co. were 
busily engaged in laying a gas line from their 
large wells at Coleville to Duke Centre, 
the Duke Centre Gas company were busily 
laying lines in Harrisburg, and so success- 
fully that when the Cochran company 
commenced making connections to the 
houses in Duke Centre an injunction 
was issued preventing them from doing so 
by the Duke Centre company, as they 
had secured a franchise granting them the 
exclusive privilege of furnishing gas to the 
residents of Duke Centre. As a result 
the citizens of that borough were obliged 
to depend upon wood or coal for fuel for 
some months, while this energetic com- 
pany prospected for gas territory and 
finally piped a limited amount to the 
town, and the residents had the poor con- 
solation of trying to keep warm at insuf- 
ficient gas fires, and often in cold weather 
were obliged to burn, in addition, coal or 
wood to keep warm. At the same time 
their slumbers were disturbed by the 
escaping gas from the Cochran company’s 
line just outside the borough limits, where 
there was enough gas hissing and screech- 
ing and making night hideous, as it burned 
to waste, to furnish half a dozen such 
towns. In addition to this the residents 
had the sweet consolation of paying from 
$3.50 to $6.00 per month per stove for 
the privilege of burning what little gas 
they were able to get through the small 
“burners ’’ they were given at the above 
prices, while the neighboring village of 
Rixford, a town of fifteen hundred or two 
thousand inhabitants, who were not 
blessed with a borough government, were 
getting their gas for fifty cents and a dol- 
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lar a month and were not obliged to use 


burners and could use as much as they 
pleased. 

The neighboring city of Bradford, which 
was also blessed with a company having a 
monopoly of the gas supply of the city, 
was obliged for many years to pay from 
$6.00 to $9.00 a month for gas for each 
stove ; but within the last year some ar- 
rangement has been made so that they 
have competition, and now gas is furnished 
in abundance for one or two dollars a 
month. 

I presume the moral of this story is to 
beware of monopolies. Yet when I look 


back at this distant time and see what the 
results have been of free gas in Rixford 
and monopoly gas in Duke Centre, I am 
not sure but that the balance is in favor 
of the monopoly. 


With the monopoly 
certain restrictions were placed upon the 
pressure used, upon the methods of mak- 
ing connections, etc., while in Rixford 
there were none; everyone burned it to 
suit his own convenience or inconvenience. 
I have treated cases of typhoid fever in 
Rixford in the middle of winter in houses 
in which there was not a stove or other 
method used for burning the gas than a 
large jet burning in the room with no 
chimney or other appliance for ventilation. 
As a result of this careless way of burning 
it, accidents were common ; persons suffer- 
ing from explosions and burns were al- 
most constantly among my patients from 
that town. Large fires were very frequent. 
While Rixford has been almost com- 
pletely burned to the ground three or 
four times, Duke Centre has not suffered 
from any very large fire—a remarkable ex- 
ception in the oil country. 


Although I have seen many serious ac- 
cidents from the careless use of natural 
gas, and I have gotten up the coldest 
mornings in the coldest winter and found 
it all frozen, and have been obliged to 
smash up old boxes, barrels, or any- 
thing combustible with which to build a 
fire and have even been obliged to eat a 
cold breakfast for the same reason, yet of 
all fuels for cooking and heating purposes 
this is the best. The amount of heat re- 
quired can be regulated at will. There are 
no ashes, soot, smoke or dirt of any kind. 

For lighting purposes it is not quite 
equal to manufactured gas, yet, with the 
proper burners it is very good, while the 
expense is merely a nominal one. 

For manufacturing purposes it is the 
ideal fuel, and even if the price was 
double that of coal it would prove the 
most economical in the end for most pur- 
poses. 

A leading manufacturer in Pittsburgh 
some time since told me that he was pay- 
ing as much money for his natural gas 
as he did for his coal. ‘ But,” said 
he, “I dispensed with the services of 
three hundred men who were shoveling in 
coal and carting away ashes.” 

From present indications the outlook for : 
the future of the natural gas industry is 
very encouraging. As we have seen, it is 
a product widely distributed. It is true 
that, like coal and petroleum, it will become 
exhausted in time. But this is a con- 
tingency so remote that it is not necessary 
for this generation to contemplate. The 
natural gas territory of Pennsylvania has 
not so far been well defined. Most of the 
gas now utilized has been discovered acci- 
dentally in searching for oil. The oil man 
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long ago discovered that where there were 
large amounts of gas there was usually lit- 
tle or no oil, and he has consequently 
avoided gas belts in his prospecting for oil. 
But since its use has became so general and 
gas territory is becoming more valuable, 
we will undoubtedly find this territory 
largely extended. 

In Ohio the amount of such territory al- 
ready defined is very large, and now In- 
diana is following with some of the largest 
gas wells in the country.* Indianapolis 
before the end of another season will be 
supplied with an abundance of natural gas. 

We will make no attempt to prophesy 
as to the future of this industry, but it re- 
quires no prophet to foresee that natural 
gas is the coming fuel of the world, and 
even though the supply should become ex- 
hausted, gas would be manufactured and 
burned in preference to returning to the 
use of coal ; and if means cannot be de- 
vised to pipe it successfully long distances 
those cities located away from the gas ter- 
ritory will be obliged to manufacture it or 
lose their prestige as manufacturing cen- 
tres. 

Ican not close better than by giving 
the first sight of Pittsburgh as described 
by Julian Ralph, the clever “German Bar- 
ber” of the New York Sux : 


A great yellowish white speck low down in the 
distant horizon ahead is the first sight one sees of 
Pittsburgh. That speck is a flame forty or fifty feet 
long and half as wide. Itis the advertisement of a 
gentlemen's furnishing goods store on Smithfield 
street, the Broadway of Pittsburgh. The enter- 
prising brothers who keep the store had a figure of 
‘* Liberty Enlightening the World" on the corner of 





*The Consumers’ Gas Trust of this city has 
already fifteen gas wells completed, some of which 
show a pressure of fifteen pounds at the mouth of 
the well with the pipes all open. 








their great new building, and when natural gas in- 
vaded the city they took the cumbersome Bar- 
tholdian imitation of a firebrand out of her hand, 
substituted twenty feet of gas pipe for it, tapped the 
main in the middle of the street, and now they send 
a man up a ladder every night, and he lights a match 
and raises it to the pipe—and bang ! a section of the 
city is lighted as no electric light ever began to 
light any part of outdoors, And there over the city 
this great balloon-shaped blaze sways and pulsates 
in the wind all night, roaring like a giant’s furnace. 

Just so the river-side is illuminated by two great 
flames that jet from ordinary little tubes sticking 
out of the side of Duquesne Heights. It is won- 
derful to see the wind catch one of these masses of 
flame and wrestle with it and bear it down and roll 
it over and bite great yellow and white pieces from 
it and fling them away, patches of fire that look as 
if they were going to float along and keep their 
shape awhile as whiffs of steam do, but instantly 
they are gone. 

This natural gas carries no odor with it. You 
cannot detect its presence even when the air is laden 
with it. It leaks from mains in the Pittsburgh 
streets, and, finding a vein of sand, penetrates to the 
cellars of near houses. Several times it has hap- 
pened that a resident has gone down in the cellar of 
his house to look for something, has lighted a match 
there, and has seemed to become the centre of a 
convulsion of nature that has wrecked all the win- 
dows, cracked the walls and blown the doors off 
their hinges. In some of the mills and in the lot 
where the new jail is going up the gas jets burn for- 
ever. There is at least one town or city in this 
region wherein the street lights are never put out, 
because it would be a waste of money to hire a lamp- 
lighter after the original lighting. 

This new fuel is valued in manufactures because 
of the intensity and evenness of its heating proper- 
ties. One manufacturer said that in his opinion it 
will presently double the wealth-producing power 
of the industries in and near Pittsburgh by improv- 
ing the quality of every product in the development 
of which heat plays a part. For use in dwellings 
and offices it seems equally desirable. I only saw it 
in use in one house. There I saw it in an ordinary 
cylindrical stove. A pipe emptied the gas in at the 
bottom of the stove where it used to be customary to 
keep the ash pan. 

At first, when the owner turned on his new fuel 
and dropped a match in at the stove door, the top 
lid was shot into the ceiling, the door flew across 
the room and the dampers blew out. He is an in- 
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genious person. He got a lot of bricks, broke each 
one in two, put the half bricks in the stove so that 
they looked like big coals, turned on the gas and 
chuckled to see how, as he expressed it, he had 
‘* fooled the stove into thinking he had returned to 
the old-fashioned way of getting heat.” It fooled 
me also, for when the gas had been lighted in the 
stove for a few minutes the bricks became red-hot 
and looked precisely like coals. 
A. R. BAKER. 


E. M. HUKILL. 


In casting about for a typical repre- 
sentative of the large oil and gas produc- 
ing class of western Pennsylvania, atten- 
tion is at once arrested by E. M. Hukill, 
esq., of Pittsburgh, who was and is a 
pioneer in both fields of production and 
a perfect cyclopedia of information upon 
every point concerning - both of those 
wonderful gifts of nature to the favored 
people of this region. Mr. Hukill was 


one of the original producers in the 
once famous Oil Creek field away back 
in the days of ’64, and has always kept 
in the van in developing new territory, 
until, to-day, like Alexander of old, he 
is sighing for new worlds to conquer, al- 
though fresh from the conquest of that 


hitherto ‘¢erra incognito, the Green 
county (Pennsylvania) oil field covering 
a strip of territory many miles in ex- 
tent. But of this achievement more 
later on. 

The subject of this sketch was one of 


ten children of Gideon E. Hukill and ° 


Susanna McMurphy, and was born in 
New Castle county, Delaware, in 1840. 
Until the age of twenty-four he re- 
mained at home, during the last eight 
years of which time he, as the head of 
the family, his father having died in 
1856, directed the operations of a large 
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farm, improving himself meanwhile in 
such intervals of leisure as he could 
find with the limited advantages afforded 
by the common school system of that 
period, supplemented by a laudable 
ambition and determination to acquire 
an education. 

In the spring of 1864, however, the 
innate activity of his nature asserted 
itself, and the yearning for a. wider 
career than the narrow limits of a 
farm afforded led him to abandon 
the home farm and to remove his 
mother and -her family to the neigh- 
boring village of Odessa, while the 
lover of agricultural pursuits started 
out into the world to carve out fame 
and fortune for himself. Naturally he 
drifted to Philadelphia, the metropolis 
of the little world of which he had 
hitherto been a part, where he soon 
found employment in a clerical ca- 
pacity. But the routine character of 
his new-found occupation was no more 
compatible with his active tempera- 
ment, fired as he was at this period 
with ambition to make a fortune, than 
was the farm life so recently left behind, 
and accordingly, in the fall of the same 
year the oil craze attracted him to the 
new field in western Pennsylvania, from 
which time his career may be said to 
have begun. 

Mr. Hukill went to Oil creek, Ve- 
nango county, the then seat of actual 
operations in oil, early in. November, 
1864, reaching there with but seven 
dollars and fifty cents. But with the 
demands for labor that then obtained, 
the young man speedily found employ- 
ment, working at first as a day laborer 
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and then as an attache of a surveyor’s 
corps, employing his leisure time in 
outside ventures, so that within a month 
of his arrival in the new country he 
had established himself as a dealer in 
lumber and oil in a small way, grad- 
ually increasing his ventures until he 
soon.be¢ame known as one of the 
largest and boldest operators in the 
region. From dealing to production 
.was but a step for a man possessing the 
pluck, enterprise and energy of Mr. 
Hukill; and the transition completed, 
it was not long before he ranked as 
one of the most adventurous and suc- 
cessful producers of the entire region, 
which reputation he has always main- 
tained and does to-day in all his opera- 
tions. 

In 1869 Mr. Hukill was married, in 
_ Jasper county, Iowa, to Mattie E. 
Lyday, a native of Washington county, 
Maryland, by whom he has had four 
children— Edwin M., junior, Lyday May, 
Ralph Vincent and Grace Watkins. 
During the ensuing two years Mr. 
Hukill continued his producing opera- 
tions, but, removing to Oil City in 1871, 
he formed a partnership with J. B. 
Reynolds and S. H. Lamberton, and 
established the banking house of Rey- 
nolds, Hukill & Company, in which he 
continued an active partner until 1876, 
when the old spirit of activity, so long 
held in subjection within him by the 
demands of the more staid and con- 
servative calling of a financier, asserted 


itself once more and he retired from 


banking operations to resume again the 
more congenial pursuit of prospecting 
for and producing oil, the ensuing five 
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years being so spent, the last three, 
1879, ’80, ’8t, in the McKean country, 
or Bradford field. And this brings us 
to another epoch in the eventful life of 
Mr. Hukill, viz.: his abandonment, 
for the time being, of the oil interest 
and removal from the producing fields 
to Pittsburgh, where he became the 
pioneer in the production and utiliza- 
tion of that other and equally great 
boon to mankind—natural gas. 

Since the discovery of petroleum, 
the oil men had not failed to appreciate 
the value of natural gas as a fuel, and 
it was continually utilized by them in 
their developing and production of oil, 
as also for domestic and general use 
in the towns and sections of country 
where it was produced; but as gas 
wells obtained contiguous to oil wells 
were subject to the same law of rapid 
decline and short life as the oil wells, it 
deterred capital from any attempt to 
pipe it to larger markets. 

The Haymaker Brothers, with the aid 
of others, after an arduous task drilling 
in search of oil at Murraysville, in 
Franklin township, Westmoreland 
county, obtained, instead of oil, a mons- 
ter gas well, in November, 1878 ; this 
well was allowed to flow into the air and 
waste for years, until the public became 
impressed that that was peculiarly a gas 
district and of permanence to warrant 
piping it a distance of eighteen (18) 
miles, to the great fuel mart of Pitts- 
burgh ; but it required the adventurous 
oil man to carry the belief into prac- 
tice. 

In the month of November, 1881, 
while sitting in the office of a friend in 
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the city of Bradford, perusing the re- 
port of the late geological survey of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Hukill discovered a 
chart representing Pittsburgh as the 
centre of a series of anticlinals. Coup- 
ling the theory, then slightly prevalent 
among oil producers, that territory cov- 
ering anticlinals was more likely to pro- 
duce gas than oil, with the fact that gas 
existed in immense quantities eighteen 
miles from Pittsburgh, the result was a 
faith in the possibility of finding gas 
nearer the city and the conception of 
a scheme to prospect by drilling these 
anticlinals with such purpose in view. 
Pursuantly he, with others, made publi- 
cation in December of that year of their 
intention to apply to the governor 
(Hoyt) on the twenty-first day of Janu- 
ary, 1882, or as soon thereafter as the 
department would hear them, for a 
charter to engage in the business of 
supplying gas—either manufactured or 


natural—for fuel in the city of Pitts-: 


burgh, the first regularly legal publica- 
tion for such a purpose made by any- 
oné, a copy of which was sent to the 
department of state. 

But Mr. Hukill was surprised by an 
announcement in the Pittsburgh papers 
of the twenty-second of January that a 
charter had been granted the day previ- 
ous to other parties for the purpose of 
supplying natural gas for fuel in the 
city of Pittsburgh ; howa rusty publica- 
tion made for another purpose some six 
months anterior could be modified and 
polished up to meet the requirements of 


the granting power, has never been ex. - 


plained to Mr. Hukill, but remains the 
patent of shrewd manipulators. 
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Evidently the move on the part of 
Mr. Hukill and his associates had 
aroused the dormant spirits of Pitts- 
burgh, for notwithstanding the intense 
desire for-natural gas fuel and the im- 
mense waste from the Haymaker well, 
Pittsburgh capital could not be induced 
to aid in bringing it in; and with the 
exception of a small pipe-line—for gas 
—laid by several manufacturers in 1874, 
from the Saxonburg gas well, in Butler 
county, to the Spang, Chalfont & Com- 
pany Iron Works at Sharpsburg, noth- 
ing had been done in all these years to 
forward the great enterprise which has 
since become the boom and boast of 
the great manufacturing city. 

Howbeit, the sequel proved the folly 
of the strategy which resulted in the 
grant at Harrisburg, on January 21, 
and the charter found its level with 
similar grants subsequently obtained, 
for the doctrine then held by some 
leading lawyers, of exclusive rights un- 
der priority of grant, was exploded by 
the higher courts. 

The charter applied for by Mr. Hu- 
kill and his associates was obtained 
within reasonable time, but was never 
used by them and expired by limitation 
owing to the indisposition on the part 
of the associates to codperate in carry- 
ing out the proposed scheme. 

Most of the year 1882 was consumed 
by Mr. Hukill in an effort to intro- 
duce the “ Strong process” of manufac- 
turing gas for fuel into the iron manu- 
factories of Pittsburgh, on the propo- 
sition that the capital requisite for pip- 
ing the gas from a distance would much 
more than build the Strong plants, lo- 
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cating them wherever needed and ren- 
dering the supply of gas for fuel cheap 
and reliably independent ; but the re- 
sult of this year’s labor was to discover 
that manufacturers were very loth to 
give up the use of coal and accept a 
process of manufacturing fuel, not yet 
demonstrated beyond a question. But 
their faith was easy in the economy 
and utility of natural gas, and he be- 
came convinced that a manufactured 
gas for fuel might ultimately prevail, 
but not when and where natural gas 
abounded. Hence the abandonment 
by him of further effort in that direc- 
tion and the turning of attention to de- 
velopment for natural gas. 

In the meantime, and by the end of 
the year 1882, others, to-wit: Pew and 
Emerson, had entered this promising 
field, had drilled a gas well in the 
vicinity of Murrysville, from which they 
had laid a pipe line to Pittsburgh, and 
the natural gas fuel business was now 
an accomplished fact in the Smoky 
City. Once inaugurated, it had but 
to yield to the universal eager de- 
mand and king coal must seek another 
market. 

In the month of March, 1883, Mr. 
Hukill took up his abode in Pittsburgh, 
and through the services of Professor 
John F. Carll, of the geological survey 
of the state, began the work of ascer- 
taining for his own guide the definite 
location of the anticlinals on either side 
of the city. There is but little reason 
to doubt that this was the first enter- 
prise conducted on the anticlinal theory, 
though such a mode of search for gas 
was popular for a year or two following 
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and more stress was laid upon it then 
than in recent years. 

Owing to Mr. Hukill’s reticence, how- 
ever, his plan of procedure was adver- 
tised but little, yet what follows will 
show that his action supported his be- 
lief. He located three test wells, the 
first upon the Brady’s Bend anticlinal, 
in Shaler township, Allegheny county, 
west of the city; the second on the 
Waynesburg anticlinal, east of the city, 
on the line of the Pennsylvania railroad 
at Carpenter—now Adarra—station ; 
the third on the same anticlinal about 
two miles north of number two well. 
The first and second wells proved to be 
—instead of gas—large water wells in 
the stratum that should have produced 
gas, owing to the rapid dip of the rock 
toward the south which placed it below 
the gas horizon and into the water 
vein. The third well was far enough 
north to find the gas strata above the 


‘water level, and was a good gasser. 


This and other gas wells drilled near it 
by him fixed the south limit of the now 
famous Murrysville gas belt. Meanwhile 
he assumed the probable course of the 
gas belt yet to be developed, sympa- 
thizing with the course of the anticlinal. 
He located and drilled a well on land 
leased for the purpose, about ten miles 
north and thirty degrees east of north 
from the original Haymaker well, which 
resulted in a good gasser and fixed the 
north limit of said Murrysville belt, in 
length about fifteen miles and at the 
time of this writing contains over one 
hundred wells, supplying gas for Pitts- 
burgh and adjacent markets. 

Apropos, let us remark that as some 








may chance to read this who are unfa- 
miliar with oil and gas phraseology, it 
may be well to add that where develop- 
ment has fixed the limit and dimen- 
sions of oil and gas districts they are 
found to lie in a northeast and south. 
west direction, varying from a north 
and south line, from twenty degrees to 
forty-seven degrees, and in the great 
majority of cases the length is several 
times the width, so that the term belt is 
usually applied to a producing district. 
In the case of the Murrysville gas belt, 
developments have proved it to be 
about fifteen miles in length and varying 
in width from perhaps two thousand feet 
to two miles, while the general direction 
of its length is about thirty degrees east 
of north and west of south from a north 
and south line. The limits and bear- 
ings of these belts can only be deter- 
mined by drilling of wells, and the first 
prospectors—who are commonly called 
“wild catters”—in any section taking up 
land and opening up a line of develop- 
ments must assume a bearing and ven- 
ture upon it until they can be guided 
by the results of drilling. 

As the subject of this sketch has 
figured prominently as a pioneer or 
“wild-catter,” his mode of precedure 
has been to assume a bearing upon 
conclusions arrived at in various ways, 
survey an air line for a distance across 
the country, and lease land on either 
side of that line and follow with the drill, 

Several thousand acres of land thus 
acquired and tested by Mr. Hukill on 
the Murrysville belt, passed, in Octo- 
ber, 1884, into the possession of the 
Carpenter. Natural Gas company, the 
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organization of which company was at 
that time consummated under a charter 
granted January, 1884, Mr. Hukill be- 
coming its president and general man- 
ager; and its capital of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was, a few 
months later, increased to four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. This com- 
pany, in the fall of 1884, laid a pipe 
line from the Murrysville field to the 
city of Pittsburgh, with a branch line 
running into McKeesport, on the Mo- 
nongahela river. The enterprise was a 
prosperous and successful one up to 
September 1, 1885, when it passed into 
the possession of George Westinghouse, 
jr.. Robert Pitcairn, e¢ a@/., and Mr. 
Hukill retired from the company. 

The next enterprise which engaged 
the attention and services of Mr. 
Hukill ‘exceed, in many respects, any- 
thing in the history of petroleum de- 
velopments, and is notorious as “Hu- 
kill’s Greene county scheme.” In the 
early part of 1885 he discovered that 
one of his subordinates in the Carpen- 
ter Natural Gas company, Mr. J. F. 
Thompson, was a pioneer in early days 
in Greene county, Pennsylvania, a field 
that had never given much return for 
the labor and money expended, and at 
this time had been abandoned by all 
operators. Sundry consultations about 
the inducements this now neglected 
field offered, resulted in the forming of 
a trio of E. M. and George P. Hukill 
and W. H. Shackleton, and assigning 
Mr. Thompson the duty of taking up a 
considerable body of land there, and 
putting down one or more wells a little 
outside of former developments, 
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Accordingly, Mr. Thompson, within 
a month or two, reported to his em- 
ployers the successful completion of a 
good well. This well caused a ripple 
of excitement and brought into the 
field a number of other operators, 
Several wells were started and Greene 
county was once more the point of at- 
traction for two or three months; but 
by this time operators became impressed 
with the belief that good wells were 
scarce in that delusive region, and they 
were reshipping their machinery to 
other and more promising fields, while 
Mr. Hukill had bought the interests of 
both his partners that they might es- 
cape the hazard of further venture. 

Up to this time the only oil produc- 
ing rock in Greene county was known 
as the Dunkard sand, owing to the fact, 
doubtless, that the first discovery of 
this stratum was in a well drilled near 
Dunkard creek, a stream that flows 
through that county and empties into 
the Monongahela river. This stratum 
lies about seven hundred feet below 
the surface, varies greatly in thickness 
and quality of sand, and is very unre- 
liable as an oil producer, so much so 
that it does not justify operators in 
drilling it. 

After the stampede of operators in 
1885 and Mr. Hukill was left to hoe 
the row alone, he resolved upon deeper 
drilling to ascertain what producing 
strata there might be below, and upon 
a wider range of development. Ac- 
cordingly, he had a line surveyed south, 
varying something like thirty degrees 
west of south, through Greene county, 
crossing the state line into West Vir- 
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ginia,' across Monongalia county, 
thence across Marion county, and to 
the border of Harrison county in West 
Virginia, nominally forty-five miles, 
and leased land on either side of this 
line, until forty or fifty thousand acres 
had been acquired. Upon these lands 
four or five wells were drilled, some 
distance apart, to the depths of twenty- 
five hundred, twenty-six hundred and 
twenty-eight hundred feet, to prove 
what sand rocks existed, their position, 
their character and which was the 
probable oil sand. This was the work 
of something like two and a half years 
and ordinarily a work of six months, 
an exceedingly difficult task, attended 
with innumerable mishaps and delays, 
and aggregating a very heavy expendi- 
ture, all before there was any return in 
the way of production. But the nut 
was finally cracked and he was per- 
mitted to taste the sweets of the kernel, 
finding the oil in a lower strata. 

A victory had now been achieved in 
solving the difficult problem of how 
many strata of sand rock there are, 
and which one produces oil. And this, 
the most extensive individual enter- 
prise in the long list of oil operations, 
bids fair to be a very prolific one. The 
perseverance and tenacity of purpose 
displayed in this scheme of prospecting 
astonishes the boldest operator, for the 
faith that has prompted this untiring 
and unyielding effort has received no 
sympathy or encouragement whatever 
during the tedious ordeal, from either 
the scientific or practical observer. 

The latest enterprise undertaken by 
Mr. Hukill has proven equally success- 











ful and profitable with his previous un- 
dertakings. Early inthe year 1886 Mr. 
Hukill secured several thousand : acres 
of land in Washington township, West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, on the 
north portion of the Murrysville gas 
belt, and organized the Pine Run Gas 
company, Mr. Hukill becoming its 
president, for the purpose of supplying 
with fuel gas the boroughs of Apollo 
and Leechburg, on the Kiskiminetas 
river, and Freeport on the Allegheny 
river, including four large iron works 
and numerous small manufactories at 
these places. The apparent prospects 
for the company did not attract invest- 
ors, and as a consequence Mr. Hukill 
and his associates were obliged to 
assume nearly all of the stock, the former 
taking over three-fourths of it ; but the 
success of the enterprise has exceeded 
their highest calculations. The capital 
was subsequently increased, and the 
pipe line extended from Freeport to 
Natrona, on the Allegheny river, to sup- 
ply the very extensive plant of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing com- 
pany—chemical and acid works—and 
the Pine Run Gas company is now a 
prosperous and growing institution, 
yielding large dividends to its stock- 
holders. 

This sketch would be incomplete 
without some reference to the remark- 
able traits of character that have con- 
duced so largely to Mr. Hukill’s success 
throughout life, the most marked of 
which, probably, is the wonderful will- 
power possessed by him, which, supple- 
mented by a splendid physical vitality 
and energy of purpose, enables him to 

8 
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carry through to successful completion 
every venture undertaken by him. The 
governing law throughout his entire 
career has been a deep religious princi- 
ple, a firm belief in an all-wise, direct- 
ing Providence, to which he ascribes all 
his success. Endowed by Nature with 
a splendid physique, sound constitution 
and perfect health, he retains -them all 
to-day, a circumstance he unhesitatingly 
declares is due to his entire abstinence 
from the use of liquor and tobacco in 
every form, never having tasted the 
former in any shape, and having an 
utter abhorrence of both. 

Mr. Hukill is a man of strict punctu- 
ality in all things, and carries order 
and system into everything he does, 
not excepting, even, the routine of the 
home circle, and his delightful home in 
the beautiful and aristocratic suburb 
of Oakland is an ideal one. His punc- 
tuality, moreover, is supplemented by 
the strictest probity, and everything he 
does is characterized by uprightness of 
purpose, a fact that is attested by his 
associates and business acquaintances 
generally. 

Although Mr. Hukill may be consid- 
ered a good organizer and able to exe- 
cute with rigid discipline plans previ- 
ously matured, he has remarked of him- 
self—and the remark is justified by the 
facts—that an effort to practice economy 
in the affairs of every-day life seems to 
dwarf every element of his nature, and 
that his success appears to lie in the 
conception of an enterprise and the car- 
rying it through to a successful issue 
while dwelling but little upon the econ- 
omies. Apropos, which phase of his 
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character is his extreme generosity and 
benevolence, his gifts to church and 
charitable objects aggregating a large 
amount annually. And the practice of 
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these principles has made Mr. Hukill 
what he is—a successful man. 


F. A. LAYMAN. 








Wituiam A. THRoop was born at Scho- 
harie C. H., Schoharie county, New York, 
July 26, 1838. Seven years later the 
family removed to Syracuse, New York. 
While there, in 1854, he secured a posi- 
tion with the firm of Hall & Hopkins, 
booksellers, but on account of ill-health 
severed his connection with them in 
March, 1855, and came to Detroit, Mich- 
igan, whither, his parents had removed 
some years previous. 

He early developed strong purpose and 
self-detérmination, traits which  distin- 
guished him through life. 

He soon entered the book store of John 
A. Kerr & Company, and despite many 
changes of the firm’retained his situation 
until the call for seventy-five thousand 
volunteer soldiers issued by President 
Lincoln. He was the first Detroit man 
to respond, and on the sixteenth of April, 
1861, only four days after the first rebel 
gun was fired on Fort Sumter, and the next 
morning afterthe President’s proclamation, 
this young merchant, then in his twenty- 
third year, enlisted for three months’ 
service in the First Michigan . volunteer 
infantry. 

At that time he was an enthusiastic and 
efficient member of the Detroit Light 
Guard, having joined that company 
November 9, 1858, and the drill and dis- 
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cipline there obtained readily procured for 
him a second lieutenant’s commission in 
one of the Detroit companies that com- 
posed the new regiment. 

The day after his enlistment, April 17, 
1861, at a special meeting of the Detroit 
Light Guards, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we, the Detroit Light Guards, 
tender our services as a company to the commander- 
in-chief of Michigan militia, and ask to be enrolled 
in the regiment called for under the proclamation of 
the fifteenth instant. 


All the signers of the resolution were 
ordered to report to Sergeant Lum, who 
was made recruiting officer. 

Michigan’s quota under the governor’s 
call was one regiment. Under that call 
uniformed militia were given the prefer- 
ence, and so highly was the privilege of 
membership in a company prized, that 
instances are on record where money was 
offered by persons desirous of taking 
places of company members. 

The Detroit Light Guard was enrolled 
as Company A, Charles M, Lum, captain; 
John D. Fairbanks, first lieutenant, and 
William A. Throop, second lieutenant. 
The organization of the regiment was 
completed April 29, and on May 1 the 
command was mustered into the service 
seven hundred and ninety-eight strong. 
Prior to its departure from Detroit, the 
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regiment was presented by the. ladies of 
the city with a silk flag at a public meet- 
ing on the campus martius. 

The regiment, fully equipped, left for 
the front May 13, and reached Washing- 
ton May 16, being the first troops west of 
the Alleghanies to arrive at the capital. 
The President received them amid an 
immense concourse of people, and pub- 
licly thanked them and the common- 
wealth of Michigan for their prompt 
response. 

The regiment was assigned the honor 
of leading the Union forces which crossed 
Long bridge, May 24, and began “the 
invasion of the sacred soil of Virginia.” 
It was this regiment also, which on the 
same day drove in the enemy’s pickets 
and.captured a troop of one hundred and 
fifty rebel cavalry with horses and equip- 
ments, and occupied Alexandria, the first 
city taken from the rebels. In the battle 
of Bull Run, July-21, Lieutenant Throop 
and his comrades in General Heintzelman’s 
division (Second brigade, Third division, 
McDowell’s army) were in the hottest of 
the fight. Four times his regiment 
charged upon one of the heaviest rebel 
batteries, and they reached—says their 
commander’s report — “the most ad- 
vanced position occupied on that disas- 
trous day.” A survey of the field after 
the engagement showed that the dead of 
the First were nearest the enemy’s works. 

The regiment returned to the state at 
the expiration of its term of service, and 
was mustered out August 7. Only ten 
days later Lieutenant Throop reénlisted 
for three years, and bore rank from mustef 
as captain of Company F. 

The regiment, First Michigan volun- 
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teer infantry, nine hundred and sixty 
strong, left Michigan September 16, occu- 
pied the camp near Bladensburg during 
October, and was then assigned to Hook- 
er’s command at Annapolis Junction, to 
guard the railroad between Washington 
and Baltimore. , 

Here Captain Throop remained during 
the winter of 1861-62, and in April was 
removed to Old Point Comfort. He took 
part in the capture of Norfolk, then joined 
the Army of the Potomac on the Chicka- 
hominy, participated in the engagements 
at Mechanicsville, June 25, at Gaines’ 
Mill, June 27, where he was seriously 
wounded, and was sent to Washington for 
treatment. 

At Gainesville, August 28, Captain 
Throop especially distinguished himself in 
the heroic charges made on the enemy’s 
batteries on the Warrenton and Center- 
ville turnpike, where eight officers ahd half 
of the regiment fell. From that day’s 
daring and fidelity, August 30, 1862, dated 
his commission as major. 

In the memorable battle of Antietam, 
September 17, Major Throop partici- 
pated, and at Shepardstown, Virginia, 
September 19-20. He was in the fierce 
winter contests December 13 and 14, at 
Fredericksburg. He tvok part ina re- 
connoissance on the thirty-first of De- 
cember, 1862, crossing the Rappahannock 
by fording at Richards’ ford, and re 
crossed at the junction of the Rapidan— 
was at United States ford, January 1, 
1863—Burnside’s second campaign, Jan- 
uary 20-24. 

At Falmouth, Virginia, March 18, 1863, 
he was mustered “ by promotion ”’ lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the First Michigan 
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volunteer infantry, and the regiment as- 
signed to General Hooker’s command, 
First brigade, First division, Army of the 
Potomac. This was the brigade which, 
by eleven successive days of continuous 
field service before and during the hard 
fightitig at Chancellorsville, May 1-5, 
deservedly won the appellation of the 
flying brigade. 

After a few days’ rest, May 28, this 
brigade was again upon the march, fight- 
ing June 9 at Kelley’s ford, June 19 at 
Aldie, June 21 at Ashby’s Gap, Virginia, 
and by hard marching reached Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, at 1:30 A. M., July 2. 

The entire Fifth corps was in hot ac- 
tion that day, and the colonel being 
wounded soon after the opening of the 
engagement, the command devolved 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Throop. An 
extract from his own official report of that 
day is as vivid as it is thoughtful of 
others and unassuming to himself: 

We left Hanover on the evening of the first with 
the brigade, marching during the night to a place 
near the battle-field of the second. On the morning 
of the second we were formed in line of battle, in 
reserve, where we remained until about four o'clock, 
P. M., when the brigade was ordered to the front. 
We were in position in line about 4:30 P. M., with the 
Twenty-second Massachusetts on our left and the 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Pennsylvania on our 
right. 

We no sooner had our line fully established than 
the enemy drove in our skirmishers and appeared in 
force at the edge of a wood, on our front, within 
two hundred yards of our line. We ordered our 
men to fix bayonets and commenced firing upon the 
enemy with deadly effect, driving them back after a 
severe fire of half an hour. They, however, soon 
returned and were a second time driven back with 
great loss. Our men stood up bravely under the 
storm of bullets sent against them, loading and firing 
as coolly as though on drill. 

We entered the fight with three field, one staff, 
sixteen line officers, and one hundred and twenty- 





five muskets. We maintained our line, repulsing 
and holding in check the enemy until 7:30 P. M., 
when we were ordered to fall back, which we did 
in good order, being relieved by a brigade of Penn- 
sylvania reserves. 

It is to be remembered that the stub- 
born resistance of a single corps—the Fifth 
—against overpowering numbers, that 
afternoon, enabled General Howard to 
hold Gettysburg, and so was turned the 
tide of the Great Rebellion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Throop, in spite of 
his wound in the second day’s fight, not 
only held his place on the memorable July 
3, but joined in the pursuit of the enemy 
July 5, shared in the action of Williams- 
port, Maryland, July 12, recrossed into 
Virginia July 18, aided in driving. the 
rebels through Manassas Gap, in an en- 
gagement at Wapping Heights, July 21, 
and went into camp at Warrenton, July 
27. On the eighth of August the regi- 
ment was at Beverly Ford, and on the 
seventeenth of September it crossed the 


‘Rappahannock, and, with the Eighteenth 


Massachusetts and a squadron of the Sec- 
ond Pennsylvania cavalry, occupied the 
town of Culpepper, doing provost duty, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Throop commanding. 

The regiment remained at Culpepper 
until October 11, when the army fell back 
to Centerville. Later, at the battle of the 
Rappahannock, it was conspicuous, Of 
the regiment a correspondent wrote : 

On they moved, looking more as if on dress pa- 
rade than in line of battle prepared for the fray, led 
by the gallant Colonel Throop, What cared they 
for the shot and shell,as they fell thick and fast 


around them, sometimes throwing the sand into 
their faces, as one burst in front, or ploughed up the 


‘earth at their sides. Yet onward the whole line 


moved. By this time they had gained the banks of 
the railroad, directly under the enemy's frowning 
guns. The sun was sinking to rest, the sable folds. 











of night were fast falling upon the scene, the cannon 
one by one ceased their horrid roar, and compara- 
tive quiet reigned, when, as if by common consent, 
the ‘‘ battle cry of freedom" was heard, sounding 
like a death-knell to the traitors’ hearts, followed 
quickly by the loud crash of musketry, The charge 
was made, the works scaled, and the day was ours. 

February, 1864, two hundred and thir- 
teen of the regiment reénlisted as veter- 
ans, and after a furlough from*March 1 to 
April 1, under command of Colonel 
Throop, the regiment returned to its 
former camping grounds at Beverly Ford, 
Virginia, April 18, and formed part of the 
Third brigade, First division, Fifth corps, 
in Grant’s great campaign of 1864. 

The First Michigan took part in every 
engagement, was the first to give informa- 
tion of the enemy’s proximity, and fired 
the first musket in that campaign, and 
for twenty-five days was not out of sound 
or range of musketry and artillery. On 
the first of May Colonel Throop moved 
his command to Brandy Station and on 
the fourth crossed the Rapidan at Ger- 
mania Ford. On the fifth the pickets dis- 
covered the enemy in motion. Receiving 
orders to attack as skirmishers the regi- 
ment became engaged and drove in the 
opposed advancing forces. During the 
action, which soon became general, the 
First lost a considerable number of men. 

During the next eight days it was al- 
most continuously engaged in battle or 
skirmishing, sustaining large losses, espe- 
cially at the battle of Alsops’ Farm on the 
eighth, when the regiment came out of the 
engagement with only twenty-three men. 
It participated in the battles of Laurel 
Hill, Po river, Spottsylvania, at Ny river, 
North Anna, Jericho Mills, Noel’s Farm, 
and Tolopotomy. 
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At the battle of Tolopotomy, May 30, 
1864, Lieutenant-Colonel Throop received 
a third wound. None but those who took 
part in the siege of Petersburg can appre- 
ciate the severity of the work endured by 
the brave men identified with that long 
struggle. 

On July 8, 1864, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Throop was recommended to the Presi- 
dent for promotion to brigadier-general, 
by Generals Bartlett, Griffin, Warren and 
Meade, “for gallant and conspicuous 
services,” 

On the thirtieth of July, 1864, he re- 
ceived his fourth wound in action. Two 
days later, August 1, he was commissioned 
brevet colonel of the United States volun- 
teers, ‘for brave conduct and efficient 
service in the battles of the campaign.” 


‘He joined in the bold and dexterously ex- 


ecuted movements made in repelling those 
most desperate but unsuccessful efforts of 
the enemy, August 19-20-21, to recover 
their prestige and lost ground, and on the 
twenty-second was ordered to take com- 
mand of the First brigade, First division, 
of the Fifth corps. 

He held his command during the 
autumn, and was appointed acting in- 
spector of the First division of the Fifth 
corps, November 30, 1864, by order of 
General Warren. 

He took part in the movement, Decem- 
ber 7 to 11, to destroy the Weldon rail- 
road, and on his return was mustered out 
of service and honorably discharged Jan- 
uary 6, 1865, having earned a military 
record second to none. His worthy ser- 
vices were not, however, forgotten, and he 
was commissioned brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral United States volunteers March 13, 
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1865, “for attention to duty and disci- 
pline.” He was also tendered by the sec- 
retary of war an appointment as captain 
of the Twenty-eighth infantry (regular 
army) July 28, 1866. This he declined 
on account of business engagements. 

After his return from the army in 1863, 
General Throop engaged in the stationery 
business in Detroit. He received, Sep- 
tember 12, 1870, from Governor Bald- 
win, the appointment of quartermaster- 
general of the state of Michigan. 

This office he efficiently discharged for 
five successive years, devoting much time 
and attention to bringing into existence 
and success the “ State Museum.” 

In 1873 he was appointed receiver of 
taxes of the city of Detroit, which office 
he-held until 1877 (two terms) with honor 
to himself and rare fidelity to the city. 

After 1877 he devoted his time princi- 
pally to real estate business and war 
claims, until a few months before his 
death, October 2, 1884, when he again 
engaged in the stationery trade. 

General Throop’s wound received at 
Gaines’ Mills, June 27, 1862, proved very 
serious, and was lasting in its results. 
Never a day of his subsequent life was he 
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free from pain on account of this injury. 
General Throop was always attentive to 
business, courteous to everyone, and 
genial in all his relations as a man and a 
citizen, a loving husband, a devoted father. 

General Throop married, July 30, 1866, 
Mary J. Porter, only daughter of the late 
George F. Porter, an old and esteemed 
resident of Detroit. His wife and one son 
(who bears his name) survive him. 

He was a member of Fairbanks Post 17, 
G. A. R., and of Detroit Commandery 
No. 1, Knights Templar. 

The following war record of Colonel 
Throop is taken from Robertson’s ‘ Mich- 
igan in the War’: 

THROOP, WILLIAM A., Detroit—Second lieuten- 
ant, First infantry, three months, May, 1861; cap- 
tain First infantry August 17, 1861; wounded in 
action at Gaines’ Mill, Virginia, June 27, 1862; 
major, August 30, 1862 ; lieutenant-colonel, March 
18, 1863; wounded in action at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, July 3, 1863 ; wounded in action at Tolop- 
otomy, Virginia, May 30, 1864; wounded in action 
before Petersburg, Virginia, July 30, 1864; brevet- 
colonel United States volunteers, August 1, 1864, 
‘‘for brave conduct and efficient service in bat- 
tles of the campaign ;” colonel December 22, 1864 ; 
mustered out as lieutenant-colonel January 6, 1865 ; 
brevet brigadier-general, March 13, 1865, ‘‘for at- 
tention to duty and discipline.” 

SEELYE A. WILLSON. 











A VALUED friend of the MAGAZINE OF WEST- 
ERN History, in referring by private note to 
the sketch of Britton A. Hill, published in the 
January issue, says: ‘*Iam reminded of a let- 
ter received from one of my old legal friends; 
and I send it herewith, that you may judge 
whether we are at the end of the experiment 
so well stated by the champion of the supreme 
court.” The enclosure is as follows: 

‘* My Dear Sir :—I thank you for the copy of 
Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ Plea for the Constitution of the 
United States, Wounded in the House of its 
Guardians,’ which you sent me. 

I have read it with a great deal of interest. 
It is a masterly treatment of the subject; it is 
unanswerable, except from the standpoint so 
clearly outlined in the sentence from Justice 
Gray’s opinion quoted in Mr. Bancroft’s intro- 
duction: ‘The powerto make the notes of the 
government a legal tender in payment of pri- 
vate debts being one of the powers belonging 
to sovereignty in other civilized nations, and 
not expressly withheld from congress by the 
Constitution.’ But concede the pernicious as- 
sumption that congress may exercise all powers 
of sovereignty not expressly withheld by the 
Constitution ; concede that the Federal govern- 
ment is not one of delegated enumerated pow- 
ers; give up or condemn the old-time Demo- 
cratic doctrine of strict construction and the 
judgment of the court is right, It is the le- 
gitimate outgrowth of the teachings of the New 
England school of statesmen, or politicians, as 
you like. 

It is no satisfaction to know that that sec- 
tion of the country which had produced the 
strongest advocate of the doctrine that the Fed- 
eral government is one of general powers, feels 
most keenly this practical application of that 

doctrine. But*it will be a source of satisfaction 
if a contemplation of the probable consequences 
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of the judgment of Juilliard vs. Greenman shall 
turn back in search of ancient landmarks that 
large and influential class of otherwise enlight- 
ened people who were driven from the political 
faith of their fathers, by the fear that they 
might be drifting in the direction of secession. 
This may be the beginning of better days, when 
a. plea for states rights will not give the night- 
mare to good and patriotic people, and when 
they will see that a government of limited and 
defined powers will be really stronger for this 
country than the ‘strong government’ towards 
which we have been advancing with rapid strides 
during the last quarter of a century. But the 
present attitude of the Democratic party on this 
question is not assuring.”’ 





ONE reason why the Wisconsin State Histor- 
ical society has become the great and useful in- 
stitution it has become, lies in the fact that its 
officers and many of its members are imbued 
with an earnest and willing spirit to advance 
the cause of historical knowledge in all possible 
ways. As a result of this feeling, Madison, 
where the society is located, is filled with citi- 
zens who appreciate and aid those by whom 
the work is in charge; and is itself a centre of 
historical culture and activity. 





THESE remarks are called forth by the fact 
that there has been instituted in Madison a 
series of ‘*cotemporary club talks on the His- 
tory of the Northwest,” to be held semi-monthly 
and in which such men as Consul Willshire 
Butterfield, Reuben G. Thwaites and Dr. James 
D. Butler are to take part. Theannouncement 
of this series informs us that ‘‘ something simi- 
lar to what has been known in Boston for five - 
years past as Old South Historical Work—con- 
sisting chiefly of the promotion, by the means 
of popular lectures,to young people, of a more 
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serious and intelligent attention to historical 
studies, especially studies in American history 
—the Contemporary Club desires to introduce 
in Madison,” To this end, it has solicited and 
secured, for the opening course of lectures, the 
gratuitous services of several gentlemen whose 
daily studies are in the line of original histori- 
cal investigation, particularly in the department 
of western history. The topic chosen has 
been the Northwest Territory—erected by the 
ordinance of 1787—its history being traced, in 
a consecutive series of popular talks, from the 
earliest times down to its final division into the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the course closing with a talk show- 
ing the importance of the study of north- 
western history and its position in general his- 
tory. These historical talks are seasonable at 
this time, for it was just one hundred years ago— 
in 1788—that the first permanent white settle- 
ment was made in the old Northwest territory 
—at Marietta, Ohio. 


THE Chicago Historical society is preparing 
fora fine building of their own. With the re- 
sources of money, pluck and patriotic devotion 
to the cause of history in their organization, 
the work will not be long delayed, and must 
of necessity be first-class in every respect when 
completed. 


THE account of the inception, growth and 
present condition of Cleveland’s old and hon- 
ored historical society, found in this issue, and 
prepared by its secretary, D. W. Manchester, 
will be found to contain a great deal of matter 
of special and general interest. The next in this 
series will cover the record of the Wisconsin State 
Historical society, and has been prepared by 
its corresponding secretary, Reuben G.Thwaites. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Virginia are already in 
course of preparation. 


THE growth of the Western Reserve and 
Northern Ohio Historical society, it may be 
said in connection with the above, is remarka- 
ble, and one might even say phenomenal, when 
it is considered that it has never received any 
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pecuniary aid from the state or city, but has 
depended for support solely upon its members 
and friends. Many of the successful organiza- 
tions of a like character throughout the coun- 
try have the aid of the public treasury for the 
supplying of their needs, but no such fortune 
has befallen this one. That it should have won 
the high standing it enjoys, have accumulated 
so large and valuable a museum and library, 
and sent forth the publications that bear its 
name speak volumes for the energy, liberality 
and unselfish devotion of those who have had 
its interests at heart. 


IN the paper upon the Canadian Rebellion of 
1837, from the pen of D. W. Cross, esq., of 
Cleveland, in this issue, a great deal of new light 
is thrown upon a subject about which less is 
known by the present generation than upon any 
question of equal importance in the recent past. 
Mr. Cross’s statements can be relied upon, for 
while in one sense he was a witness to the in- 
side workings of many of the events occurring 
in that exciting movement, he hassupplemented 
personal knowledge by research and a close 
study of the whole affair. The two papers 
prepared by Mr. Cross are of unusual historic 
value. 


D. W. MANCHESTER, secretary of the West- 
ern Reserve Historical society of this city, was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the Web- 
ster Historical society, at its annual meeting in 
Boston, on January 19. Honorable Joshua L, 
Chamberlain of Maine was chosen president, 
while Mr. Blaine, Senator Edmunds and Secre- 
tary Bayard are among its vice-presidents. 


THE death of Horace G. Cleveland in this 
city on February 3, removes from an active 
and intelligent usefulness one whose loss will 
be felt in many directions, and whose com- 
panionship will be missed in many circles. 
While he was of benefit to many lines of labor, 
his interest in all matters of historical research 
and preservation was a distinctive feature; and 
those engaged in like measures of public good 
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will best understand the extent of their sudden 
loss, Many friendly suggestions and words of 
advice have found their way into this maga- 
zine from him, and only a few days before the 
sickness that called him hence so soon, saw 
him in this office, full of life, and apparently in 
possession of many years of usefulness. Truly 
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a good man and worthy citizen has passed 
away. 


A copy of number two of the annual publica- 
tions of the Early Settlers’ association of Cuy- 
ahoga county, is very much desired. Anyone 
having such copy to spare, or knowing where 
it can be secured, will doa great favor by send- 
ing word to this office. 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsTory : 


MR. MARSHALL AND CLEVELAND BUILDERS, 


Mr. George F. Marshall has rendered this 
community a valuable service, and done fitting 
honor to a most useful and worthy class of citi- 
zens, in his instructive and entertaining paper 
on the ‘‘Early Builders of Cleveland,” pub- 
lished in the January number of your valuable 
magazine. The paper has the real excellence 
of all historical writing—accuracy of matter, 
and discrimination and justice in the bestow- 
ment of praise for personal achievement. The 
good results to be gained by the present gen- 
eration from such local historical narrative is 
vastly more than the simple preservation of the 
facts stated; the lessons of such labors and 
lives as those of the builders of our cities are 
a constant and wholesome inspiration to honest 
and persevering endeavor. 

Doubtless, for the period covered by Mr. 
Marshall’s paper, he has faithfully mentioned, 
without intentional omission, the names of all 
who, as master builders, have had afy consid- 
erable part in the building of Cleveland. He 
takes up the subject at the date of the ‘‘ Bridge 
War,” which was, I believe, in the year 1836, 
and condenses into his essay the history of the 
succeeding half century. The building busi- 
ness, as a somewhat distinct calling in Cleve- 
land, had been prosecuted before the year 1836. 
Among the earliest—perhaps the first—master 
or **boss” builders who wrought in the infant 


city, was the father of the writer—Wileman 
W. White. He came to Ohio from Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts, in the year 1815. With 
him came two worthy builders, mentioned in 
the ‘roster’? of Mr. Marshall, S. I. Hamlin 
and Silas Belden. These three young men 
were fellow-apprentices together, learning their 
craft in the town of Lennox, Massachusetts. 
They came from the Berkshire hills in the 
winter of 1815-16, making the journey hither 
in a sleigh, with their chests of tools, and 
very little else. My father was the eldest of 
the three, and they together, with axe and 
broad-axe in hand, struck into the woods in 
Euclid, now East Cleveland township, and be- 
gan to fell and hew timber for building pur- 
poses. They found a genial home in the log 
tavern of Job Doan during the winter. They 
built the first bridge across the Cuyahoga at 
Centre street. It was a mere raft anchored 
across the stream, called a ‘‘ float bridge,’’ and 
rigged with a draw to allow the passing of ves- 
sels. It was a temporary affair, and about the 
first spring freshet swept it into Lake Erie. So 
this destructive battle with the elements was 
the first ‘‘bridge war” on the Cuyahoga. The 
bridge was paid for by public subscription. 
The subscription list will be found in the 
Western Reserve Historical Association rooms, 
and also the contract with the vestry of Trinity 
church for the construction of the church edi- 
fice, built in 1829 on the corner of St. Clair 
and Seneca streets. White & Hamlin, who had 
formed a copartnership, were the builders of 
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this structure. It was much the largest church 
edifice then built in the village. A fact curious 


to the present generation, and which illustrates ~ 


the struggle for means of subsistence and ex- 
change in that early day, is found on inspec- 
tion of the subscription to the bridge, above 
referred to. Small sums of two or three dol- 
lars were paid and received in bushels of 
‘‘wheat” and ‘black salts.”” Neighborhood 
**bees” were made to raise the heavy timbers 
of every considerable frame building at that 
time, and it was supposed impossible to con- 
duct a successful ‘‘raising’’ without a good 
supply of the ‘‘ardent” to warm and lubri- 
cate the joints and tenons. In the case of this 
church, Hamlin, who never forgot the strict- 
ness and purity of his New England training, 
resolved that that building should go up with- 
out whisky. My father, who was more in- 
clined to give way to the universal customs of 
the day, doubted the practicability of getting 
sufficient help without the beverage. Ham- 
lin’s resolution prevailed, however, and the 
church was ‘‘raised’”’ without liquor. Both 
Hamlin and Belden were successively partners 
of White in the building business. They built 
all, or nearly all, the considerable buildings of 
that day in Cleveland. On the corner of Bank 
and Superior streets, where the Mercantile Bank 
building now stands, they built a building for 
‘¢ The Commercial Bank of Lake Erie.”’ In it 
was to be placed a winding staircase. This 
was a novelty, and required unusual skill in 
carpentry for that day. Forthe necessary de- 
signs and computations my father was obliged 
to send to Boston for a work on architecture. 
He spent several nights over this manual in 
making his plans for the staircase. Nothing 
better shows the primitive condition of archi- 
tectural work here; and yet, as Mr.- Marshall 
says, every large building, and most small ones, 
were modeled strictly after some standard style 
of architecture, the Doric order prevailing. 

My father lived on the corner of Bank and 
Lake streets until the year 1835, when he 
moved to Newburgh, where he had purchased 
land and built a saw-mill near the Ohio canal, 
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and where he lived until the year 1842, when 
his active and useful life ended. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry C. WHITE. 
JANUARY 22, 1888. 





To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsTory: 


FACTS ABOUT THE WHISKEY REBELLION. 


Your editorial remarks regarding the ‘* Whis- 
key Insurrection,” p. 234, are not all strictly 
correct. You are mistaken when, writing of 
the excise law of March 3, 1791, you say: ‘It 
was the frst law of the kind ever passed in 
this country.” In the debates in congress of 
the confederation, on January 29, 1783, James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania said: ‘*An excise had 
been mentioned. In general, this species of 
taxation was tyrannical and justly obnoxious, 
but in certain forms had been found consistent 
with the policy of the freest states. In Massa- 
chusetts, a state remarkably jealous of its lib- 
erty, an excise was not only admitted before, 
but continued since, the revolution. The same 
was the case with Pennsylvania, also remark- 
able for its freedom. An excise, if so modi- 
fied as not to offend the spirit of liberty, may 
be considered as an object of easy and equal 
revenue.”’ See ‘Elliot’s Debates,’ Vol. V., p. 
40. In the Pennsylvania convention which 
ratified the Constitution of the United States, 
on December 11, 1787, he said: ** An excise, 
in its very principles, is an improper tax, if it 
could be avoided; but yet it has been a source 
of revenue in Pennsylvania, both before the 
revolution and since; during all which time 
we have enjoyed the benefit of free govern- 
ment.” éid., Vol. II., p. 502. The last ex- 
cise law of Pennsylvania here referred to went 
into operation January 1, 1778, and was not re- 
pealed until September 21, 1791. Connecticut 
also had an excise law, 

The United States revenue act of 1791 was 
very different from the. English excise law; the 
latter took away trial by jury; by the United 
States law it was expressly reserved. The En- 
glish law permitted the right of search at any 
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moment, day or night; the United States al- 
lowed no search but in the daytime, by virtue 
of an oath before a magistrate, and then only 
in company with a civil officer, and, even then, 
no building or apartment could be searched if 
it entered and designated in the return made 
by the distiller and denoted by a sign, These 
show some of the differences of the English 
and United States excise acts; in the last, all 
the rights of the citizens were jealously guarded. 
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I do not recollect ever having heard it said 
that the revenue law was ‘‘a scheme devised 
by Hamilton for the express purpose of testing 
the power of the new Federal government,” 
and will only say that such a charge is as false 
as it is monstrous! The revenue act was abso- 
lutely necessary to pay off the Revolutionary 
war debt and the expense of the Indian war 
for the defense of the frontier. I. C. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
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THE FILSON CLUB. 


THE following may be of interest as further illus- 
trating the work of the Filson club of Louisville, 
Kentucky, of which we made extended mention last 
month: ‘: While each member is at liberty to bring 
before the club a paper on any subject he may wish, 
there is yet a system in the selection of subjects, with 
a view to having the prepared articles cover, in de- 
tail, the whole period of Kentucky history To this 
end, subjects ure assigned to different members, so 
that when the work done in detail is brought together 
a complete history of the state will he formed. Un- 
der this arrangement separate monographs are now 
being prepared on the geological history of ine state, 
the pre-historic inhabitants, the Indians, the itiner- 
ants and explorers, the first settlers, the domestic 
life of the pioneers, the pioneer schools, the currency, 
the law and lawyers, the courts and judges, the phy- 
sicians and medicine, the mountaineers, the Baptist 
church, the Presbyterian church, the Catholic chuich, 
the Episcopal church, the Methodist church, the 
amusements and local intercourse, the intrigues of 
foreign nations, the separation of Kentucky from 
Virginia, the religious excitement of the beginning 
of the century, etc. To these are added the biogra- 
phies of leading individuals whose lives help to make 
up the history of the state. In this systematic 
assignment of subjects, it is believed that the whole 
history of the state will eventually be gathered to- 
gether in the archives of the club and form the great 
storehouse from which the future historian can draw 
ample and reliable material.” 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Historical society was held at the society 


rooms in Madison on January 5, 1888. From the 
report of Secretary Thwaites, then presented, the 
following random facts have been gleaned : 

The annual appropriation of $5,000, constituting 
the general fund, has been spent as usual in meeting 
the current expenses of the year—chiefly book pur- 
chases, salary of second assistant librarian, freight 
and express, etc. The binding fund now consists of 
$21,294.67, counting in the appraised value of a sec- 
tion of Texas land, a few notes as yet unpaid, anda 
bequest of $1,000 not yet available. The income of 
the fund during the year was $1,185.82, from which 
was appropriated $250 for binding. The sumcf 
$600 will be spent for this purpose during the current 
year. The antiquarian fund, established only a year 
ago, has reached the sum of $450.35. The secretary 
makes a vigorous appeal for donations to this emi- 
nently useful fund, the income from which is to be 
devoted to the procuring of Wisconsin ‘antiquities, 
manuscripts or other objects of historic interest, and 
historical investigations within the state. The li- 
brary additions for the year have been 2,787 volumes 
and 1,996 pamphlets, a total 4,783 books and pam- 
phlets, against an average of 4,622 per annum for 
the past decade. The present strength of the li- 
brary is 60,722 volumes and 62,727 pamphlets—a 
grand total of 123,449. The strength of the institu- 
tion may be best realized by citing that of a few of 
the departments: Bound newspaper files—fountain 
sources of modern history—s5,240, reaching back to 
the year 1650; British and American patent reports, 
4:717; genealogy and heraldry, 1,092; Shakespear- 
ean literature, 895 ; maps and atlases, 1,000; litera- 
ture on the rebellion and slavery, nearly 2,000 ; while 
in Americana generally, but two other libraries in the 
United States, and they on the Atlantic coast, can 
surpass the Wisconsin collections. 
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The annual election then occurred, with the follow- 
ing results : 

Vice-president, in place of Honorable Morgan L. 
Martin of Green Bay, deceased—Senator Philetus 
Sawyer of Oshkosh. 

Curator for two years, to succeed Samuel Klauber, 
deceased—Honorable John B. Cassoday, associate 
justice of. the supreme court. 

Curators for the term -.of three years—Lyman C. 
Draper, LL. D., James D. Butler, LL. D., Honora- 
ble Buell E. Hutchinson, Honorable John D. Gurnee, 
Honorable N. B. Van Slyke, General Chandler P. 
Chapman, Honorable H. H. Giles, Professor J. B. 
Parkinson, Honorable George B. Burrows, Honora- 
ble John A. Johnson, President Thomas C. Cham- 
berlin, LL. D., and Professor John C. Freeman, 
LL. D. 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this young and enterpris- 
ing society was held at Topeka, on January 17, 1888. 
The following points are from the report of the sec- 
retary, Judge F. G. Adams: Bound volumes added 
to the library, 740 ; unbound volumes and pamphlets 
1,666; volumes of newspapers and periodicals, 1,007; 
single newspapers and newspaper cuttings contain- 
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ing special historical material, 269 ; maps, atlases, 
etc., 60 ; manuscripts, 228; pictures, 170 ; miscel- 
laneous contributions, 51; scrip, currency, etc., 5. 
Thus it will be seen that the library additions of 
books, pamphlets and newspaper files during the 
year number 3,413 volumes. Of these 3,188 have 
been procured by gift, and 225 by purchase. The 
total of the library at the present time is as follows, 
namely : 9,092 bound volumes; 22,769 unbound 
volumes ; 6,993 bound newspaper files and volumes 
of periodicals; in all, 38,854 volumes. 

A letter was read from D. W. Wilder, president 
of the society, in which he offered his resignation 
and suggested that the society should elect a pres- 
ident every year, instead of once in two years. 
Major Simpson, of the committee on nominations, 
reported that the committee had agreed upon Hon- 
orable Ed. Russell of Lawrence, for the position of 
president. Honorable William A. Phillips of Sal- 
ina, was elected vice-president to succeed Major H. 
H. Williams, who has removed from the state. 

A resolution was adopted changing the date of the 
annual meeting of the historical society to the third 
Tuesday in November of each year for the con- 
sideration of the annual report of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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* RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE, 
1869-1877.’ By E. B. Washburne, LL. D. 
In two volumes. Illustrated. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


It is fortunate that Mr. Washburne was en- 
abled to complete this valuable work before 
reaching, recentiy, the close of his long and 
stirring life, for it remains not only as 2 monu- 
ment of literary excellence to one who served 
his country in many eminent positions through 
many trying scenes, but it also preserves to the 
world an unbiased and correct story of one of 
the most tragical episodes in the history of 
France—the descent of the German army upon 
the French capital and the Paris commune. 
Mr. Washburne was called into the cabinet of 
President Grant in 1869, as secretary of state, 
but from his own choice soon afterward resigned 


that position to become minister to France, 
where he remained from the spring of 1869 to 
the fall of 1877, his term covering one of the 
most interesting epochs of European history, 
The position of American minister gave Mr. 
Washburne an opportunity for knowledge and 
observation accorded to few, having not only 
the confidence and respect of the French em- 
pire, commune and republic, as the one fol- 
lowed the other, but also that of the Germans 
who were storming the gates of ‘‘ the world’s 
capital,” and filling with want and woe her 
streets, The story thus gleaned is told in a 
simple and graphic manner, and leaves a vivid 
impression upon the mind of personal experi- 
ence and knowledge. In the near seven hun- 
dred pages of which the two volumes are com- 
posed there hardly seems a line that is not 
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pertinent to the subject and a part of the text. 
Arriving at Paris towards the closing days of 
that empire of Napoleon III., that seemed se- 
cure, and over which no shadow of coming 
disaster had fallen, he had a rare opportunity 
to witness the scenes that so rapidly and trag- 
ically followed each other—the Ollivier inci- 
dent, the declaration of war, the grand outward 
march of the French army to a certain triumph 
across the Rhine, the disaster that befell dis- 
aster, the fall and capture of Napoleon, the 
proclamation of the republic, and.then the 
siege. Then came days of work and anxious 
waiting and watching for the American minis 
ter, who did not desert his post, but remained 
through it all, became a common ground upon 
which French and German could meet for the 
conduct of such business and the discussion of 
such questions as arise necessarily between two 
parties in the quarrel of war. Then came the 
armistice and the evacuation; the rise of the 
commune; anarchy and terrorism in the streets 
of Paris; the downfall of the commune; Paris 
under the republic; the overthrow of Thiers; 
the final establishment of that republic that 
holds the destiny of France in hand to-day. - In 
every hour of these stirring events Mr. Wash- 
burne was a moving and busy factor, and the 
skill. and address with which-he met.all the 
perplexing and dangerous questions confront- 
ing him, added to the respect of Europe for the 
American character, and gained new honor for 
the flag under whose folds so many found 
shelter in those days of peril. The work is one 


of.thrilling interest and permanent value. The . 


main thread of the story is garnished with many 
incidents of personal experience and observa- 
tion that add to that interest and value. Scores 
of fine illustrations are scattered through the 
twovolumes. In all, the work may be counted 
one that will retain its value beyond the curi- 
-osity of the present, for it is the full and un- 
biased history of a series of events that, al- 
though primarily of France, belong in reality 
to the history of mankind in its struggle for 
freedom and the equality of all. 
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‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS.’ 
By George Lowell Austin. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Mr. Austin well says that ‘it would be im- 
possible to write the life of such a man without 
also writing, however briefly, the history of his 
times.”” And what eventful years for the Ameri. 
can people and for humanity lay between the 
year 1837, when the question of slavery began 
to be agitated as it never had been before, and 
the ratification of that amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution which made the black man 
not only free forever, but raised him to citizen, 
ship and made him a man in law even as nature 
had fashioned him one in form and fact. To 
those who have come upon the scene of action 
since the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
ratification of the Thirteenth amendment, the 
perilous times that preceded the War of the 
Rebellion seem only a pathway for liberation 
and the crowning achievement of the age— 
a long and difficult road, but safe in the end be- 
cause of the results to which it would lead; 
but to those who trod that road, the difficulty 
and danger were there without the inspiration 
of success—they saw final dissolution of the 
Union and a ruin of the American Nation as an 
ever-present danger, and only faith in God and 
the triumph of the right kept their courage up. 
The men who, like Wendell Phillips, fought 
the good fight, need neither glory nor justifica- 
tion—both have come in the victory they 
won. Those who, of recent years, only heard 
Phillips upon themes that for a few years before 
his death occupied his attention—such as the 
causes of temperance, woman suffrage, labor 
reform and prison reform—heard the orator, 


.but they never understood the full measure or 


those powers that only slavery debate or de- 
nunciation could call forth. The story, as so 
graphically told by Mr. Austin in the work 
mentioned above, should be read by every 
Américan, old or young. It is not only the 
story of Phillips, but of the fight he fought, 
and the men who stood bravely by his side. 
One gains in a short space a fair and full view 
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of the most exciting half century recorded in 
new world history. The work seems complete 
in all the essentials of a good biography, and is 
very well illustrated. 


*CoRPORAL S1 KLEGG AND His Parp: How 
THEY LIVED AND TALKED, AND WHAT THEY 
Dip AND SUFFERED, WHILE FIGHTING FOR 
THE Frac.’ By Wilbur F. Hinman, late 
lieutenant-colonel Sixty-fifth regiment Ohio 
Veteran Volunteerinfantry. Pp. 706, with 193 
original illustrations. From the press of the 
Williams Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The work performed by Colonel Hinman in 
this book has a dual character ; it furnishes to 
those who know something by experience or 
observation of the war, a chance to review the 
days of darkness and sunshine that lay between 
1861 and 1865, with a new interest and a bet- 
ter appreciation of what they meant; and to those 
to whom the whole subject is new, it gives an 
insight into the realities of soldier life that 
hardly any other method could convey. For 
while ‘*Si” and ‘‘Shorty” are, in one respect, 
fictitious characters, they are, in a deeper sense, 
a very hard and certain reality—for they went 
forth by hundreds in every regiment, and by 
scores in every company, and what they saw 
and felt and suffered was the lot at times of 
every boy in blue who underwent that process 
by which the raw recruit became a trained and 
veteran soldier. 

The book speaks to every emotion. It tells 
its story with a simple directness that has no 
artifice, and yet is all true art—the art that 
takes hold on the heart and bids a laugh here 
and a tear there from the very mirth or pathos 
of the situation. Colonel Hinman, although a 
trained newspaper man from whom much has 
always been expected by way of the pen, has 
surprised those who knew him best, by the un- 
suspected depths of power and feeling shown in 
this book; and we suspect that because there 
was deep feeling in its writing, the power came 
all the more sure and effective in laying on the 
colors and making the picture what it is. 

‘Si Klegg’ has been before the public less 
than two months, and yet he has been wel- 
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comed with affection and enthusiastic interest 
by veterans in all parts of the land. The words 
of commendation spoken by the humblest sol- 
dier finds an echo in the endorsement of Gen- 
eral Sherman and other leaders; and if the 
public at large appreciate the story as the sol- 
dier does, it will command an enormous sale, 
and bring a large measure of fame to its gifted 
and modest author. 


‘LINCOLN AND STANTON: A STUDY OF THE 
WAR: ADMINISTRATION OF 1861 AND 1862, 
WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF SOME RE- 
CENT STATEMENTS OF GENERAL GEORGE B. 
MCCLELLAN.’ ’ By William D. Kelley, M. 
C. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. (Questions of the Day, No. XXIX.) 


This reply of Mr. Kelley, for so many years 
an honored member of congress, has been be- 
fore the public for some time now, and needs 
no introduction. Yet it is a book we cannot 
hesitate about endorsing, as throwing consid- 
erable light upon a troubled period of our war 
history, and as fully answering all the state- 
ments adverse to Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton, 
as made by the late General McClellan in his 
article in the Century. Mr. Kelley writes 
with great clearness and directness; and those 
who know him do not need be told that he 
means and believes every word he utters. 


‘HISTORY OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND: ITs 


SETTLEMENT, RISE AND PROGRESS.’ Edited 

by W. Scott Robison. Illustrated. Pub- 

lished by Robison & Cockett—the Sunday 

World, Cleveland. 

This finely arranged and well illustrated 
book of over five hundred pages, upon the his- 
tory of Cleveland, fills the place for which it 
was intended with no small degree of success, 
and has the advantage which no former his- 
tory of the city possesses, that of conciseness 
combined with newness. It has a vast amount 
of information clearly arranged, and its writers 
have shown themselves acquainted with and 
interested in their task. The main direction 
of the work has been in the hands of Mr. F. 
D. Leslie, who has been assisted by F. T. 
Wallace, P. W. Graham, Professor B. A. 
Hinsdale, John R. Commons, Lizzie H. Neff, 
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and other well-known writers. The map of 
Cleveland, with sketches of a number of our 
best-known citizens, add to the value of the 
work. It has met already with a favorable 


reception, and as the publishers have under- 
taken the book in the expectation of a liberal 
patronage from the public, it is to be hoped 
that their faith will not be misplaced. 


‘PATRICK HeEnRY.’ By Moses. Coit Tyler. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York, in their American 
Statesmen series. Received from Cobb, An- 
drews & Company. 

That the time has come when the life and 
character of Patrick Henry should be treated in 
the light of modern information and investiga- 
tion is aptly pointed out by Professor Tyler, 
when he shows us that no life of that states- 
man and patriot has appeared since that by 
William Wirt in 1817, ‘* before the time had 
fairly come for the publication of the corres- 
pondence, diaries, personal memoranda and of 
ficial records of every sort, illustrating the 
great period covered by Patrick Henry’s 
career.” To the author of the work above 
quoted a large field of information has there- 
fore been opened that was not accessible to 
Wirt, including a large number of manuscripts 
that have never seen the light in any shape. 
That Professor Tyler has made judicious use of 
his opportunity need not be explained to a pub- 
lic which has had so many excellent cotitribu- 
tions from his pen. In his treatment of Henry 
he has been careful and yet candid, and has, 
perhaps, given us as true a view of his work 
and the times in which he lived as can at this 
day be presented. The record is a long one, 
full of stirring activity and honorable endeavor 
—covering ‘his struggles anc triumphs. at the 
bar; service in the first continental congress ; 
his brave utterances that have so greatly served 
in making his name immortal; his three terms 
as governor ; his fights over the new Constitu- 
tion and the amendments ; his final services at 
the bar ; and retirement to the quiet of old age. 
The book is not merely a record of Patrick 
Henry, but is a clear and direct statement of 
the stormy scenes before and during the Revo: 
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lution, and illustrates many things that by the 

general reader are not too’ well understood. 

This American Statesmen series is a choice ad- 

dition to.our history, and this book of Professor 

Tyler has more than ever justified the far- 

sighted wisdom that brought the series into 

being. 

‘ WELL-worN Roaps oF SPAIN, HOLLAND AND 
ITALY ; TRAVELED BY A PAINTER IN SEARCH 
OF THE PICTURESQUE.’ By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Published by' Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. Received from 
Cobb, Andrews & Co. - 


This little volume is almost as delightful and 
illustrative of the scenes amid which its author 
traveled, as would be the visible products of 
his pencil; and whether viewed from the 
standpoint of the artist or the general reader, 
must be regarded as a breezy and picturesque 
interval amid courses of more solid reading. 
We have been given the record of many idle 
days spent in rambling about odd places, into 
quaint nooks, and along well-worn roads of 
travel. As the author frankly says of his pages : 
‘*They contain no information of value to any- 
body. They are absolutely bare of statistics, 
are entirely useless as a guide to travelers, and 
can be of no possible benefit to a student de- 
sirous of increasing his knowledge, either of 
foreign architecture, medieval art, politics or 
any kindred subject.” This, to most of us, 
will constitute the most fascinating invitation 
to travel along these well-worn roads, and to 
catch glimpses of foreign life that lie beyond 
the restrictions and time-worn facts that we 
are told the book does not possess. 


‘THE ISLES OF THE PRINCES; OR THE PLEAS- 
URES OF PRINKIPO.’ By Samuel S. Cox, late 
United States minister to Turkey, and author 
of ‘Buckeye Abroad,’ ‘Why We Laugh,’ 
‘Three Decades of Federal Legislation,’ 
etc., etc. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


Mr. Cox needs no introduction to the Amer- 
ican people, as law-maker, man of letters, or 
diplomatic representative of their interests in 
the far east. When he for a time laid aside - 
the legislative robes and departed for Turkey, 
it was hoped by many that he would find lei- 
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sure and willingness to show to others what he 
himself should see; for it was well known that 
nothing grave, quaint, comic or instructive 
would escape the keen eye that had long since 
trained itself to see so well. In the present 
work that desire has been wonderfully gratified. 
As described by its author, it ‘‘is intended to 
be a recital of the many diversive excursions 
in and around these islands and the adjacent 
places in ‘Asia and Europe.” Yet it is far 
more than an account of the excursions as 
such ; it is a close glimpse into a corner of the 
earth, and at the homes and ways and pur- 
poses of a people not by any means too well 
known in our quarter of the world, The 
bright, sharp, descriptive touch which Mr. 
Cox so well uses, makes the book one of ex- 
ceeding interest. There is nothing of the 
guide-book or the guide-book letter about it. 
Many illustrations explain and apply the text ; 
and as a whole it is a most useful and happy 
addition to the library—whether as a book 
of description of the Turkish people, or a 
means of diversion to while away an hour not 
otherwise employed. 


TowNnsEND MacCovn, of 150 Nassau street, 
New York, makes announcement of the follow- 
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ing work, which cannot but be of interest to 
the people of Cleveland, and of the northwest 
generally: ‘The Old Northwest: With a 
View of the Thirteen Colonies as Constituted 
by the Royal Charters,’ by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. 
D. In the hands of Professor Hinsdale this 
great subject will be most worthily treated. 
The appearance of the book will be awaited 
with interest. It fills a field, to a large extent, 
vacant heretofore. 


Pamphlet publications received as follows: 


‘A HIsTORY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF D1P- 
LOMATIC RELATIONS WITH PERsIA,’ compiled 
mainly from the official records and communi- 
cations of the United States government, and 
from contemporary writings. By R. R. Dawes. 
Published by E. R. Alderman & Sons, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 


* PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SocIETY OF WISCONSIN: WITH THE THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, AND PROFESSOR JAMES D. Bu1. 
LER’s MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON ALEXANDER 
MITCHELL,’ Madison, 1888. 
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